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RELIGION AND MODERNIZATION 
IN THE FAR EAST: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


I. CHRISTIANITY VERSUS SCIENCE 
A CONFLICT OF IDEAS IN MEIJI JAPAN 


ROBERT S. SCHWANTES* 


Council on Foreign Relations 


vy. opening of Japanese ports to Western trade and thought at the end of 
the Tokugawa period necessarily involved a readjustment of the official 
policy toward Christianity. Since the early seventeenth century Christian be- 
liefs and observances had been rigidly proscribed. Now the country was as- 
sailed by bands of missionaries, principally American Protestants, persist- 
ently evangelistic in purpose. Beyond that, the legal system, literature, and 
whole culture of the West were so permeated by religious elements that many 
thinking Japanese reluctantly concluded that it was impossible to become 
modern without becoming Christian. Escape from this dilemma was to be pro- 
vided by Western thought itself, through new materialistic philosophies based 
upon science, and through the historical relativism of the higher Riblical 
criticism. The battle between science and theology, evolution and revelation, 
then raging in England and America was fought again in the Japanese press 
and lecture hall. This controversy involved intimately only a small minority of 
the Japanese people, principally students and intellectuals, and was defi- 
nitely secondary to the broader conflict between conservative nationalism and 
all foreign religion. It was, however, a significant aspect of Japan’s response 
to the West, of her process of acculturation. 

The new regime of the Meiji Restoration gave a prominent position to a De- 
partment of Religion, which attempted to revive and make official the ancient 
Shinto cults. A remnant of Roman Catholic believers discovered at Urakami 
ifi tk near Nagasaki was punished by dispersion throughout the country. The 

*The author received his doctorate from Harvard and is now making a study of cul- 


tural relations between the United Smtes and Japan on a Carnegie Research Fellow 
ship at the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Iwakura Embassy, while it was abroad during 1872 and 1873, was presented 
on the one hand with official complaints against the persecution of these Ura- 
kami Catholics, and on the other with convincing demonstrations of the cul- 
tural importance of Christianity. Japanese studying abroad gave the same 
testimony in letters to friends and relatives.’ In August 1872 Nakamura Mas- 
anao, well-known teacher of Chinese, published in the Shimbun zasshi ‘‘Pre- 


tended memorial of a Westerner,’’ 


in which he argued that if Japan adopted the 
arts and legislation of the West without also taking its religion, she would be 
like ‘‘a manikin with face and eyes, and hands and feet, but without a soul.’” 
The very influential missionary Guido Verbeck was pressing the same views 
upon the government officials whom he served as adviser. These influences 
caused the policy of proscription to be relaxed in practice, and in February 
1873 the notice boards bearing the official edicts against Christianity were 
ordered removed. A first Japanese church of eleven members, nine of them 
former samurai, had already been organized in Yokohama. Growth was en- 
couragingly steady if not rapid; by 1878 the forty-four Protestant congrega- 
tions had over 1600 members.’ 

But just when sanguine missionaries were beginning to think that the even- 
tual Christianization of Japan would be only a matter of time and effort, a 
serious threat to their hopes appeared within the foreign community itself. 
Professors at Tokyo University who presented the views of scientific ration- 
alism and agnosticism were gaining an eager following among intellectuals. 
For many Japanese a materialistic philosophy seemed to solve the problem of 
how to become Westernized and modern without becoming Christian. The mis- 
sionaries quickly realized that their strongest opponent was ‘‘not the religions 
and superstitions of old Japan but the skepticism of modern Europe.’’* 

Anti-Christian Japanese found their first weapons in the dusty armory of 
eighteenth-century deism. Tom Paine’s vigorous arguments against scriptural 
revelation in The age of reason were widely read in a translation, Dori no yo 
3428 2 tt , published in 1876. Paine was also the primary source for a native 
pamphlet entitled Yasokyo mudori MbSREMIIR (The irrationality of Christi- 
anity). Yatabe Ryokichi J:H#MERH, Professor of Botany, spoke in the same 
vein at the first public lecture meeting of Tokyo University, March 24, 1877. 


*Hiyane Antei WARE iE, Gendai Nibon bummei shi: shtkyo shi (Cultural history 
of modem Japan: history ot religion) (Tokyo: T6y6 Keizai Shimpdsha, 1941), 86-95, 
108-110; William Elliot Griffis, Verbeck of Japan (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1900), 264; Japan weekly mail (hereafter J]WM), May 8, 1886. 

?Hiyane, 135; translation from Otis Cary, A history of Christianity in Japan (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell, 1909), 2:75. 

3D. W. Learned, ‘‘A glance at the past,’’ The Christian movement in Japan, Korea 
and Formosa, 1923, 3-6, 11; Hiyane, 156. 

“Letter from the Rev. J. T. Gulick, ia Cary, 2:143; Proceedings of the General Con- 
ference of Protestant Missionaries in Japan, held in Tokyo, October 24-31, 1900 
(Tokyo: Methodist Publishing Hoyse, 1901),92-93. 
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Such Christian dogmas as the trinity and the personal attributes of God could 
have no appeal, he said, for the Japanese, who were philosophical in attitude 
and free from superstition.° 

The upsetting doctrine of evolution was first popularized by Edward S. 
Morse, the distinguished naturalist of Salem, Massachusetts, who became the 
first professor of zoology in Tokyo University. Largely indifferent to religion 
himself, Morse doubted the value of ‘‘preaching to ‘heathen’ nations doctrines 
that had not succeeded in producing Heaven on earth in Christian countries.’” 
In the fall of 1877 he gave three public lectures on evolution in which the cul- 
minating point was the view that man and the apes were descended from a 
common anthropoid ancestor. These were expanded into a longer series given 
before the Kodankai #sak@, Tokyo’s popular lecture society, in 1878. Morse 
gave a similar course in 1879 under the auspices of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and later invitations to speak on evolution came from the Peers’ School 
and Okuma’s Toky6 Semmon Gakko. The text of these addresses, translated 
by one of his students, was published in 1883 under the title Dobutsu shinka- 
ron (The evolution of animals). The first lecture was headed by this motto: 
**To study the truth of things and not to follow the doctrines of religion.’’ 
Morse’s vigorous arguments provided a fund of material for polemics against 
the Biblical account of creation.’ On a more profound level, evolution offered 
a solution to the problem of the new versus the old: if the future, present, and 
past were continuous, one developing inevitably out of the other, then respect 
for ancestors and national heroes was perfectly compatible with modernization 
and progress. 

Books on evolution and materialistic philosophy soon became popular read- 
ing among Japanese students. In 1880 Kozu Senzaburd phat @{=BB published 
Jinsoron \ifia#@ , a translation of Darwin’s Descent of man; and Tokyo Univer- 
sity brought out the famous Belfast address in which John Tyndall acknowl- 
edged his belief in evolution before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In 1883 an anxious missionary estimated that several thou- 
sand young men were endangering their souls by reading in English J. W. 
Draper’s History of the conflict between religion and science and the works of 





Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain. Even Uchimura Kanz6, one of the earnest 


5 Proceedings of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of Japan, 
held at Osaka, Japan, April, 1883 (Yokohama: R. Meiklejohn, 1883), 120; Tokio times, 
Mar. 31, 1877. 

® Dorothy G. Wayman, Edward Sylvester Morse (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942), 390. 

"[bid., 247-257; Edward S. Morse, Japan day by day: 1877, 1878-79, 1882-83 (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1917), 1:339-340, 2:394; Meiji bunka zenshu (Collection on 
Meiji culture) (Tokyo: Nihon Hy@dronsha, 1928-1930), 24: Introduction—21-22, 323, 
353-362; Yatsu Naohide GMA, ‘TokyS Teikoku Daigaku Rigakubu ddbutsugaku 
ky3shitsu no rekishi,’’ (History of the Department of Zoology, College of Science, 
Tokyo Imperial University), Kagaku (Science), 8 (1938), 343-344. 
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Christians produced by Sapporo Agricultural School, confessed that he was 
giving all his spare time toa study of ‘‘the relation of Riology to Christianity.’’* 

Ernest F. Fenollosa, then a young professor of philosophy at Tokyo Univer- 
sity, made an even more direct attack on Biblical authority in four public lec- 
tures on ‘‘The evolution of religions.’’ Using the anthropological data col- 
lected in Edward 8. Tylor’s volumes on Primitive culture, he showed how 
sophisticated faiths had developed gradually from the animistic beliefs of 
savages. Likewise, two students at Keid-gijuku translated the North Ameri- 
can review article on ‘‘The Christian religion’? in which Robert Ingersoll de- 
nied vehemently that the passages of the Bible ‘‘upholding the institutions of 
savage men were inspired by God.’’*® These statements of historical relativ- 
ism seriously threatened Christian claims of direct revelation and absolute un- 
changing truth. 

Attacks upon Christianity were also given a political tinge. Suspicions of 
Russian designs upon Hokkaido and rumors that Greek Orthodox missionaries 
were being used for ulterior purposes reflected discredit upon all sects. In 
1880 and 1881 the Buddhists employed three students from Keid-gijuku to ad- 
dress mass meetings in Osaka and Kyoto. In their review of the history of 
Christianity, the speakers emphasized religious warfare and persecution and 
the role of missionaries as precursors of imperialism.’ Even Fukuzawa Yuki- 
chi, who had been one of the pioneers in importing Western thought, began to 
attack Christianity. Although he felt no attachment to Ruddhism as a personal 
faith, he insisted that its preservation as the one and only religion of Japan 
was essential to national survival.” 

The Christian party was not long in launching a counter-offensive. In a pub- 
lic lecture on ‘‘Theory and theism,’’ William E. Parson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the university, made an attempt at compromise with the evolutionary 
point of view. It was absurd, he argued, to fancy that ‘‘we knew how a thing 
was produced when we could merely explain how it had grown.’’ Behind the 
process lay the power and intelligence of a deity.’* The magazine Rikug6 zas- 
shi was started as a vehicle for apologetics. Dr. Henry P. Faulds of the 
Scotch Presbyterian mission felt called upon by God to appear wherever Morse 
lectured and to attempt to controvert his views, while the missionary confer- 
ence recommended that the Salem naturalist be made a special subject of 

* Proceedings of the Osaka Conference, 119-123; Joseph Cook, Orient, with pre- 
ludes on current events (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1886), 290, 298; Uchimura Kanzo6 


zenshu (Collected works of Uchimura Kanz6) (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1932-1933), 20:49. 

° Tokio times, Feb. 1, 1879. Fenollosa’s lectures were later published in Geijutsu 
stshi SEMiHE (The arts). 

2° The works of Robert G. Ingersoll (New York; C. P. Farrell, 1900), 6:27; the Jap- 
anese title was Yasoky6 haigekiron (1882). Ingersoll’s famous lecture on ‘‘The gods”’ 
was also well known in Japan. 

11 ]WM, Mar. 19, 1898; Chrysanthemum, 1 (Oct. 1881), 394-396, 404-406. 

2 Cary, 2:156-158; Chrysanthemum, 1:392-394. 

13 Tokio times, Apr. 27, 1878. 
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prayer. Some of the counterattacks employed a less charitable ‘‘smear’’ tech- 
nique; Morse was accused of ‘‘peculiar socialistic views’’ and of teaching doc- 
trines ‘“‘which might result in future years in the overthrow of the present gov- 
ernment.’’** The missionaries also used Morse’s statement that the human 
bones found in the Omori shell-mound were clear evidence of cannibalism to 
suggest that the learned scientist sought to impugn the virtue of Japanese 
ancestors.’* 

The Christians also took advantage of the perennial popularity of public 
speeches. In 1882 the Reverand Joseph Cook, Monday lecturer in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, came to Japan for a speaking tour through all the larger 
cities. Though not a profound or original thinker, Cook entered the arena of 
scientific controversy with the advantage of broad reading and knowledge, yet 
with the calm assurance of unshaken orthodoxy. ‘‘Japan cannot successfully 
compete with Western nations,’’ he told an audience of 1500 in Kyoto, ‘‘unless 
she equips herself as thoroughly as her rivals are equipped, not only in science, 
art, and industry, but in moral and religious training as well. The secret of the 
prosperity of the free nations of the Occident is Christianity.’’*® The next 
year C. S. Eby of the Canadian Methodist mission obtained Meiji Kaid6, 
Tokyo’s largest auditorium, for a fourteen-week series on the ‘Social, politi- 
cal, historical, scientific and ethical relations of Christianity.’’ The scientific 
aspects were discussed by Professor J. A. Ewing of Tokyo University, who 
came to the conclusion that there was ‘‘absolutely nothing in the idea of physi- 
cal evolution...to affect the fundamental articles of Christian belief.’’ In 
February 1884 the highly respected Verbeck spoke in Japanese on ‘‘Christi- 
anity and science.’’ The two ‘‘treat of entirely different departments of human 
knowledge,’’ he said, ‘‘and are necessary adjuncts to each other.’’*” 

All in all, the missionaries came off not too badly in these first encounters 
with the materialists. Debate with capable opponents destroyed false optimism 
and raised evangelistic appeals to a higher intellectual level. Discussions in 
the Japanese press, even when unfriendly, served as valuable publicity. Con- 
versions continued at a steady rate, and Christianity increasingly won atten- 
tion from officials and intellectuals.** 

14Ibid., Apr. 27, 1878, Mar. 20, 1880; JWM, Apr. 9, 1898; Wayman, 248. In 1882 a 
rebuttal by Dr. Faulds entitled Hensenron was published in tract form by the American 
Board mission. 

45 Ishikawa Chiyomatsu, ‘‘Professor Edward Sylvester Morse,’’ Omori kaizuka kembi 
kinen bunsha (Essays commemorating the erection of a monument at Omori shell-mound) 
(Tokyo: Shizen Gakkai, 1929), 1. 

16 Cook, 213, 221, 311-336; Nakayama Yasumasa, ed., Shimbun shtsei Meiji hennen- 
shi (Chronological history of Meiji compiled from newspapers) (Tokyo, 1935), 5:75. 

17 Charles S. Eby, ed., Christianity and humanity: a course of lectures delivered in 
Meiji Kuaido, Tokio, Japan (Yokohama: R. Meiklejohn, 1883); J]WM, May 19, 1883, Mar. 
ol B. DeForest, The evolution of a missionary: a biography of John Hyde 


DeForest, for thirty-seven years missionary of the American Board in J] apan (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1914), 76-77. 
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The intense enthusiasm for Christianity that characterized the middle eight- 
ies can be rightly understood, however, only in the light of the treaty-revision 
question. In an effort to escape from the fetters of extraterritoriality and a 
conventional tariff, the Japanese were feverishly trying to convince foreign 
powers that they had fully assimilated Western civilization. In the same spirit 
in which they attended mixed social parties with decolleté and ballroom danc- 
ing, government officials and their families thronged into Christian churches. 
This in good part explains the sudden increase in Protestant membership by 
30,000 in less than a decade. Foreign Minister Inoue Kaoru cultivated mis- 
sionaries and ministers, and told the students of the Déshisha that Japan 
ought to adopt Christian ethics.’® Fukuzawa Yukichi now abandoned his view 
that Christianity endangered national security, and in the editorial columns of 
his Jiji Shimp6 spoke of it as a desirable form of protective coloration. ‘‘Al- 
though I am personally entirely indifferent to religion,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I believe 
that from the point of view of statesmanship we cannot avoid adopting the 
most influential creed of human society, in order to give our nation an inde- 
pendent position among civilized countries by boldly adopting their distin- 
guishing characteristics.’’ One per cent of Christians, especially if members 
of the upper and middle classes were included, probably would be enough to 
turn the trick.’° Even conservative Kato Hiroyuki’went so far as to say that all 
legal disabilities should be removed to give Christianity an equal chance in 
the struggle for ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’”* 

The most notable incident in this period was the coming of an American 
Unitarian mission which sowed virile seeds of dissension and disintegration 
of faith among Japanese believers. In 1886 Yano Fumio had published a series 
of articles in the Yubin hochi shimbun arguing that the Unitarian faith, be- 
cause of its freedom from superstition, was the one form of Christianity suita- 
ble to Japanese needs. Toyama Masakazu, Kato Hiroyuki, and Nakamura Masa- 
nao, among others, expressed interest; and Kaneko Kentard, secretary of the 
Privy Council, gave a favorable report on the basis of his experience as a 
student in Boston and Cambridge.” 

The American Unitarian Association responded in 1887 by sending out the 
Rev. Arthur May Knapp to ‘“‘express the sympathy of the Unitarians of America 
for progressive religious movements in Japan, and give all necessary informa- 
tion to the leaders of religious thought and action in that country.”’ He carried 


1° Hiyane, 155-156; Cary, 2:174, 203; JWM, Apr. 9, 1898. 

2° Zoku Fukuzawa zenshn (Collected works of Fukuzawa, second series) (Tokyo, 
1933), 1:742-749. 

21 ]WM, Mar. 3, 1888. 

22 Clay MacCauley, Memories and memorials: gatherings {rom an eventful life (Tokyo: 
Fukuin Printing Co., 1914), 504-505; ‘‘Unitarianism in Japan; views of Mr. Kentaro 
Kaneko, Secretary of the Privy Council,’’ Christian register, 68 (Sept. 5, 1889), 570-571. 
Kaneko distributed among his friends books by James Freeman Clarke and John Fiske. 
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a letter of introduction to Fukuzawa from his son Ichitaro, who had lived in 
the Knapp home while studying in America. Fukuzawa invited him to address 
the students of Keio-gijuku, and arranged for a lecture on ‘‘Unitarian Princi- 
ples’’ before the Kojunsha, a leading social club in Tokyo. Publication of 
notices of his purposes in the Jiji and the Hdchi quickly put Knapp in corres- 
pondence with interested persons throughout the country.” 

The genial and highly cultured Rev. Knapp spent over a year testing the 
response of the Japanese to liberal Christianity. Except among the orthodox 
missionaries, he was everywhere well received. Marquis Tokugawa Yoshiakira, 
for example, invited him into his home to instruct a class of retainers and 
students in Unitarian doctrines. Knapp’s tolerant attitude toward Buddhism 
and Shintoism and his willingness to accept current scientific theories made 
his message extremely attractive to Japanese intellectuals. Speaking before 


the English Law School, Knapp said, ‘‘That which you have always rever- | 


enced, the virtues, the honor of your ancestors...instead of being despised 
and cast out, ought to be made the very foundation of...the higher religion of 
your future.’’ In an echo of Herbert Spencer he assured his audience that 
change from homogeneity to heterogeneity was the essential principle of 
growth. ‘‘Civilization means and demands of you, not imitation, not uniformity, 
not subserviency, but the utmost development of your national individuality.’’ 
The current drift toward chauvinism was here given the seal of Christian 
approval.”* 

On the basis of Knapp’s glowing report and a personal appeal from Kaneko, 
the American Unitarian Association decided to establish a permanent mis- 


sion.** The leading figure was the Rev. Clay MacCauley, who had himself |’ 


traveled a troubled road from Presbyterian orthodoxy through scientific agnos- 
ticism to Unitarian faith. Although it cooperated closely with a Japan Uni- 
tarian Association headed by Saji Jitsunen #74, a former Buddhist lec- 
turer, the mission did not directly attempt to enroll converts or establish 
churches. Its principal work was the distribution of hundreds of thousands of 
tracts, among which Minot J. Savage’s sermons on ‘‘The God of evolution’’ 
and ‘tThe man of evolution’? were very popular. A monthly magazine, known 
first as The Unitarian and then as Religion (Shukyo) published philosophic 
and scientific discussions of moral and religious subjects. Unity Hall was 
built in Kanda, the student quarter of Tokyo, to house lecture halls and an ex- 
tensive library.” This work of the Unitarians in behalf of liberal religion was 


23MacCauley, Memories and memorials, 455; Christian register, 67 (1888), 41, 325, 
405-406; Ishikawa Mikiaki, Fukuzawa Yukichi den (Biography of Fukuzawa Yukichi) 
(Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1932), 4:62. 

24 7WM, Apr. 6, 1889. 

25 Arthur M. Knapp, ‘*The Japanese mission,’’ Christian register 68 (1889), 361-362; 
‘*Unitarianism in Japan; views of Mr. Kentaro Kaneko,’’ ibid., 569-571. 

36 MacCauley, Memories and memorials, 505-510; The Unitarian movement in J apan; 
sketches of the lives and religious work of ten representative Japanese Unitarians 
(Tokyo: Nihon Yuniterian Ky®dkai, 1900). 
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reinforced by the activities of the Allgemeiner Evangelisch-Protestantischer 
Missionsverein and a small American Universalist mission.” 

The orthodox denominations naturally resented having the fruits of their 
long years of preparatory labor snatched from them by the liberals. Their hold 
upon the upper classes was being undermined, and, in addition, leaders in the 
Japanese churches were being enticed away by the broader thought of Unity 
Hall.”* The response by the orthodox was a new campaign of polemic and 
apologetic, with MacCauley now occupying a position somewhat similar to that 
formerly held by Morse. Edward Rickersteth, Bishop of the Church of England 
in Japan, attacked the Unitarians as a sect who ‘‘claim to use the Christian 
name and yet deny that which alone makes the Christ to be the hope of men 
[the incarnation and atonement].’? MacCauley took his stand on the principles 
printed at the masthead of The Unitarian: ‘‘Not traditional authority, but ra- 
tional and scientific truth; perfect freedom of inquiry; and the highest develop- 
ment of humanity, personal and social.’’*” The controversy received attention 
even in the native press, and the argumentative letters that filled the columns 
of the Japan mail during 1891 must have been read by many educated Japa- 
nese. Here Lafcadio Hearn, who habitually told his students at Tokyo Imperial 
University that no European scientist or philosopher of note believed any 
longer in Christianity, resisted stubbornly all attempts to explain away Her- 
bert Spencer’s agnosticism.”° 

It would be unrealistic, of course, to place the entire responsibility for de- 
fections among Japanese Christians upon the Unitarians and associated lib- 
eral groups. With the public reaction against Inoue’s scheme of mixed courts 
of justice, many of the “‘treaty revision Christians” fell away. The constitu- 
tion of 1889 and the Imperial Rescript on Education of the following year 
marked a definite swing toward conservatism. In the July 1890 number of the 
Rikugd zasshi, Yokoi Tokio, of the famous ‘tKumamoto Band,’’** called for 
the development of a distinctively Japanese Christianity. This synthetic 
faith would be based upon Buddhism and Confucian philosophy, and would 
have original rites and ceremonies. Ebina Danjo #¢#(447MiE, like Yokoi a 
prominent pastor in the Kumiai (Congregational) Church, made the comforting 


27H. Ritter, A history of Protestant missions in Japan (Tokyo: Methodist Publishing 
House, 1898), 203-215; George Landor Perin, ‘‘Foreign missionary work: the Japanese 
mission,’’ The Columbian Congress of the Universalist Church (Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House, 1894), 260-271. 

2® The Unitarian (Chicago), 5 (Aug. 1890), 408. 

2° JWM, Oct. 24, 31, 1891; The Unitarian (Chicago), 5 (May 1890), 239. MacCauley 
also made a detailed reply to Bishop Bickersteth on historical and theological grounds 
in a pamphlet entitled Christianity in history: a reply (Tokyo, 1891). 

20 WM, June 27, July 11, 18, 25, 1891. 

34 A group of young men dramatically converted to Christianity by Capt. L. L. Janes, 
an American who taught science at Kumamoto during the early seventies. After educa- 
tion at the Doshisha the “‘Band’’ became leaders in the native churches. 
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discovery that the neo-Shinto doctrines of Yamazaki Ansai, Motoori Norinaga, | 
and Hirata Atsutane were identical with Christianity and that Japan had been 
‘God’s country’ all through history.” 

Some of the losses resulted from stresses and strains within the orthodox 
bodies themselves, where faith often rested upon a narrow base of sectarian 
dogma, even more literal and fundamental than in the parent churches in 
America and Europe. Kanamori Tstrin S#8iliff€, for example, had ‘‘read the 
Gospel of John with delight, thinking it to have been penned by the disciple 
that was in constant fellowship with Christ.’’ Exposed to the conclusion of 
the higher criticism that the actual writer had no such direct authority, he be- 
came profoundly disillusioned, publicly denied basic Christian doctrines, and 
left the ministry for a business career.** For Uchimura Kanz®6 a trip to America 
was a shattering experience. He had dreamed of ‘‘its templed hills, and rocks 


that rang with hymns and praises;’’ 


instead he found crime, lynching, and race 
prejudice. Suddenly he began to feel renewed respect for his own country. ‘‘It 
began to appear superbly beautiful, not the grotesque beauty of my heathen 
days, but the harmonic beauty of true proportions, occupying a definite space 
in the universe with its own historic individualitjes.’’** Motives varied in in- 
dividual cases, but in 1899 the Yorozu chohd MekFR was able to print a list of 
forty prominent Japanese who had completely ceased their Christian activi- 
ties. Several had been clergymen of the apostolic ‘‘Kumamoto Band’’; also in- 
cluded were Taguchi Ukichi, well-known economist and businessman; Toku- 
tomi lichiro, editor of the Kokumin shimbun; Nakamura Masanao; and Shimada 
Saburd, one of the leading members of the Diet.** The Kumiai churches lost al-) 
most two thousand members in 1894 and 1895, and the rate of growth in all 
Christian groups slowed noticeably.*® Although the total number of adherents 
gradually increased to 160,000 by 1912, the end of the Meiji era, the chance 
to win official acceptance or to act as an important intellectual force had been 
lost.*” 

The later history of the Unitarian mission indicates that the ultimate effect 
of liberal doctrines was to make former Christian believers into irreligious 

32 Epitome of Yokoi’s article in JWM, July 19, 1890, and in L. Busse, ‘‘Excursions 
through the Japanese ethical literature of the present time,’’ Japan evangelist, 2 (Dec. 
1894), 96; Uchimura Kanzo zenshu, 16:125-126. Another landmark in the ‘New The- 
ology’’ was Jiyt shingaku (1892), a translation by Kanamori Tsurin of Otto P fleiderer’s 
Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtlicher grundlage. 

33 WM, Sept. 8, 1900. 

34Uchimura Kanzd, The diary of a Japanese convert (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1895), 101-118. 

35 Uchimura Kanz® zensht, 16:493-505. 

36 ]WM, Aug. 6, 1904; Clay MacCauley, ‘‘The present religious condition of Japan,’’ 
American journal of theology, 6 (Apr. 1902), 227. 

37 The Christian movement in Japan, 1913, 640. About 65,000 of the 160,000 were 
Roman Catholics. The Catholic Church concentrated upon work among the lower and 


middle classes, particularly in Kyushu, and made no great impact upon the intellec- 
tual life of the time. 
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free-thinkers rather than to provide them with a broader and richer faith. After 
MacCauley left Japan in 1900, Saji Jitsunen turned the native Unitarian church 
into an ethical culture society which recognized neither prayer nor scriptures. 
When MacCauley returned in 1909 to stop the drift toward agnosticism, one- 
third of the congregation seceded with Saji. MacCauley’s personal prestige 
and active role in social and civic movements of the time kept a small group, 
‘ fewer than 100 by 1920, alive for another decade, but the mission had to be 
abandoned entirely in 1922.” 

Apart from their intrinsic interest, these events are relevant to an inter- 
pretation of the process of acculturation in Japan. At first the Japanese re- 
garded Western civilization as unitary, monolithic, to be entirely accepted or 
entirely rejected, its religion along with its technology. The controversy over 
evolution revealed to them serious divisions within Occidental thought, free 
scientific inquiry being opposed by literal faith. The coming of the Unitarians 
further complicated the picture; here was a group claiming to be Christian 
which also stood for scientific truth and freedom of inquiry. The problem of 
cultural borrowing now became both harder and easier: harder because it was 
difficult to decide what was truly Western and modern, easier because Japan 
could with clear conscience make a selection of those elements she desired. 
In general, she chose those parts of Western culture that fit in best with her 
own nationalistic predilections. 


3®MSS. Unitarian Historical Library, Boston: Account of mission dictated by Clay 
MacCauley in 1919-1920; John B. W. Day, The Unitarian mission in Japan, 1890-1920; 
Louis C. Cornish to Clay MacCauley, May 6, 1922. MacCauley’s address on The Uni- 
tarian Mission to Japan (Tokyo, 1909) attempted to recall the church to its original 
religious purpose. 











Il. THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 1922-1927 


TATSURO AND SUMIKO YAMAMOTO* 


uring the half century before the Communist take-over of 1949, there oc- 

curred twice in China a large scale opposition to Christianity: the Boxer 
Uprising of 1900 and the anti-Christian movement of 1922-1927. Both these 
movements were crises of East-West contact, and Chinese reactions against 
foreign culture. They can be understood only in the context of the modern 
changes in Chinese culture and society. This study of the anti-Christian agi- 
tation of 1922-27 seeks to clarify the nature and constituent forces of this 
movement in the rapidly changing and complicated history of China in the 1920s. 


A SURVEY OF THE MOVEMENT! 


The two decades that followed the Boxer Uprising were a period of unprece- 
dented growth on the part of Christian missions in China. Despite the adverse 
effects of World War I, both Protestant and Catholic activities were growing in 
the early 1920s. The Protestants were especially active in educational and 
medical work, and the mission schools played leading roles in higher education. 

In April 1922, a conference of the Vorld’s Student Christian Federation was 
held for the first time in China. The meeting place was Tsing Hua College at 
Peking. Preparations for this conference, such as a special number of Ch’ing- 
nien chin-pu ‘‘Association Progress,’’* attracted wide attention; in these cir- 
cumstances a group of students in Shanghai announced the formation of the 
Anti-Christian Student Federation,’ and issued a manifesto on March 9, 1922. 


*Professor Yamamoto is Professor of Far Eastern History at the University of To- 
kyo. He has recently completed a year’s study at Harvard and is currently a fellow of 
the Societe Asiatique in Paris. Mrs. Yamamoto has taught Chinese history and did re- 
search in this field at Harvard. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to the Rockefeller Foundation which enabled us 
to study in the United States. In writing this article we have been particularly in- 
debted to Professor John K. Fairbank, and in varying degree, but not less gratefully, 
to Professor Kenneth S. Latourette, Dr. Hu Shih, Dr. A. W. Hummel, members of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute and participants in the Regional Studies program on China 
at Harvard. We are grateful for personal information kindly given us by Dr. E. Ballou, 
Dr. S. Bates and others who served in China as Protestant or Catholic missionaries, 
or on the teaching staffs of mission schools. These persons, however, are not re- 
sponsible for our selection and interpretation of materials. 

1For general accounts, see Kenneth Scott Latourette A History of Christian Mis- 
sions in China (London 1929), 694-699. Kiang Wen-han, The Chinese Student Move- 
ment (New York 1948), 60-68, 87-95. 

2 Literally, ‘*Youth progress’? vol. 50 (February 1922), seen at the Day Missions 
Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

3 Fei chi-u chiao hsueh-shéng t’ung-méng. 
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They also sent out a circular telegram to the students all over the country, 
urging them to prevent the meeting of the Christian Federation.’ A booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Why we oppose The World’s Student Christian Federation’’® was pub- 
lished on March 20. 

These events quickly found an echo in Peking. The anti-Christian movement 
was broadened into an anti-religious movement, and thus the Great Federation 
of Anti-Religionists® came into being. On March 21, this organization issued a 
declaration asserting that religion and mankind could not co-exist, and swear- 
ing to purge society of the poison of religion; a telegram was dispatched to all 
parts of the country, opposing the meeting of the Christian Federation. The 
telegram was signed by 79 persons connected with various educational institu- 
tions in Peking, including Li Shih-tseng, Hsiao Tzu-sheng, and Li Ta-chao.’ 
In spite of this opposition, the meeting of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration was held at Tsing Hua from April 4 to 9. On April 9 a convention of 
the Great Federation of Anti-Religionists was opened at Peking National Uni- 
versity and lectures were given there by the chancellor, Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei, and 
by the influential Kuomintang leader Li Shih-tseng.® This meeting appealed 
widely to the students of other educational centers. According to the North 
China Herald, April 15, the institutions that issued anti-Christian manifestoes 
included Peking National University, Chao Yang University, Communications 
University, Nankai University, Tung Tsai Commercial College, Peking Higher 
Normal College, Peking Normal School, Southeastern University and Peking 
Government Technical College. All these were government institutions. Outside 
Shanghai and Peking, anti-Christian organizations were established at Canton, 
Nanking, Hangchow and other places, and they attracted a considerable number 
of students.’ In Canton, participation of 27 workmen was also reported,'° and 
the First Great National Congress of Socialist Youth Organizations in China, 
which was held in May 1922, passed a resolution to support the anti-Christian 
and anti-religious organizations." Regarding this anti-religious movement, 
many articles, both pro and con appeared in newspapers and journals. The Fed- 
eration itself published a volume of anti-religious essays” in 1922. 

“Chang Ch’in-shih $&$K--, Kuo-néi chin shih-nien lai chih tsung-chiao ssu-ch’ao 
(Religious Thought Movements in China During the Last Decade), cited hereafter as 
KSTS (Peking 1927), 187-190. 

5 [bid., 193 

® Fei tsung-chiao ta t’ung-meng. 

7 KSTS 193-196. 

*See ibid., 199-207 Weekly Review of the Far East vol. 20, no. 8 (April 22, 1922). 


° North China Standard, March 31, April 2, 1922. North China Herald (hereafter NCH), 
April 15, 1922. 

20°C, S. Chang, ‘'The Anti-Religion Movement’’, Chinese Recorder (hereafter CR), 
vol. 54, no. 8 (August 1923), 460. 

"Report on the First Great National Congress of the Chung-kuo she-hui chu-i 
ch’ing-nien t’uan’’, Hsin Ch’ing-nien (La Jeunesse), vol. 9, no. 6 (July 1922), p. 128. 

12C.S. Chang, 460-461, 467. China Mission Year Book (hereafter CMYB), 1925. 54. 
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When this anti-Christian agitation was gradually subsiding, a new attack on 
Christianity flared up during the summer of 1924. This time there was a tend- 
ency to concentrate the attack on Christian education, and student strikes oc- 
curred at a number of mission schools. The movement was promoted first by 
several students of the Shanghai Baptist College who had had trouble with 
their college authorities and who had been asked to leave.'* In August, an 
Anti-Christian Federation’* was newly established, and a new manifesto was 
issued.'* Local branches of this federation were set up in provincial centers 
in Anhwei, Chekiang, Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechwan, Kiangsi, Shantung, 
Shansi and Shensi, as well as in Canton, Peking and Tokyo.**® A great deal of 
literature, including booklets such as Fan-tui chi-tu chiao yiin-tung (Anti- 
Christian Movement),'’ Chiieh-wu (Self Awakening)*® etc. was published at- 
tacking Christianity.’® Christmas week of 1924 was set aside for a special anti- 
Christian demonstration: in Canton, a mass meeting was held at Canton Uni- 
versity and six other places in the city; in Shanghai, a general meeting of the 
Federation was held at Zikawei in the Fu-tan Middle School.”° 

After the Shanghai Incident of May 30,1925, the anti-Christian movement be- 
came markedly stronger with active centers in Canton, Shanghai, Fukien and 
Hunan; and a considerable number of students withdrew from mission schools.” 
A definite stand against Christianity—especially against mission schools — 
is found in the resolution of the All China Student Federation, which opened 
its conference in Shanghai in July 1925.7? On December 20 of that year, the 
Great Anti-Christian Federation of Shanghai was established coordinating the 


3Y, L. Lee, ‘*The Anti-Christian Movement in Canton’’, CR vol. 56, no. 4 (April 
1925), 220-221. 

4 Fei chi-tu chiao t’ung-meng. 

1S KSTS 476-481. 

16Shun Pao, December 26, 1924, 11. CMYB, 1925. 55. 

17 Jointly compiled by Chung-kuo ch’ing-nien she (China Youth Society) and Fei chi- 
tu chiao t’ung-meng (Anti-Christian Federation), (Shanghai 1924, reprinted 1925) seen 
at the Library of Congress; English translation: The Anti-Christian Movement—A Col- 
lection of Papers originally issued by the Anti-Christian Movement and translated for 
the Student Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations of China—(Shang- 
hai 1925, 2nd edition), seen at the Foreign Missions Library of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. (New York). 

18 MA | Supplement of the Min-kuo jih-pao (the Republican Daily News), issued 
weekly from August 19th to December 25th, 1924 and fortnightly in 1925. 

19T, L. Shen, ‘tA Study of the Anti-Christian Movement,’’ CR. vol. 56, no. 4 (April 
1925), 231. 

20NCH, January 3, 1925, 9; January 10, 1925, 41-42, 44-45. Shun Pao, December 
25, 1924, 11. 

21 Fei chi-tu chiao (Anti-Christianity) (hereafter FCTC) seen at the Library of Con- 
gress, no. 1 (November 1925), 4, 5 (December 1925); see especially the articles ‘‘The 
Mission of this Publication,’’ 1-2; ‘‘An appeal to the Students dismissed from Mission 
Schools because of their activity conceming the May 30 Movement’’, 6-10; ‘tThe Anti- 
Christian Movement in the Wu-ch’ang and Hankow region during the last six months”’, 
54-55. See also T. L. Shen, 231. H. F. Ward, ‘*China’s Anti-Christian Movement’, 
The Christian Century, 43 (April 15, 1926). 

22 For the resolution of Ch’uan-kuo hsueh-sheng tsung hui KSTS 395-400. 
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efforts of more than twenty different organizations.”* Special anti-Christian 
demonstrations were planned again in Christmas week of 1925 and 1926, and 
in some cities were carried out with violence. 

The left-wing members of the southern government were particularly bitter 
against Christianity, and when the Nationalist forces moved northward, in the 
summer of 1926, they began an active campaign against Christianity. Looting 
and killing began.** Property of Christians was plundered and destroyed, 
churches and schools were occupied. The attack was bitterest in central China; 
and in Nanking, missionaries were killed in March 1927.’* By the summer of 
1927, a large proportion of the missionaries, especially the Protestants, had 
withdrawn from the interior, even from regions not yet occupied by the Nation- 
alist forces. During this year, over 3,000 missionaries left China.”* Mission 
schools and hospitals were closed or left to Chinese staffs, and churches ex- 
perienced the greatest dislocation of their work since the Roxer Uprising. 

What are the factors which gave rise to and sustained this Anti-Christian 
movement of 1922-1927? In the following pages, the constituent forces of the 
movement will be analyzed mainly from three viewpoints: (1) ‘‘The New 
Thought,’’ (2) Nationalism, and (3) Communism. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUENT FORCES IN THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 


(1) New Thought ' 


The New Thought movement, which was influential among young inte llec- 
tuals in China after 1915, paved the way for the Anti-Christian agitation of the 
1920s. The leading idea of the New Thought was “‘science and democracy’’. 
Through it, Western thought imbued with rationalism and humanism influenced 
all fields of Chinese intellectual activity. 

Hsin Ch’ing-nien (La Jeunesse), the principal journal of this movement be- 
gan publication under Ch’en Tu-hsiu in September 1915. In January 1917 Ts’ai 
Yiian-p’ei was inaugurated as chancellor of Peking University, and owing to 
his educational reforms based on Western ideas, the university became the 
cradle of the so-called Chinese Renaissance. The classical written language 
was attacked in favor of the spoken language, pai-hua; this linguistic revolu- 


23 Foundation Statement of the Shanghai Fei chi-tu chiao ta t’ung-meng’’, FCTC, 
no. 5 (December 1925), 61-62. ‘*Requests to the Shanghai Fei chi-tu chiao ta t’ung- 
meng”’, ibid., 70-73. 

24NCH April 9, 65; May 14, 284; May 7, 242; May 21, 325; July 9, 53; August 6, 234; 
September 3, 398; September 17, 480; all in 1927. 

25 China Christian Year Book (hereafter CCYB) 1928, 9. CR vol. 58, no. 2, (February 
1927), editorial, 80. 

2° CCYB, 1928, 11, 115, 155, 156, 158. China News issued weekly during the China 


crisis by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 1-5 (April 12- 
May 10, 1927). 
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tion was led by Hu Shih and Ch’en.”* The Young China Association was or- 
ganized in June 1918 by Li Ta-chao and others with the following stated pur- 
pose: ‘Our Association dedicates itself to Social Service under the guidance 
of the Scientific Spirit, in order to realize our Ideal of creating a Young China’’. 
It began to issue its journal Shao-nien chung-kuo (Young China).” The May 4 
Movement of 1919, which was primarily a student protest against the decision 
at Versailles concerning Shantung, inaugurated an epoch in the intellectual 
movement. Here the ideas of New Thought were closely connected with nation- 
alism. 

How religion was treated in this new thought is the point to be noted here. 
In spite of the leaders’ diversity of opinion, their common attitude concerning 
religion was always critical, and most of them regarded religion as useless.*° 
Ts’ai Yuian-p’ei, while not positively denying religion, stated that it is of no 
use in modern times when science has made such advances, and that “‘reli- 
gious truths become clear as a result of investigation”’.*’ Ch’en Tu-hsiu in- 
sisted that one should oppose traditional religion in order to develop science. 
As for Christianity, he severely criticised certain irrational elements of the 
Christian doctrine and defects of the church, in spite of his appreciation of the 
personality of Jesus.** But some people definitely opposed both Christianity 
and Christ himself. In an article entitled ‘‘Vhat is Jesus?’’, Chu Chih-hsin 
concluded that ‘Jesus is an idol which is fair-spoken, ill-natured, narrow- 
minded, selfish, irascible and revengeful’’.** 

In September 1920, the executive committee of the Young China Association 
passed the proposal made by its members residing in Paris, that anyone who 
had religious faith of any kind should be excluded from membership. As this 
decision led to a controversy, the Association held special lecture meetings 
concerning religious problems in Peking and Nanking, where the opinions of 
intellectual leaders were clearly stated.** This was in 1920 and 1921. Bertrand 
Russell was one of the speakers who spoke out against religion. 

Arguments expressed by the anti-Christian agitators in 1922 show a striking 
resemblance to those of the new thought leaders. The ideas of science and ra- 
tionalism were used as the chief weapons of attack. The manifesto of the 


2®Hu Shih, ‘‘The Literary Revolution in China” in China To-day Through Chinese 
Eyes (London 1923, 2nd ed.), 54-85. John DeFrancis, Nationalism and Language Re- 
form in China (Princeton, 1950), 55-84. 

2 KSTS, 183. 

3°W, H. Kiang, op. cit., 58. Ph. de Vargas, ‘*The Religious Problems in the Chinese 
Renaissance”’, International Review of Missions, vol. 15, no. 57 (January 1926), 3-20. 

*\ Ts’ai Chieh-min hsien-sheng yen-hsing lu #27 WHEE BFTEE (Articles and Lec- 
tures of Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei) (Peking 1920), 45-49. 

32 Tu-hsiu wen-ts’un (A collection of Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s works) (Shanghai 1922), 417- 
430, 659-662. 

33 Chu Chib-hsin wen-ts’un r@ifqg  3%4F% (A Collection of Chu Chih-hsin’s works) 
(Shanghai, 2nd ed. 1927), 391-408. 

3*KSTS, pp. 51-185. 
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Great Federation of Anti-Religionists of March 21, 1922, begins as follows:** 


Ve swear ourselves to sweep away the poison and harm of religion on behalf of human 
society. We profoundly deplore the fact that in human society religion has spread a 
poison which is, ten times,a hundred times,a thousand times worse than floods or fero- 
cious animals. If there is to be religion, mankind may just as well not exist; if there 
is to be a human race, religion must not subsist. Religion and mankind cannot both 
exist. The origin of mankind has been through evolution; but in religion it is explained 
with bias that man and all things were created by heaven or earth. In the beginning 
men were free and equal; but this is distorted by religious explanation; thought is re- 
strained, personality is ruined, idols are worshiped and one man is adored as master. 


In the second circular telegram issued by the Association on April 1, 1922, it 
was stated that its aim was ‘‘solely to remove the yoke of religion and to en- 
hance the truth of science’’.** In the manifesto issued that year, the Anti- 
Christian Student Federation in Nanking denounced Christianity as mere su- 
perstition, demanding absolute freedom of thought, and emancipation from reli- 
gion; it declared all Christians to be hypocrites.®’ In August 1923 C. S. Chang 
published in the Chinese Recorder an article about the Anti-Christian move- 
ment, in which he summarized the main points of attack against Christianity, 
which had appeared in some hundred articles.** 


(1) Attacks on religion itself 


(a) religion is out of date; (b) religion is unfavorable to human progress; (c) 
religion has no connection whatsoever with morality; (d) religion is not nec- 
essary to mankind. 


(II) Attacks on Christian teaching 


(a) it is too unscientific; (b) it is contrary to logic; (c) it is contrary to so- 
cial theories; (d) it is not at present adaptable. 


Although the Christian church was attacked from different angles, this line of 
argument about religion in general and Christian teaching is similar to that of 
New Thought leaders. In fact, several of them, including Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei and 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu and even Wang Ching-wei (Chao-ming) of the Kuomintang were 
supporters of the Anti-Christian movement.*° The agitators used the method of 
the May 4 Movement, sending out circular telegrams to the large cities, and 
appealing to students to collaborate with them. 


35 KSTS, pp. 193-194. 

3®©KSTS, pp. 196-199. 

37 North China Standard, April 2, 1922. 

35 CR vol. 54, No. 8 (August 1923), pp. 463-464. 
“ North China Standard, March 31, April 1, 1922. 
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The Anti-Christian movement gave rise to more serious discussion of Chris- 
tianity and religion in general. On the whole, opinion in the initial period of 
the movement was that religion is unnecessary in modern society. But it should 
be noted that there were some, including leaders of the New Thought move- 
ment, who, in spite of their disbelief in religion, voiced opposition to the 
Anti-Christian movement. 

On March 31, 1922, five professors of the National Peking University, Chou 
Tso-jen, Ch’ien Hstian-t’ung, Shen Chien-shih, Shen Shih-yuan and Ma Yii-tsao," 
published the following declaration advocating freedom of religious belief.** 


We are not followers of any religion nor do we support any; but we oppose the chal- 
lenging attack on all! religion. Ve maintain that men should have complete religious 
freedom and that it should not be interfered with by anybody. Vithin the limits imposed 
by law, religious freedom is guaranteed by the constitution. The intellectual class 
should take the lead in observing it; at least, it should not take the initiative in violat- 
ing it. For this reason, we express and declare our opposition to the present activities 
of the Anti-Christian and anti-Religious Federations. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Scientific Anti-Religious Movement and the Reli- 
gious Anti-Religious Movement’’ Fu T’ung insisted upon the attitude of scien- 
tific criticism, condemning the anti-religious movement as unscientific, and 
calling it a ‘Religious Anti-Religious Movement’’.” The two attitudes opposi- 
tion to religion and criticism of religion were not clearly distinguished in the 
anti-religious movement.** Since it was primarily a student movement, the idea 
was spread in a somewhat naive and crude form, as one can see in the mani- 
festoes and telegrams. 

It is noteworthy that in the course of the anti-Christian movement, the op- 
position to religion as ‘‘against science’’ appeared for the first time in the 
manifesto of the Anti-Religious Federation in Peking. There was no idea of 
this sort in the previous Shanghai manifesto of the Anti-Christian Student Fed- 
eration. It is reported that at first ‘‘their attack was solely against Christi- 
anity. But when this movement came to Peking, it was found to be too narrow 
and so it was transformed into an anti-religious movement under the name of 
the Great Federation of Non-Religionists (Anti-Religionists).’’** The anti- 
Christian movement was thus founded on a broader basis of rationalism and 
science, prepared by the New Thought movement which had its center in Pe- 
king. Although the idea of religion being ‘‘against science’’ appears in the 
movement later, as in the booklet The Anti-Christian Movement and the journal 
Anti-Christianity,*® this idea had its chief importance as a slogan in 1922. 
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“ KSTS p. 199. North China Standard, April 1, 1922. 
“3 Che-hsueh (Philosophia), 6 (June 1922), pp. 1-14. 
“Personal talk with Dr. Hu Shih. 
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(2) Nationalism 


Nationalistic feeling was a constant factor in the anti-Christian movement 
from the beginning to end, but it became particularly marked in the later years. 

Generally speaking, in mission schools the Western educators followed the 
traditional ideals, methods and subject matter of education which had origi- 
nated in their own countries. Stress was laid upon foreign languages and reli- 
gion; consequently they more or less neglected Chinese culture. They were 
very active, and the rapid growth of the Christian church and mission schools 
attracted the attention of the general public, especially after the publication 
of statistical data early in 1922.*’ Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei, who had formerly proposed 
esthetic education in place of religious education, wrote in March 1922 an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘The Independence of Education’”’, in which he insisted that 
education should be completely free from all sectarian churches and political 
parties.** In July of the same year, Hu Shih, Ting Wen-chiang, L. K. Tao, 
(T’ao Meng-ho), and V. K. Ting jointly proposed, at the annual meeting of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Education held in Tsinan, that 
no religious education should be allowed in the elementary school including 
kindergarten.” In October 1923, the Young China Association issued a book- 
let, Kuo-chia chu-i ti chiao-yi (Nationalistic Education), which contained ar- 
ticles severely denouncing Christian education in China. During the summer 
and autumn of 1924, four important educational conferences were held in Nan- 
king, Shanghai and Kaifeng,” and they all took the nationalistic attitude of 
opposition to mission school education. 

It was in August of that year that the Anti-Christian Federation was organ- 
ized in Shanghai. The students dismissed from a Christian college were its 
leading members, and the mission school became the main target of the move- 
ment.** This fitted in with the nationalistic tendency of educational circles 
and their desire to separate education from religion. The growing nationalism 
of the middle 1920s thus took the form of a demand for the ‘‘restoration of edu- 
cational rights.’’** After the student strikes at the Holy Trinity College and 


“’China Continuation Committee, The Christian Occupation of China—A general 
survey of the numerical strength and geographical distribution of the Christian forces 
in China 1918-21—(Shanghai 1922). 

“Hsin chiao-yu (The new education), vol. 4, no. 3 (March 1922). Léon Wieger, 
Chine Moderne, 3 (Hien-hien 1931), 76-79. 

5° KSTS pp. 271-272. H. C. Tsao, “The Nationalist Movement and Christian Educa- 
tion’’, CCYB 1928, 175. 

51 KSTS, 305-338. 

52(1) The Fifth Annual Conference of the Young China Association, held at Nanking 
in July. (2) The Third Annual Conference of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education, held at Nanking in July. (3) The Sixth National Conference of the 
Students’ Union, held at Shanghai in August. (4) The Tenth Joint Meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Associations of China, held at Kai-feng in October. 

53L. Wieger, op. cit., 5 (1924), 134-159. 

5*C, H. Peake, Nationalism and Education in China (New York 1932). James B. 
Webster, Christian Education and the National Consciousness in China (New York 
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Sacred Heart College, the students of Canton University started a movement to 
recover China’s educational rights from mission schools.** According to N. Z. 
Zia, the anti-Christian articles, known to him, which were published around 
this year, could be classified as follows:** Against Christian education—36, 
Against the church—5, Against the Bible—1, Against missionaries—5, 
Against Christian literature—2, Against Christians—11, Against Jesus—3, 
General attack on Christianity—34. Total—97. 

In June 1925, the Seventh National Conference of the Students’ Union passed 
an anti-Christian resolution in which it was proposed that every province 
should have a special committee for the educational rights recovery movement.*” 
In the case of Fukien, this newly organized committee published a booklet and 
set up five objectives: (1) school administration and curricula should be en- 
tirely under the control of Chinese higher educational institutions; (2) there 
should be no religious education; (3) restoration of students’ freedom, espe- 
cially non-interference in their patriotic movements; (4) students’ participa- 
tion in school administrations; (5) the director of the school and the head of 
the instructional departments should be Chinese.** The special committee was 
active in appealing to students of mission schools, and it undertook to help 
those who left mission schools to gain admittance to other educational insti- 
tutions. The following is a part of a notice addressed in Foochow to the mis- 
sion school students in the Christmas season of 1925. 


.+. The fortunate thing is.that the movement for the taking back of educational rights 
is already well under way and that the anti-Christian movement has organized a spe- 
cial committee, thus directly putting the responsibility upon us to cleanse and elimi- 
nate iniquity. In this purpose we have not been even a little remiss. But our fellow 
students in mission schools have had no purpose to save China. How can they be per- 
mitted to deceive themselves bu such a spirit? We hope the spirit of your countrymen 
may be your spirit and that you will not be the horses and oxen of the Christians and 
that you will not go around canvassing for the Christian celebration (Christmas). Come 
and join with the anti-Christians in our great demonstration in the form of a procession 
and assist in a righteous cause. Then the future of China will be very lucky.... 


The basis of this appeal was nationalistic feeling. The movement for resto- 
ration of educational rights became stronger as time went on, and on November 





1923). Alice H. Gregg, China and Educational Autonomy (Syracuse 1946), 114-142. 
Chung-kuo chin-tai chiao-yu chib-tu (Educational system in modem China), 159-164. 
Stanley High, The New crisis in the Far East—Christianity and Opposing Forces— 
(New York 1932) pp. 72-80. 

5SY., L. Lee, op. cit., 221. 

56N. Z. Zia, ‘*The Anti-Christian Movement in China,’’ CMYB 1925, pp. 51-60. 

57 KSTS 395-400. 

5° FCTC 4 (December 1925), pp. 56-58 See the papers of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, deposited in the Harvard College Libmry, The 
Correspondence and papers received by the American Board (Hereafter ABC) Foochow 
Mission, vol. 18, doc. 239, ‘*The Fuchien Student Union’s Announcement.’’ 

5° ABC, Foochow Mission, vol. 20, doc. 293 (received February 3, 1926). 
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16, 1925, the Ministry of Education of the Peking Government promulgated 
stringent-regulations governing schools established by foreigners.°° A protest 
against these regulations by the French Minister, on March 3, 1926, was ig- 
nored. The regulations issued by the Nationalist Government in November 1926 
were more drastic for mission schools, prescribing that schools founded by 
foreigners or by churches were under the supervision and guidance of govern- 
ment educational administrations, directors of private schools should not be 
foreigners, no religious teaching should be compulsory, etc.” 

Although the anti-Christian movement was started and continued primarily 
by students, in later years, especially after the May 30 incident, it came to 
rely on a nationalistic basis which was broader than student activity. In a 
small periodical, Anti-Christianity issued in December 1925, one finds a new 
slogan ‘Go into the villages!’’*? This meant that as the movement in the cit- 
ies as insufficient, and an attack must be directed also into rural districts; 
and that the target should be broadened from mission schools to the Christian 
church in general. A number of cultural and political organizations whose ob- 
ject was not primarily to attack Christianity, took a somewhat similar attitude 
against it. One of the most active organizations was the Kuomintang itself, 
especially the members of its Youth Club. 

Many of the Kuomintang leaders, such as Wang Ching-wei and Chu Chih- 
hsin, expressed their anti-Christian attitude as early as 1922, and from Au- 
gust 1924, the Min-kuo Jih-pao (Republican Daily News), the official newspa- 
per of the Party, published many anti-Christian articles. Generally speaking, 
the policy of the northern government headed by Tuan Ch’i-jui was not hostile 
to Christianity and he was severely criticised by the anti-Christians.*’ When 
the power of the southern government and Kuomintang spread to the north, the 
anti-Christian movement became connected with military action, and drastic 
measures were taken against Christian institutions. In the Kuomintang, how- 
ever, there were many Christian members. At the anti-Christian meeting held 
at Wu-ch’ang in 1927, Hsit Ch’ien gave an address, explaining the attitude of 
the Kuomintang in which he welcomed the participation of Christians in the 
course of the nationalist revolution.” Here the cooperation of Christians and 
anti-Christians was advocated under the banner of nationalism. 


© KSTS, pp. 370-371. 

* KSTS, pp. 372-376. ABC, Foochow Mission, vol. 20, doc. 248. 

62 FCTC, no. 4 (December 1925), pp. 46-47. 

*Y.L. Lee, op. cit., 222-223. T. L. Shen, op. cit., 229. E. J. Lee, ‘University 
Clubs and the Anti-Christian Movement’’, CR vol. 56, no. 6 (June 1925), 358. 

*Y. L. Lee, op. cit., 222. L. Wieger, op. cit., vol. 3, 83. 

*°C, S. Miao, “Current Religious Thought’? CCYB 1926, 41. Y. L. Lee, op. cit., 
223. 

®*7 FCTC No. 5 (December 1925), p. 63. 

** ABC, Foochow Mission, vol. 20, doc. 251. ‘The American Board’s view of its 
China situation, March 28, 1927. 
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If we analyze the anti-Christian arguments of later years, we see that the 
ideas of nationalism, anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism were the dominant 
themes.” Among them “‘anti-imperialism’’ had the strongest appeal. Recurrent 
phrases were ‘‘Christianity is the vanguard of imperialism in our country of 
China’’, ‘‘Christianity is an instrument of international imperialism to invade 
weak nations’”’, etc. 

It should be noted that in the last phases of the anti-Chyistian movement, 
when it was dominated by nationalism, one finds Christians participating in it. 
In the beginning, the movement had been promoted by students of government 
schools, and there was a clear distinction between their attitude and that of 
mission school students. But in later years the latter began to participate in 
the ‘‘anti-imperialism’’ and the “‘rights recovery’? movement. Especially after 
the May 30 incident in Shanghai, this trend became apparent in some Christian 
communities. For example, a Congregational missionary writing from F oochow, 
on July 16, 1925,” reported that there had been a patriotic parade with Chris- 
tian participation; that the Christian community, without regard to church af- 
filiations, had held a mass meeting at which they expressed their sympathy 
with the student movement in Shanghai; and that the Christian workers had 
changed their attitude, believing in the student propaganda. The head of the 
Chinese department in Fukien Christian University became a leader of the 
movement for recovery of educational rights.”? In the announcement of a Chris- 
tian Union, identified as written in late 1926, we read the following:” ‘‘We 
must support the officials of the revolution and support the officials of the 
revolutionary army,’’ ‘“‘Jesus’ idea is fundamentally a kind of revolutionary dy- 
namic,’’ ‘‘Imperialism is not only the enemy of the people’s government, but 
it is the enemy of Christianity.’’ In the editorial article of the Chinese Re- 
corder in February 1927, ‘‘the presence of Christians in the anti-Christian 
movement’’ was declared to be a noteworthy feature of this period. 


(3) Communism 


As the Communist movement was not yet powerful in the early 1920s the 
role of Communism in the anti-Christian movement is apt to be overlooked, es- 
pecially during its early years. The fact is, however, that it was an important 
factor. The first Russian declaration to the Chinese people and to the govern- 
ments of South and North China was issued in July 1919; and in 1920 Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao began their close connection with the Comintern. In 
1921, Ch’en Tu-hsiu was converted to communism and the Chinese Communist 
Party was organized. A ‘‘Communist Library’’ and the collected works of Marx 


7L. Wieger, op. cit., vol. 5, 211-232. FCTC, No. 1 (November 1925), 2-5; 4 (De- 
cember 1925), 54-55; 5 (December 1925), 61-62, etc. 
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and Lenin were published in Canton. In the period of the outbreak of the anti- 
Christian movement of 1922, there were the anti-British boycott, the Hongkong 
strike and the Communist manifesto to seamen in Canton; Communists were 
also active in Shanghai.” 

The manifesto of the anti-Christian Student Federation of March 9, 1922, 
which is the first document of the Anti-Christian movement, reads as follows:’* 


...-We know that the modem form of social organization is capitalistic. In this capital- 
istic social organization there is on the one hand the property-holding class which 
eats without working, and on the other hand the proletariat which works but is unable 
to eat. In other words, on the one hand a looting and oppressing class, and on the other 
a looted and oppressed class. Christianity and the Christian church of the present time 
are devils who support and help the former, and loot and oppress the latter. Ve recog- 
nize that such a cmel, oppressive and miserable capitalistic society is unreasonable 
and inhuman, and that we must plan a different [social] construction. Therefore, we 
recognize these devils who help tyrants—modem Christianity and the Christian church 
—to be our enemies with whom we must not avoid a decisive battle. 

The world’s capitalism which has grown and matured is now on the verge of col- 
lapse. Accordingly, capitalists of every country—whether in England, America, Japan 
or France—have become panic-stricken, and they have used all possible means to 
seek a bare chance of survival. Whereupon they have flocked to China one after an- 
other, and carried out an economic invasion. Modern Christianity and the Christian 
church are the vanguards of this economic invasion. 


The basic idea of this statement is clearly anti-capitalistic, and Christi- 
anity is attacked on this basis. It is reported that this proclamation was writ- 
ten by a group of Bolshevik students, who had dismissed the only Christian 
member from their group.”* In the above cited manifesto there is not a single 
mention of science which became the key word of the Anti-Religious Federa- 
tion. It should not be overlooked as a mere coincidence that Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s 
article ‘Why do we oppose the World’s Student Christian Federation?’’”’ was 
printed in the first publication of the Anti-Christian Student Federation. He 
was also the founder of the Socialist Youth Organization, which supported the 
anti-Christian movement at its first meeting in Canton.” 

In 1922, there were already Bolshevik organizations in government schools.” 
When Adolf Joffe came to Peking in August as a Russian envoy, he was wel- 
comed by fourteen ‘‘radical’’ organizations, in which we find the Great Federa- 
tion of Anti-Religionists along with the Karl Marx Society.” Li Ta-chao was a 
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sponsor of this Great Federation of Anti-Religionists." There were some non- 
Christian students in Canton who opposed the Anti-Christians, on the ground 
that the latter were following a Bolshevik principle.” 


The following is an example of anti-Christian student activities, as reported 
in the North China Herald April 15, 1922:"° 


In connection with the Non-Christian Students’ Federation movement, a meeting took 
place at the Chinese Y.M.C.A. on Sunday night following the weekly men’s meeting. 

It appears that about 50 members of the newly formed Federation presented them- 
selves at the meeting (about a dozen young girls being among their number) and repeat 
edly interrupted the speaker—Mr. Kan asked the students to postpone their questions 
until the end of the meeting, when he would be pleased to answer them to the best of 
his ability. Silence followed for some 15 minutes, when there was another outburst of 
questions. This time Mr. Kan decided to answer them. The following are several of 
their questions—What is the Y.M.C.A.? What is the Christianity? Who is or who was 
Christ? (To use their own words ‘‘What thing is Christ?’’) Mr. Kan refused to answer 
on the ground that if the smdents could not have better manners than term Christ as a 
thing, they would not be answered at all). Why do people live in this world? The usual 
closing time 9 o’clock had long passed, but still half a dozen students were standing 
up together and putting forward a like number of questions at the same time. At 10:15, 
one of the congregation stood up and suggested that the meeting be closed and ques- 
tions postponed until next week. Although this suggestion was followed, the non- 
Christian students still persisted in asking questions. The meeting therefore broke up 
in disorder, the non-Christians, throwing and scattering pamphlets and books into the 
air. Several of these, picked up after the meeting, were written in strong terms and 
give the views of the Non-Christian Students’ Federation and its aims, with which 
most people are now familiar. 


The coalition of the Kuomintang and the Communist Party (January 1924) 
was followed by the Sino-Russian agreement (May 1924) in which the Russian 
privileges in China were renounced. Many articles with a more or less Marxist 
connotation appeared in magazines and journals. One of the most influential 
publications of anti-Christian propaganda was the Communist weekly paper 
Hsiang-tao (Guide),"* whose editor was Ch’en Tu-hsiu. Although it is not easy 
to distinguish the arguments of nationalists and Communists during the coali- 
tion period, it is clear that the Communists were always against Christianity. 
The year 1927, when this coalition was broken up, was also the year in which 
the anti-Christian movement subsided. 

There were schools in Canton and Shanghai which were supported by the 
Soviet Union.*® Canton University, an important center of the anti-Christian 


movement, had close connections with the Soviet Union, and the Russian por- 
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tion of the returned Boxer Indemnity was used there through a special commit- 
tee.”’ The anti-Christian propaganda of Christmas week 1924 was held in this 
university with President Tsou Lu® as one of the speakers; and a committee 
consisting of seven Chinese Bolshevists was appointed to take charge of this 
campaign.” The university was also a center of anti-British agitation.” 

As a majority of the Christian schools were financed from the United States 
and as many British missionaries were working in China, the anti-Christian 
movement was closely connected with anti-American and anti-British agita- 
tion. The attack was often directed expecially towards American activities.” 
In the resolution of the Socialist Youth Organization (the Communist Youth 
Club, later) there is a remark about the Y.M.C.A.:°? “‘It is already indubitable 
that Christianity has become the amulet of capitalism and the vanguard of im- 
perialism. The Y.M.C.A. is attracting the young people of China by offering 
them privileges of education and amusement, making them followers of Ameri- 
can capitalism. It opens affiliated courses in commerce and trains students in 
behalf of American banks and companies; it makes propaganda for Sino-Ameri- 
can friendship in order to broaden the market for American capitalists.”’ 

The Russion policy of this period should not be left out of consideration. In 
1925, Y. L. Lee wrote in the Chinese Recorder:”* 


It has been, in the international situation, that Russia stands on one side and Great 
Britian and America or the Anglo-Saxon on the other. All the recent anti...’s have had 
something to do either with Great Britain or America. It has been practically the same 
group of people who were responsible for all kinds of demonstrations who celebrated 
the Russian National Day more than they did the !anniversary of] October 10th. One 
often wonders who has been pulling the string behind the curtain after all. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence we have surveyed from three different points of view suggests 
that the Anti-Christian movement of 1922-1927 was first started under the in- 
fluence of Communism, and it was soon supported and developed by the ‘‘New 
Thought”’ and its idea of science. From 1924 on, especially after the May 30 
incident of 1925, the movement was accelerated by the feeling of nationalism 
which was also closely connected with Communist ideas. The attack was di- 
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rected mainly against mission schools, and Protestant activities suffered 
most. Criticising the weak points of the church and missionary work, the move- 
ment stimulated the independence of the Chinese indigenous church (a topic 
beyond the scope of our present paper). 

The nature of this movement in the years 1922-1927 becomes clearer when 
it is compared with the Boxer Uprising. The movement of 1900 was confined 
to a few provinces of Northern China; in the 1920s it spread over the entire 
country, especially in the south, and centered in large cities. In the former, 
the main body of the movement was a secret society, with country people and 
the unemployed as its members, who were inspired by superstition, mob psy- 
chology and fear.”* In the latter, the movement was led by organized students 
with intellectual leaders, and it was promoted by the political parties of the 
Communists and Nationalists, sometimes with the participation of laborers.” 
Business men and the trading and industrial middle class were inactive in the 
movement. ° The anti-Christians of the 1920s were imbued with rationalism 
and national consciousness and used a logical analysis as their weapon of 
attack; they made their propaganda through literature, mass meetings and dem- 
onstrations. In 1900, all the foreign powers opposed the movement, but in the 
1920s it was welcomed or supported by the Soviet Union. 

Whenever Christianity had previously been rejected in China there had al- 
ways been a conflict with traditional ideas and customs, of which the strong- 
est was the ancestor worship connected with Confucianism. In the 1920s there 
were many new movements among the traditional religions of Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism; which were sometimes critical of Christianity.’’ But by 
and large, these new movements were marked by two characteristics: they 
were syncretic and they showed the influence of Western ideas. Traditional- 
ism was sometimes connected with nationalism and was in many cases contra- 
dictory to Christianity,’* but when we confine ourselves to the anti-Christian 
‘*movement’’, traditionalism did not play a noteworthy role in the 1920s. It had 
been of importance in 1900. The weakness of traditionalism is a striking char- 
acteristic of the movement of the 1920s. 

In short, the Anti-Christian movement of 1922-1927 was produced by the 
new forces of Chinese society, which had developed in the course of moderni- 
zation, under the influence of Western culture. 

°4Sumiko Yamamoto, “Social Character of the Boxer Rebellion’’, Shikan 2%], 33 
(April 1950), 45-61. 

°5 National Christian Council, Annual and Biennial Reports, 1924-1925 (Shanghai), 
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°7F rank Rawlinson, Revolution and Religion in Modern China—A Brief Study of the 
Effects of Modern Revolutionary Movements in China on its Religious Life (Shanghai 
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III. RELIGION AND POLITICS IN MODERN BURMA 
JOHN F. CaDy* 


Ohio University 


INTRODUCTION 


Ov of the most important problems which independent Burma faces is how 
to establish a basis for constructive cooperation between politics and 
religion in meeting the needs of the new state. The youthful political leaders 
who dominated the immediate post-war period, were for the most part, disdainful 
of religion, and enamoured of Socialist or Communist ideas, They were acutely 
conscious of their country’s relative backwardness in terms of education, 
health, and economic development, and wanted to move forward rapidly with 
their modernizing program and social reforms. They were by the same token 
impatient of popular apathy and resistance, which were strongly reinforced 
by religious traditionalism. The viewpoint of the influential Buddhist monastic 
community (Sangha) was poles removed from that of the sophisticated radicals. 
The traditionalist lore of the Buddhist teachers (Sayadaws) was pre-scientific, 
obscurantist in terms of modern learning, and unrelated to technological needs. 
The Sangha, furthermore, at the end of the war, was itself rent by factionalism 
and demoralized by its heavy involvement over the preceding quarter of a 
century in political matters which were not properly the concern of the monks. 
In between these extreme groups and occupying a potentially mediating 
position, stood a small educated intelligentsia, including members of the 
pre-war British-selected civil and. educational services, who unfortunately 
lacked political influence. Thoughtful members of this latter group recognized 
the need for appropriating political and technological contributions from the 
West. They possessed at the same time some insight into the ethical and 
spiritual values of Buddhism divorced from the excess baggage of traditionalism. 
The need to revitalize social and religious sanctions for responsible public 
conduct was evident to all serious-minded Burmans who contemplated the 
demoralized situation prevailing at the end of the war. Thus the editor of 
The Tribune of Rangoon (November 24, 1950) urged Burmans to undertake 
self-examination to see whether they had not largely abandoned the Buddhist 
injunctions to cultivate kindness and consideration and to free their minds 
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from jealousy, hatred, greed, and malice. Nimety percent of the population, 
the editor affirmed, tended to base their conduct on the contrary principles 
that it did not pay to be good, that crooked men profited the most, that trouble- 
makers gained friends, and that the more lawless were one’s tactics the 
larger would be his following. Such a situation obviously afforded no founda- 
tion on which to build an independent democratic state." 

Modern Burma had to concern itself with the present and the future as well 
as with the past. It could not default in its effort to make a constructive 
adjustment to the economic, political, and cultural realities of its world 
environment without inviting disastrous consequences, The country now had 
some eighteen million people to provide for instead of two or three million as 
in 1800, Both its livelihood and its security were dependent on the cultivation 
of outside commercial and political contacts. The urge to Westernize was, in 
fact, more insistent under conditions of freedom than it had been under imperial 
rule, for Burma could no longer depend on Britain and India to provide essen- 
tial services. Burma must, therefore, move creatively forward to build the 
superstructure of an essentially secular state while at the same time reaching 
backward to provide religious and moral foundations for it. 


I. STATUS OF RELIGION UNDER BURMA’S KINGS 


Any attempt to bring Burma’s problem into historical perspective must 
start with the fact that the political and social life of old Burma, from the 
palace down to the village, centered around the Buddhist religion. The Burmans 
considered Buddhist faith the very raison d’etre of their state.? The wearers of 
the yellow robe were proverbially the conscience of the people, the custodians 
of literature and learning, the educators of youth, the champions of the moral 
order. 

According to both customary standards and the strict rules of the Buddhist 
faith, the monastic community was supposed to eschew all interest in mundane 
political affairs and to devote its attention exclusively to religious matters. 
Ordained monks who were invited by the village elders to take up residence 
as teachers in local monasteries were non-political and dependent on the alms 
of the pious for their support. The distinguished Sayadaws, or abbott- 
seminarians, who presided over the larger monasteries and pagoda shrines, 
gained their posts, in part at least, through nomination by religious officials 
connected with the royal court. As Sayadaws they enjoyed a large measure 
of local authority religiously. Acting on humanitarian grounds, they some- 
times countered decisions of the local governor by staying executions or by 


*Bama Kbit, Nov. 2, 1950; Oct. 3, 26, 1950; The Progress, Aug. 8, 1949. 
2G. E. Harvey,British Rule in Burma, 1824-1942. (London, 1946), 25-26. 
3}. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice. (London, 1948), 143-4, 13. 
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giving asylum to fugitives.* No wearer of the robe was subject to civilian 
control save at the top level of the court acting there only on the advice of 
responsible representatives of the Buddhist order, 

The key religious figure at the court was the royal chaplain, or thathan- 
abaing, who was assisted by a council representing the various sects of the 
order. The Chaplain, as palace tutor, enjoyed a personal standing with the 
king and was an essential element in the religious branch of the central 
governmental machinery; he was, also, the recognized head of the monastic 
community throughout the country.* The monks at court participated in affairs 
of state, celebrations, ceremonials, and cremations.® They were frequently 
sent on diplomatic missions, apparently to add an aura of sincerity to royal 
proposals.’ Monks sometimes interceded to save the lives of persons wantonly 
condemned and even dared on one occasion to berate the king for employing 
dishonesty and trickery in a diplomatic affair where a monk had been per- 
sonally involved.* The court monks were not strong enough to challenge the 
established practice of killing off the king’s brothers and other kinsmen whose 
presence might impair the stability of the reign.* They nevertheless on oc- 
casion urged the deposition of unworthy monarchs, led revolts, aided royal 
personages to escape, and one even acted as regent.*® Monks took a leading 
part in the popular opposition to British conquest in 1852 and 1886," 

But the court chronicles contain clear evidence that the king brooked no 
clerical challenge to his authority over the state. He punished summarily any 
indication of defiance or rebellion. Neither the personal influence of the 
thathanabaing nor the humanitarian principles of the Buddhist faith seem to 
have moderated appreciably the unrestrained violence which characterized 
most of the reigns.’ The Court Chaplain came as close to being an instrument 
of the king’s power as a limitation upon it, He exercised religious authority 
in his own right, but served also as the channel through which the sovereign 
authority of the Court was made effective in the religious affairs of the state, 

The Court-created hierarchy was a loose and tenuous affair. The clergy 
over which the Chaplain was the head was an aggregation of individual 
ascetics rather than an ecclesiastical institution. The thathanabaing, together 
with his assistants, the regional gainggyoks (sometimes called bishops), 
exercised jurisdiction over legal cases involving monastic disputes, diffi- 


*G. E. Harvey, History of Burma. (London, 1925), 199, 206, 278. 
SIbid., 81. 

®Ibid., 38. The coronation ceremony was not Buddhist but Brahmanical. 
"Ibid., 88, 233, 244, 251. 

®Ibid., 62, 199. 

*Ibid., 50, 63, 177. 

1°1bid., 97, 107, 177-188, 183, 215, 235. 

Furnivall, op. cit., 199-200. 

“Harvey, History of Burma, 50, 62, 68. 
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culties arising over pagoda lands, and the more flagrant personal offenses 
of the clergy. These officers at court also supervised the official annual 
examinations in the Pali scriptures, recommended learned monks for appoint- 
ment as Sayadaws at important monastic centers, and supervised monastic 
education generally.** Normally, routine discipline within each monastery 
was locally maintained. 

In the governmental field the Court Chaplain worked in close cooperation 
with two important officers, both financed by and responsible to the king. The 
first was the Commissioner of ecclesiastical lands, or Wutmyewun. He super- 
vised pagoda maintenance and kept the records of monastic land holdings and 
other religious property including pagoda slaves. The second royal commis- 
sioner was the ecclesiastical censor, or Mabadanwun. He was assisted by a 
staff of eight secretaries, who prepared at the beginning of each Buddhist 
lent an official list of the ordained clergymen by districts, indicating their 
ages and dates of ordination. Under the guidance of the thathanabaing, the 
censor disciplined disorderly monks, unfrocking some, forcing others to be- 
come pagoda slaves, and occasionally ordering the execution of recalcitrant 
offenders.** The monastic community was thus largely self-governing, but was 
dependent none the less on the strong arm of the king to maintain essential 
discipline and orderly procedures. The religious functions of governmental 
authority were probably the most efficient and salutary of all the activities 
of the Court. 


Il. DEMORALIZATION OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS TO 1920 


The dire religious and social consequences of the action taken by the 
British in 1885-86 in destroying simultaneously the royal court and the 
authoritative sanctions buttressing the power of the thathanabaing were 
foreseen at the time not only by responsible Burmans but also by informed 
Britishers."* The Burmese in 1885 did not fight for. their impossible King 
Thibaw, but they fought hard for four years thereafter in a futile effort to 
save the court. When they saw that the kingship could not be salvaged, 
responsible lay and clerical leaders, both at Mandalay and at Rangoon, 
offered their full cooperation in restoring order if the British would establish 
a religious primate for all Burma and undertake to support his authority.*® 
Already in 1886, discipline within the monastic community of Lower Burma, 
which had been out from under court control since 1852, had declined alam- 
ingly, and its influence for good had been greatly impaired.'’ Something 


1bid., 326. 

“Ibid., 268, 326. 

Harvey, British Rule in Burma, 26-27. 
1Ibid., 27. 

47Furnivall, op. cit., 58-61. 
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might nevertheless have been salvaged from the system if appropriate and 
vigorous measures had been taken by the new British regime. 

But the British generals responsible for making the decisions had little 
regard for the wishes of the Burmese. They were immediately interested in 
eliminating all potential elements of resistance to British control. The in- 
fluential foreign commercial community, intent on the resumption of economic 
activities, was impressed by the apparent advantages of direct rule in estab- 
lishing orderly conditions."* British authorities accordingly made a clean 
sweep of the older system, abolishing not only the court but also the eccle- 
siastical commissions, governmental support of the thathanabaing’s authority, 
and even such traditional local institutions as the hereditary township and 
circle headmen.’® Monastic endowments were left intact, and the government 
continued to sponsor annual examinations in the Pali scriptures. But the 
primate was stripped of his effective disciplinary power. The punishment of 
disorderly clergy guilty of violating the secular law was turned over to regular 
governmental courts,” before which no loyal Buddhist would testify against 
the wearer of the yellow robe, no matter how serious the misdeed. 

The demoralizing effects of British policy were not at first apparent, es- 
pecially in Upper Burma where the authority of the Mandalay thathanabaing 
continued for a time to be recognized. But in Lower Burma, where monastic 
standards were already in decline, the situation degenerated rapidly. Social 
disintegration was aggravaved by circumstances attending the phenomenal 
extension of rice cultivation in the Irrawaddy delta on a commercialized basis, 
made possible because of the liberal application of moneylender capital and 
the unlimited migration of Indian labor. A footloose Burmese peasant pro- 
letariat came eventually to populate much of Lower Burma, where all of the 
cultivators were debt-ridden and lacking a permanent domicile in a stable 
community. Resident pongyis (monks) and religious instruction were missing 
in perhaps three-fourths of the new villages.” Social controls in Lower Burma 
became so ineffective by the end of the first decade of the twentieth century 
that lawlessness defied efforts of the police to curb it.” Even in the older 
settled areas where religious activities were not interrupted, monastic leaders 
faced increasing difficulty in supervising the training of neophytes, upholding 
ordination standards, and in disciplining the unfit within their ranks. Harvey 
described a particular monastery fallen on evil days, where the chief monk 
was senile, half of the eighty residents merited unfrocking, twelve of them 


Harvey, British Rule in Burma, 19, 27-28. 

°Furnivall, op cit., 62-70. 

2°Harvey, op. cit., 28. The Burma High Court in 1935 annuled the last remnant of 
the thathanabaing’s authority. 

7Furnivall, op. cit., 95-105. 

227ohn F. Cady, Development of Self-rule and Independence in Burma. (New York, 
1948), 31. 
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had never been ordained, and five were wanted by the police.?* In Upper 
Burma the traditional social order remained longer intact, but by the end 
of World War I the incidence of lawlessness here as well as in the south was 
growing ominously.”* 

The popular monastic schools also fell on evil days. They refused to submit 
to government inspection, and so were denied support from state funds. At the 
same time, the educational training in Government and mission schools in- 
cluded the study of English and other subjects which led to job opportunities, 
perhaps to university entrance and to a lucrative Civil Service post. Well-to-do 
Buddhist Burmans, no matter how devout, preferred to send their children to 
the Anglo-vernacular schools rather than to the pongyi kyaungs (monasteries). 
Students who became acquainted with Western learning looked down on tradi- 
tional Hindu-Buddhist teachings and tended to discount the religious views of 
their elders. Nationalist unrest among high school and university students 
was aggravated by the high percentage of failures in the examinations and 
by the lack of suitable jobs for those who completed their training. The sense 
of anger and frustration steadily deepened among the youth at the same time 
hat religious sanctions were weakening.”® 


Ill. RELIGION AND NATIONALISM COALESCE, 1920-1945 


By the twenties, a considerable proportion of the monks, especially younger 
jones not thoroughly indoctrinated, caught the nationalist fever. They had 
their own professional reasons for opposing alien rule, for it had discredited 
their learning and impaired both their prestige and support. Some were appar- 
‘ently convinced that the country was headed for moral ruin unless something 
drastic was done to reverse the trend. Many village monks regained a measure 
of social prestige by filling the vacuum in village political leadership created 
by classifying headmen as government officials and denying them permission 
to participate in politics. Efforts of older monks to check political activity at 
village levels were ineffective. Non-pongyi political agitators sometimes took 
to donning the yellow robe as a means of obtaining immunity from police 
action. Thus the political monks, seditious lay agitators, and ordinary crim- 
inals found common ground in their hostility to the police. Religion became in 
many areas not a Constructive, but a demoralizing social factor. Popular hos- 
tility to the Goverment and the police came to a head during the misery 
accompanying the 1930 depression.”® 
Buddhist monks during the interwar period played a leading role in fomenting 
the first student strikes and in an abortive effort to establish a system of 
Harvey, British Rule in Burma, 28-29. 
*4Cady, op. cit., 31, 33. 


*8Ibid., 48-49. 
**Ibid., 34, 37-38, 42-43, 45, 48. 
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national schools independent of govemmental control. They also contributed 
leaders to the majority boycotting elements of the General Council of Burmese 
Associations, successor to the Y.M.B.A., which refused to participate in 
dyarchy elections. Saya San, an ex-monk, led the popular rebellion of 1931,’ 
which was a grass roots affair owing little to the student malcontents or to 
Burman politicians jockeying for power at Rangoon. Monks performed magical 
ceremonies, including cabalistic tatooing, calculated to make the rebels 
invulnerable. Boycotting Buddhist elements participated for the first time 
in the election of 1932, when the pongyi-led anti-Separationists won an amaz- 
ing victory. It amounted to a flat rejection, sight unseen, of any British pro- 
posal for Burma’s separation from India or for a new constitution. Monks were 
also actively involved in the anti-Indian riots of 1938, this time alongside the 
village headmen.”* 

Political clericalism came to its complete debacle during the course of the 
Japanese occupation. Many pongyis actively assisted the invaders on the 
mistaken assumption that Japan being a Buddhist country would see that 
religion was accorded its rightful place once the British were thrown out. 
They reached the nadir of their disillusionment when the occupying Japanese 
proved to be even less considerate of the monks than of the civilian popula- 
tion. Some of the political pongyis tried to go along with Adipadi Ba Maw, 
but they also lost out in the end.” As a result of these accumulated setbacks, 
more conservative elements within the Buddhist order reasserted control and 
political activity came to an abrupt end, The monks took no part in ousting 
the Japanese, and they gained no place of leadership in the student-dominated 
Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, which assumed political control at the 
end of the war. Buddhism continued to be a symbol of Burmese nationalism; 
the Shwedagon platform and adjacent monastery gardens at Rangoon were the 
scene of popular political rallies; but the youth who ran the AFPFL were 
Western-oriented, took no orders from the monks, and paid them meager defer- 
ence. Politics and religion were temporarily divorced and doubtless for the 
best, all things considered. There could be no absolute guarantee, however, 
that conservative anti-Western feeling might not in the future again rally 
around clerical leadership. 

Recent relations between religion and politics in Burma can be illustrated 
by brief references to the four leading political figures of the last fifteen 
years, U Saw, Ba Maw, Aung San, Thakin Nu. The wily U Saw, angled delib- 
erately for pongyi political support before the war, but found himself without 
popular backing when he returned to Burma in 1946, The ambitious Christian- 


*7Harvey, British Rule in Burma, 28-29. 

*®Cady, op. cit., 42-45, 48. 

?Tennox Mills, [ed.] The New World of Southeast Asia. (Minneapolis, 1948), 
156-158. 
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trained opportunist, Dr. Ba Maw, gained political prominence initially by 
volunteering to defend in court the ex-pongyi rebel Saya San. He later joined 
the anti-Separationists as an avenue to power, and turned revolutionary when 
forced out of office. As Adipadi during the Japanese occupation, Ba Maw 
curried favor in Buddhist circles even to the point of renouncing his Christian 
faith. U Aung San, by contrast, was a national hero in his own right, strong 
enough to disregard political clericalism, to which he denied any role in 
political affairs. 

No one has appeared thus far who can fill Aung San’s shoes. Thakin Nu, 
who succeeded to power in 1947 after Aung San’s death at the hands of U 
Saw’s henchmen, symbolized in his own personal indecision the contrary pulls 
of traditionalist religion and Western concepts of government and socialist 
economics. He was immersed in politics, but his heart was with religion. He 
espoused a democratic-socialist political ideal, but he inaugurated the new 
state at the precise minute (3:40 A.M.) picked by religious astrologers (Brah- 
manites) as being the most auspicious moment. During the discouraging days 
of the rebellion of 1948-49, Nu withdrew to a monastery, where he said he 
would like to spend all of his days.’° Nu’s political standing owed much to 
his gifts as an orator, but more to popular recognition of his personal integrity 
and the sincerity of his religious faith. The weakness of his government 
stemmed not only from the magnitude of its problems, but also from his own 
divided allegiance to religious traditionalism and to westernized political 
and technological norms. 


IV. THE POST-WAR SITUATION TO 1950 


In the immediate postwar period political and economic issues were para- 
mount; radical youth was in control; religious influences were in eclipse. 
Conservative Burmans deplored the flagrant disrespect of youth toward elders, 
defiance of traditional mores, and especially the disruptive indiscipline of the 
student leadership at Rangoon University.’* But they were able to do little to 
correct conditions. Furthermore, no matter how much the editor-critics of the 
vagaries of youth lamented the decline of religion and neglect of the enlight- 
ened teachings of the Buddha, not one of them proposed that the monastic 
schools be revived as the medium of mass education. In numerous respects the 
traditional lore was admittedly inappropriate for modern needs.’* It was gen- 


The sophisticated editor of Oway (Sept. 29, 1950), noted that Nu had ceased talk- 
ing about becoming a monk. The editor tauntingly offered to subscribe to Nu’s ordina- 
tion costs, and to get him a cheap robe whenever the time came. 

“The Progress, Aug. 8, 1949; The Tribune, Nov. 22, 1950. 

The Progress, Nov. 1, 1949; Bama Khit, Dec. 11, 1949. Some 2.7 million children 
had been denied schooling during the war. 

The post-war Associations of Burmese Medical Practitioners, for example, a group 
concerned with the preservation of ancient remedies, was severely criticized by the 
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erally conceded that a new educational system suited to Burma’s independent 
political status must be devised. Basic moral principles would necessarily 
be a part of it, but it should also include the study of English as well as 
vocational and scientific subjects.’* 

There appeared at first to be little inclination on the part of the government 
to undertake the task of religious reform and revival. Burma’s new constitu- 
tion, formulated in 1947 under Aung San’s direction, provided for a secular 
state with no government-supported religious establishment. Aung San insisted 
that the pongyis should neither vote nor interest themselves in political af- 
fairs. The tenseness of the nationalist negotiations for independence monopo- 
lized attention to the beginning of 1948. The achievement of independence 
ushered in multiple revolutions, which shook the government to its foundations 
and eliminated its effective control throughout many sections of the country. 
Nu himself, in June 1948, attempted to placate leftist rebel elements by 
proposing that a league be formed under government auspices to propagate 
Marxist doctrine, although he quickly repudiated the idea. 

As late as December, 1949, Nu was careful not to identify his government 
with a particular religion when he tried to arouse the people to assist pacifica- 
tion efforts. He listed as one of sixteen ways to fight for peace the upholding 
of religious truth, but declared that peace would not emerge from prayers and 
rituals alone. Piety must be unalloyed, free from motives of self-aggrandize- 
ment, All religions would help to mitigate the evil in human nature if people 
strove to be good Christians, Mohammedans, Hindus, and Buddhists.” 

A series of policy decisions made during September and October, 1950, 
constituted a kind of water-shed in the efforts of the Burma Government to 
grapple with domestic and foreign problems. Taken together the new orien- 
tation amounted to a turning away from Leftist policies. On September 5, 
Nu proposed to the provisional Parliament that Burma approve the UN police 
action in Korea. Two weeks later, he expelled from the AFPFL two Socialist 
Party leaders of the Burma Trade Union Congress, who had challenged his 
Korean policy. On September 13, Burma signed the eight million dollar tech- 
nical aid agreement with the U.S.A. On September 14, the youthful Boh Ne 





vernacular press of Rangoon because of its failure to undertake experimental re- 
search and to systematize practice. Religious taboos against destroying animal 
carriers of disease were directly challenged by one editor. The press unanimously 
acclaimed the grant of monetary assistance by the World Health Organization to 
provide modern medical books and equipment. See Oway, Dec. 9, 1949; The Progress, 
Dec. 17, 1949; The Rangoon Daily, Dec. 18, 1949. 

33Bama Khit, Dec. 12, 1949; New Light of Burma, Dec. 8 and 10, 1949. The laymen- 
directed Young Men’s Buddhist Association sponsored popular examinations covering 
application to life situations of the principles of deference and respect found in 
the Mangla Sutras. 

34Translation of the Hon’ble Prime Minister's speech delivered at the Peace Monu- 
ment Foundation Laying Ceremony on the 11th December, 1950. (Rangoon, 1949), 
11, 13, 19-21. 
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Win, army commander, Deputy Premier, and opponent of U.S. military aid, 
surrendered the Ministerial portfolios of Defense, Home Affairs, and Religion 
to the elderly ex-ambassador to India, U Win. During this same month the 
Rangoon University authorities rebuffed an effort to introduce Marxist litera- 
ture into the curriculum, and the student body, encouraged by government, 
voted to reject not only the Communist-sponsored ‘‘peace’’ proposal but also 
the operations of political parties on the campus.** 

It was against this backdrop of general policy reorientation that three 
important religious acts were passed unanimously by the Burma Parliament 
in early October.’ These decisions solved no immediate problems, but they 
did constitute a significant realignment of governmental policy. 


V. THE DHAMMA CHARIYA ACT 


The first of the three religious bills, known as the Dhamma Chariya Act, 
established two government-sponsored ecclesiastical courts, one at Rangoon 
and the other at Mandalay. Their function was to restore order within the 
Sangha and to weed out the unfit from Burma’s 50,000 or more monks. The 
task was an enormous one, for minor violations of monastic vows were widely 
prevalent, and many monks had committed cardinal offenses which merited 
their expulsion. The courts had available for reference no previous listings 
of the names and ordination dates of the clergy, such as the court censor had 
utilized in the times of the kings. The new courts could not succeed without 
obtaining the voluntary cooperation of the locally resident pongyis and Saya- 
daws. Editors praised the action of the government, but concluded that a 
systematic registration scheme would also have to be devised.”’ 


VI. THE PALI UNIVERSITY ACT AND THE REVIVAL OF POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY BY MONKS 


The second act, known as the Vinissaya Act, established the so-called 
Pali University. It regularized for purposes of accreditation and eligibility 
for governmental assistance the standards for teaching and examinations in 
the sacred Buddhist scriptures on the part of monastery Sayadaws. The act 
provided that monasteries with a minimum of ten full-time students in Pali 
could apply for affiliation with the University. Teachers of Pali to be sup- 
ported by state funds would have to qualify under a Preceptors examination 


The Progress, Sept. 5, 1950; The Rangoon Daily, Sept. 8, 1950; The Hanthawaddy, 
Oct. 5, 1950; The Sun, Oct. 5, 1950. 

36The Rangoon Daily, Oct. 3, 1950; The Tribune, Oct. 4, 1950. 

37The Sun, Nov. 11 and Dec. 11, 1950. The disciplinary problem was illustrated 
by a legislative act introduced in August, 1951, prohibited such irregularities as the 
forcible disrobing of alleged pongyi offenders by fellow monks. The action followed 
an incident in Rangoon where a disrobed monk accused of unchastity was paraded 
through the streets. The Burman, Sept. 10, 1951. 
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administered by the governing body of the University. The latter consisted 
of representative Sayadaws from each affiliated monastery college, a smaller 
executive group selected from the larger body, and representatives of the 
existing Pali associations.* The act was hailed as the key to religious 
reform. But even here modern ideas were in evidence, for one spokesman 
hoped that the rumor was true that Pali would be taught in Western alphabets.” 
Governmental officers trained in Buddhist rather than in Western learning 
were appointed to act as liaison with the pongyis.*° 

The Pali University plan ran into considerable difficulty. The results of 
both the initial examination for preceptors held in late 1950, and the second 
held in June, 1951, were voided by the High Court on recommendation of the 
Sayadaws when it was discovered that the examination questions had leaked 
on both occasions.’ The June event was an elaborate cooperative affair 
including 22 examining boards. It produced 526 allegedly successful candi- 
dates, distributed some 11,000 rupees in prizes, and was topped off by a 
Convocation address. 

Meanwhile serious dissatisfaction with the government’s program manifested 
itself. A malcontent monastic group in Rangoon protested angrily the refusal 
of the Rangoon University Senate to admit monks to regular classes.** Nu 
tried to mollify the critics by expressing his sympathy for the establishment 
of a Pali University of superior quality.** In August the University of Rangoon 
made a conciliatory gesture by ruling that after 1952 courses in the Buddhist 
religion would become a compulsory feature of its language training in Burmese." 

The Pali University issue brought the disgruntled monks openly into the 
political arena,** despite the previous action by the All-Burma Preceptors 
Association and the Young Monks Association of Rangoon requesting members 
to desist from political activities.** The ‘‘Burma Sangha Party’’ in June, 1951, 
with a monk in the chair, denounced Thakin Nu as a Communist for advocating 
nationalization of pagoda lands, for failing properly to utilize Parliamentary 
appropriations to support Buddhism, and for sponsoring legislation calcu- 
lated to split the Sangha. The resolution attacked the AFPFL as the enemy 
of the Buddhist cause, and urged voters in the coming election to support 


38The Rangoon Daily, Oct. 5, 1950; New Light of Burma, Sept. 10, 1950. 
Hanthawaddy, Oct. 5, 1950. 

“The Progress, Dec. 28, 1950. 

“\Bama Kbit, Dec. 15, 1950; The Burman, July 7, 13, 1951. 

“The Burman, June 1, 5, 23, 1951. The Senate insisted that advanced Pali was not 


taught at the University and that pongyis could not be fitted into a coeducational 
scheme, 


“Ibid., June 21, 1951. 

“Ibid., July 5 and Aug. 27-28, 1951. In July a so-called ‘“‘Buddhist University”’ 
at Rangoon began soliciting applicants for admission. 

““The Sun (U Ba Pe), Dec. 11, 1950, charged that politics was interfering with 
religion and that the Act would inevitably be used as a stepping stone for politicians. 

““The Burman, Jan. 6, 1951. 
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any candidate hostile to that party.*’ In September, 1951, in Rangoon, suc- 
cessive demonstrations of pongyis, numbering several hundred each, disrupted 
the joint deliberations of the Pali Education Board and the Association of 
Sayadaws, and besieged the gates of the Secretariat. The monks demanded the 
removal of the officers of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, the recognizing 
of Buddhism as the state religion, the repeal of legislation interfering with 
the Sangha, and the convening of a general synod of monks to.purify the faith.** 


VIL THE BUDDHA SASANA ORGANIZATION 
The third and perhaps the most promising of Nu’s three religious acts 
established a central Buddhist organization representative of all Buddhists 


9 


in the country.*? The body would be assigned the task of translating the 


Pali Tri-pitakas into simple Burmese versions suitable for teaching purposes 
at various age levels and into English as well. It would also be responsible 
for promoting religious practices and unity among Burmans and for establishing 
centers for propagating the faith in outlying areas of Burma and abroad. Pre- 
mier Nu’s enthusiastic endorsement of the act before Parliament declared 
that the usual casual practices of Buddhism, such as visiting pagodas, reciting 
prayers, and telling beads, were not enough. Buddhist Burmans must be made 
to live and act according to the teachings of the Lord Buddha. Only thus 
would a solid and lasting basis for Buddhism be established in Burma, so 
that the people would be able to resist the intrusion of dangerous foreign 
ideologies. Nu challenged especially the allegations of propagandists who 
had the effrontery to assert that Marx was wiser than the Lord Buddha.” 

The Buddha Sasana Act committed the Burma government for the first time 
to active support of the propagation of the Buddhist faith, even though Nu 
declared it was not the intention to disparage other religions.** The proposal 
was challenging on two counts, namely, that it stressed training in the ethical 


“"Ibid., June 4, 1951. Both the cheating on the examinations and the open defiance 
of the venerable Sayadaws in charge of the Pali University suggest not only personal 
indiscipline, but also the influence of economic distress growing out of diminishing 
popular support at Rangoon for the needs of the clergy. The key to the situation seems 
to have been the government’s offer of financial support to those pongyis who qualified 
as preceptors in the examinations administered by the Pali University authorities. 

“The Burman, Sept. 21 and 24, 

“This Association was broadly representative, including one representative from 
each administrative district (three each from Rangoon and Mandalay), five from the 
Shan States, and a lesser number from Kachin, Chin, and Karen inhabited areas. The 
officers were to be the Minister of Religious Affairs ex officio, nine monks nominated 
by the President of the Union in consultation with the Sangha, nine regional represent- 
atives, and eight additional persons chosen by the President. New Light of Burma, 
Oct. 6, 1950. 

New Light of Burma, Oct. 6, 1950; The Rangoon Daily, Oct. 6, 1950; The Progress, 
Oct. 7, 1950; Summary of the Hon’ble Prime Minister's speech delivered in Parliament 
on 3rd October, 1950. (Rangoon, 1950), 1-4. 

54Some editorial comment was less narrowly partisan, stressing Burma’s world 
role to counter greed, hatred, and war, and suggesting cooperating in a world religious 
front to oppose irreligion. Bama Kbit, Oct. 8 and Dec. 27, 1950. 
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and religious teachings of Buddhism in contradistinction to formal observances, 
and that it afforded a positive diversion away from internal political dissen- 
sion. It also provided a basis for cultivating cultural ties with fellow religion- 
ists abroad. Sacred relics arriving from India and Ceylon in early 1951 were 
hailed as tokens of spiritual kinship among Buddhist peoples, under-scoring 
their cooperative mission to save mankind,** In June, 1951, the Rangoon press 
featured visits to Burma by an English representative of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists, by a spokesman for the Buddhist World Mission, and by the 
President of the Ceylon Buddhist Congress.” 

Organizational preparations for the Buddha Sasana Organization were ini- 
tiated in August, 1951, at a plenary meeting of the official representatives 
at Rangoon attended by both the Premier and U Win. In the following October 
came Nu’s breathtaking announcement that Burma would act as host in May, 
1952, (the date was later postponed) for the Sixth historic Buddhist Council, 
declared to be the first to convene since the one in 1870, which had also 
been held in Burma. The purpose of the Council would be to promote the 
world Buddhist mission and to promulgate purified translations of the Pali 
texts in Burmese and, if translators could be found, in English as well. As 
an earnest of the government’s interest in the success of the Council, the 
hardpressed treasury allocated fifty-five lakhs of rupees (5.5 million, or 
$1, 100,000) to pay the costs of the sessions.™ 

Thus did Premier Nu in little more than three years time accomplish a 
complete swing around from a confused advocacy of compulsory training in 
Marxist principles as the solvent of Burma’s political feuding to a full throttle 
promotion of religious revival. As an antidote to the propagation of Communist 
ideas, the tactic was immediately effective especially since it was accom- 
panied by American Point 4 assistance. The longer run influence of the 
religious orientation on the tackling of tangible problems of government and 
economics will depend on how far the selective reinterpretation of the Pali 
scriptures can be carried. Buddhist Burmans educated in the West and appre- 
ciative of the values of the teachings of Gautama would welcome a religious 
revival but not a return to obscurantism. Some of them wondered whether the 
government, so hard pressed in other areas, could afford to divert so much 
effort and wealth to matters not directly related to tangible needs. The editor 
of Rangoon’s leading English language daily saw in Nu’s absorption in reli- 
gious matters a threat to the secular state and expressed concern lest im- 
portant decisions might turn on religious grounds rather than on more strictly 
governmental considerations.** 


52¢be Burman, Jan. 22, and Feb. 6, 1951. 

53The Burman, June 4, 15, 1951. 

*4Ibid., Oct. 24, 31, 1951. Burma’s numbering ignores several other such Councils 
in recent years held in Thailand. 

55The Nation, April 19, 1952. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS 


There are now and will doubtless be for a long time to come evidences of 
cultural lag in Burma, such as the astrologers’ warnings in the press that the 
election dates were not propitious and their recommendation to set up spirit 
shrines in Rangoon to ensure the continuance of the government in power.*® 
But if Burma can come to grips with its basic problem of cultural schism, 
which is the root of much of its disunity and indiscipline, there exist grounds 
for hope that the state will surmount its difficulties. The country’s basic 
problem may well be neither political nor economic, for it is groping amid a 
welter of confusing influences to find its soul. That is a worthy goal. If the 
quest can be carried to a meaningful conclusion (which will require decades 
rather than years) without hampering in the process intelligent adjustments to 
outside cultural influences, one need not worry excessively about leftist 
utterances of University students, or the Communist’s jibes that Buddhists 
are the ‘‘watch-dogs of the expansionists.’’*’ Meanwhile real problems must 
be met by real solutions; diverting attention to religious preoccupations will 
not solve them. 

Cultural reintegration in Burma is inevitably a problem for internal solution, 
but friendly outsiders who understand the situation can perhaps help the 
mediating group. Appeals to fear or to economic self-interest alone cannot 
be made to mesh effectively with efforts at cultural and social reintegration. 
The total Western impact may have to be diluted somewhat to the point where 
considered adoption of desired elements from the outside can become sanely 
possible. Indigenous cultura! concepts and institutions must be redefined and 
reevaluated in terms of modem needs without encouraging automatic accept- 
ance of tradition or rejection of things alien. This problem points to the need 
for a long run program of friendly cultural interchange with the West on un- 
official as well as official levels, in an attempt to share ethical and social 
values which both Westerners and Burmans can recognize as valid and worthy. 
America must offer to Burma, in other words, not only financial and technical 
assistance, but also our best intelligence, understanding, and good will, 
supported by basic convictions which reflect our own social and religious 
insights, The task calls for persistence and for faith. 


5°The Burman, May 5, 30, 1951. 
5’The Sun, Sept. 14, 1950; The Burman, June 12, Oct. 18, 1951. 
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IV. COMMENTARY 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL* 


Yale University 


O phase of the contemporary history of the interaction between the peo- 
N ples of Eastern and Southern Asia and the carriers of European civiliza- 
tion is likely to be more rewarding than the study of religion. Fortunately the 
chronological record of Christian missionary activity is extraordinarily de- 
tailed. We know who the missionaries were, where they came from, what their 
social background was, how they were recruited, trained, organized and fi- 
nanced; how much time they devoted to preaching, teaching, healing, building, 
publishing, and the like; how they conceived the strategy of selecting audi- 
ences and the tactics of approach. In a word we are remarkably well informed 
about who said and did what to whom in the name of Christ. We know when 
they did it and the “‘why’’ that they gave themselves for doing it. Granting 
that there are many more chronologies to be filled in, the point remains valid 
that research effort is sufficiently well endowed with information to justify 
the scholar in directing his attention toward more ambitious tasks than the 
calendar of missions. The most attractive problem is that of providing the 
materials on the basis of which an ever-improving answer can be given to the 


ultimate question of effect: What of it? What were the impacts of Christian 
missionary work or indeed of Christianity? What factors have conditioned 
successes and failures? 

It is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of the impact of Chris- 
tian missions without assembling and examining a detailed documentation of 
the entire historic context in which the missionaries were active. How shall 
we go about this larger task? It is reasonable to begin by asking what ‘‘re- 
sults’’ are conceivable. For instance, what is the maximum conceivable impact 
of the Christian religion upon a non-Christian people? 

Total incorporation is the answer: the adoption of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity at the expense of rival doctrines, the extension of Christian churches 
at the expense of other ecclesiastical organizations, and the bringing of public 
and private conduct into harmony with the teachings of Jesus. 

What, on the other hand, is the minimum impact? Total rejection: the refusal 
to adopt Christian doctrine, to organize Christian churches, to modify the 
conduct of the people to conform with Christian norms. 


*Mr. Lasswell is Professor of Law and Political Science at Yale University and 
author of such books as Psychopathology and Politics (1930), World Politics and 
Personal Insecurity (1935), Power and Personality (1948), and The World Revolution 
of Our Time [Hoover Institute and Library] (1951). 
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No one doubts that the influence of Christianity upon the Far East up to the 
present time has been somewhere between these two extremes. We are evi- 
dently dealing with a blend of partial incorporation and partial rejection. We 
know that the number of Japanese, Chinese, Burmese and others who became 
almost fully identified with Christian doctrine, organizations and norms of 
conduct at various times was a tiny percentage of the whole population. But 
we have no doubt that Christianity had an impact upon many of those who 
during a given period were not identified with it. 

One response to Christian missionary activity was a more intense reaffir- 
mation of earlier patterns of religion or philosophy. Or perhaps there was 
reversion to indifference toward elaborate doctrinal systems of any kind. 
Occasionally the reaffirmation took the shape of a revival of patterns anchored 
so far in the past that it amounted to an innovation, although never admitted 
to be such, 

On inspection the purported revivals might diverge remarkably from the 
symbols and practices of antiquity, and reveal a strong resemblance to the 
characteristic features of the Christian complex of doctrine, organization and 
ethic. Despite the rejection of Christianity it is apparent that many Christian 
patterns were partially incorporated. Perhaps the incorporation was deliberate, 
at least on the part of the leaders; or it may have been inadvertent. And the 
accompanying attitude toward Christianity was hostile, friendly or indifferent. 

Studying the degree of deliberateness paves the way to illuminate one of the 
most subtle and important questions connected with the history of Christianity 
in the Far East. How was Christianity perceived? To phrase it another way, 
how did Christianity look when it was first brought to the frame of attention 
of representative individuals? How did the image of the Christian change? 
These questions need to be answered in great detail for every culture and 
social class. To refer to a simple visual matter: Was a certain garb assumed 
to be an essential component of Christianity? On a more functional level: 
Did the missionaries appear as disturbers of the peace because they talked 
in public places? Were the missionaries regarded as the fulfilment of any 
local prophecies, or the repetition of any historic events? At a more sophisti- 
cated level: When did the missionary and the church begin to be regarded as 
a reactionary and not as a progressive element in the civilization of the West? 

We know that partial incorporation or rejection can be associated with 
innovation in one of two forms. Some uniquely local pattems may be evolved 
to meet the situation, or new and rival pattems to Christianity may be adopted 
from outside the local culture. New pagan cults sometimes arise to bridge or 
to widen the gap. Or such secular ideological antagonists as Communism are 
brought in. 

We may reformulate some problems in the light of the foregoing. Among what 
peoples, of what social class (and locality), at what time, did Christianity 
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attain its greatest impact in the form of: (1) relatively total incorporation, 
(2) the stimulation of defense by reaffirmation, (3) defense by partial incorpora- 
tion, (4) defense by innovation of uniquely local symbols and practices, (5) de- 
fense by the innovation of other than Christian traits of foreign cultures, 
(6) defense by direct attack with ideological, diplomatic, economic or military 
(police, informal) instruments, (7) defense by toleration. 

It is apparent that when we study the impact of the Christian religion on the 
Far East we are dealing with one phase of a world process of diffusion and 
restriction, which determined the fate of European civilization. During the 
nineteenth and early part of the present century the technology, organization 
and ideologies of Europe were moving toward universality. We can cut a slice 
through the stream of time at any moment and estimate the following points: 
How much total diffusion of European civilization is there up to date? How 
much restriction by partial incorporation (and rejection)? In particular, what 
is the position of Christian doctrine, polity and ethic in these developments? 
(For instance, did Christianity outrun other traits of the Western matrix, or 
lag?) 

The conceptions of diffusion and restriction are often used in two different 
ways, one static and the other dynamic. The static meaning refers to the fact 
of enlarged or reduced distribution of a trait.’ The dynamic sense is concemed 
with the weight of a given pattern of distribution as a determining factor in 
conditioning future spread or restriction, The acceptance or rejection of 
Christianity is the response which we are trying to explain. There is no doubt 
that the distributions just prior to a given period influence the responses made 
during the period. The happenings in the new time interval affect the pre- 
dispositions existing at the start to condition the final result. To speak in a 
formula, we are interested in explaining R, the response of acceptance or 
rejection of Christianity, in terms of factors in the current environment, E, and 
factors present at the start, the predispositional factors, P. 

What is meant is evident in the analysis of anti-Christian movements in 
China between 1922 and 1927.’ Several predisposing factors can be singled 
out, such as the depth of disillusionment with the Western powers among 
politicians, journalists, educators and students. Moreover, since 1915 the 
New Thought movement had been drawing a distinction between Christian 
dogma and the meaning of science and democracy. Soviet Russia had broken 
away from the unity of Christendom and supported the vilification of Christi- 


The task of summarizing the evidence for a given statement about the occurrence 
of themes can often be lightened by simple tabulations. See Yamamoto and Yamamoto, 
above, footnotes 56 and 70. The methods of content analysis are suitable for the 
tabular and graphical presentation of vast amounts of factual information. The standard 
treatment of technique is Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis, Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, 1951. See H. D. Lasswell, D. Lemer and I. de Sola Pool, The Com- 
parative Study of Symbols, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1952. 

?Refer to Yamamoto and Yamamoto, above. 
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anity as a “running dog of imperialism’’ and as an “‘opiate of the people.” 
Among the environmental factors that operated between 1922 and 1927 one 
of the most crucial was the agitational leadership furnished by the Communists 
during their period of active cooperation with the Kuomintang. During this 
time the foreign ‘‘imperialists’? sometimes resorted to coercion in trying to 
hold their own, and in this way dramatized the national weakness of China 
and inflamed national sentiment. 

Even without adducing other factors it is evident that a strong case has 
been made out to explain the choice of Christian missions and of Christianity 
as a target in the period under review. We can build up the theory of the fate 
of Christianity by proceeding from period to period in every locality, slowly 
noting and weighing the E and P factors of seeming significance. But it may 
be productive to supplement this approach by a more general theory of diffusion 
and restriction. One of the most obvious features of the long period of East- 
West contact in which we are interested is the chronic pressure upon the ruling 
groups of the Far East that emanated from the carriers of Westem civilization. 
That is to say, local elites were faced by actual or threatened deprivations 
of power, respect and other values. And these deprivations came from the 
superiority of the West in power. 

Let us examine the significance of these facts in the perspective of polit- 
ical analysis. How do elites undertake to meet situations in which they suffer 
some diminutions of power, and are apprehensive of further reductions? We 
adopt the postulate that all ruling elites strive to maximize their value posi- 
tion (which, of course, includes the power value). We do not expect that well- 
established elites who think of themselves as strong will seek to change 
themselves in basic ways. When a growing sense of weakness induces will- 
ingness to change, our hypothesis is that the ruling elements will adopt the 
innovations that they regard as least costly (in terms of their fundamental 
values). To put it colloquially: Elites will make the smallest adjustments they 
think they can get away with. Among these changes we regard material innova- 
tions as much less drastic than changes in the control structure or the ruling 
ideology of society. 

Our hypothesis of minimum change on the part of elites carries with it the 
corollary that the encircling civilization will be scrutinized in order to discern 
cleavages. We know that when they first sensed the tremendous strength of 
European civilization many leaders of Japan were disposed to swallow it 
whole.’ As they became more familiar with the outside world they perceived 
the fissures among national elites, within national states, and between devout 
Christians and others, They found that one man’s Christianity was not always 
the Christianity of his neighbor. The Japanese were less and less disposed 
to incorporate the religious patterns of the West, and more inclined to select 


>See the quotation from Nakamura Masanao in Schwantes, above, p. 124. 
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the scientific and material features of European civilization,‘ and the same 
principle of minimum change operated elsewhere throughout the Far East. 

Under some political circumstances the minimum principle can account for 
tremendous ideological changes. We know that when the ruling class of a 
country is threatened from within, or breaks into rival fragments, the foreigner 
is called in. There is keen rivalry to obtain outside support, and the willing- 
ness of desperation to modify important features of the self. It is within a 
context of this kind that we can account for the ideological shifts in China 
and the more moderate transformations of Japan. The general formula can be 
put in these terms: With political unity, minimum ideological transformation; 
with disunity, maximum. In accord with the most general hypothesis, vast 
changes can also occur under conditions of political unity, if the ruling group 
is convinced of the necessity of great changes in order to preserve power. 

At any time in the later years of the last century the hypothesis of minimum 
change might have been employed in considering the probable course of future 
events, and in guiding research to the study of especially significant areas 
and social classes. Bearing in mind the proximity of Russia and the tendency 
of Russian policy toward territorial expansion instead of economic penetration, 
the observer might have foreseen that Russia would loom as the number one 
enemy of Japan and China. If Russia remained the enemy, it was safe to fore- 
see that Roman Catholic and Protestant versions of Christianity would have 
a better chance of permeating the Far East than Greek Orthodoxy. The chief 
qualification on this prediction could have been that other European powers, 
notably Britain, might use their control of the sea and the surplus produced 
by their industrializing economy to bring pressure to bear along the Asiatic 
coast. But evidence was also at hand to justify another hypothesis about the 
possible evolution of ideology in the Far East. Proletarian socialism was 
already the principal secular ideology of the active elites of the ‘‘proletarian”’ 
organizations of Western Europe. The prediction might have been made that a 
successful socialist revolution occurring in any major power would have extra- 
ordinary fascination for all the modernizing elements throughout the Far East, 
unless the new socialist power stepped into the boots of old imperialist 
policies. A triumphant socialist ideology could break the remaining ‘‘unity 
of Christendom”’ and reduce the political appeal of Christianity. 

In our own day we may look into the future and think of some of the major 
contingencies in the light of the principle of minimum change. An imperialistic 
Soviet elite can create a reservoir of mass hostility throughout the Far East 
that is capable of being reactivated if the Soviet Union is gravely weakened, 
and if the non-Soviet world takes the upper hand. However this does not 
warrant the confident forecast that Christianity would be restored to its former 


“Refer to the outspoken words of Fukuzawa Yukichi, cited in Schwantes, above, 
p. 128. 
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footholds, or that it could spread with rejuvenated vigor. For example, it is 
likely that a new Chinese elite would emulate the Japanese and sponsor 
a blend of religion and philosophy rooted in local traditions re-edited to meet 
the expediencies of the contemporary scene. By encouraging a distinctive 
ideological pattern a ruling elite hopes to insulate its masses against the 
manipulations of outside rivals. So far as China is concerned the old ideolog- 
ical ties with Southeastern Asia put a premium on keeping the explicitly 
Christian elements in a new syncretism at a minimum. 

We must distinguish between ‘“‘tension’’ and ‘‘doctrine’’ in examining the 
impact of power upon religious or secular ideologies. Whatever the contributing 
factors, the fact of mass tension is a dynamic element in politics. Doctrines, 
on the other hand, play a secondary role, since for the most part they depend 
upon the state of tension to establish conditions under which they spread 
at a rapid rate. And other channels of tension removal often compete success- 
fully with the acceptance of new doctrine and the rejection of old beliefs. 
Consider, for example, the ‘‘escapist’”’ solutions open to an individual. These 
include drugs, sexuality, conviviality, and a host of private activities. 

We use the term myth to refer to ideological systems, whether sacred or 
secular.* And the most important hypothesis about the diffusion and restriction 
of myth appears to be that myth follows power. Granting that there is inter- 
action, and that power is also affected by the distribution of myth, it never- 
theless appears more consonant with the known facts to say that as a general 
tule the impending distribution of myth can be more fully predicted from the 
direction of power changes than the power changes can be forecast from the 
myth. (The facts of tension however are of more independent significance.) 
The broad facts of ideological evolution in Japan, China and Burma appear 
to confirm the broad connection referred to in the hypothesis. A politically 
unified Japan was able to retain a highly parochial ideology, while a divided 
China borrowed more extensively from the most powerful part of the surround- 
ing environment. The fluidity of the situation in Burma is in harmony with the 
general expectation. 

The hypothesis that myth follows power can be put in a broader context by 
taking note of the principal changes that have occurred in the structure of 
world politics. For years the politics of Europe was dominated by the Great 
Powers. More recent developments have imperilled this ‘‘polypolar” pattern 
so that the world appears to be moving into a ‘“‘bipolarizing’’ phase in which 
the giant antagonists are the Soviet Union and the United States. If the hypoth- 
esis that myth follows power had been applied the prediction would have been 
that so long as the Great Power system prevailed, the major cleavages in 
Western religion and philosophy would be reproduced with varying degrees of 


5The term myth is an established term for doctrines and sentiments found in a 
group. There is no implication of truth or falsity. See, for example, Robert M. Maclver, 
Web of Government, New York, Macmillan, 1947. 
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fidelity in the Far East. And today, in a bipolarizing world, the hypothesis 
can be applied by predicting that the principal alignment will be between 
Communism and a more unified ideology shared by the non-Soviet world. 

But what is this more ‘“‘unified ideology’’ of the non-Soviet world? As of 
this moment there is much confusion and uncertainty about the ideologies that 
are to stand against the communist challenge. Thus far ‘‘anti-communism’’ is 
one of the principal rallying points, although this has the disadvantage of 
attacking Yugoslavia, which is not now on the Soviet side, and of reducing the 
strength of divisive appeals that might be addressed to peoples inside the 
Soviet fortress. Hence in some ways ‘“‘anti-Kremlinism’’ is a more inviting 
slogan since it can be defined to distinguish ‘‘international imperialist com- 
munism’’ of the Stalin ctype from genuinely federative communism, But these 
conceptions are not popular among religious leaders who seek to meet the 
challenge of “atheistic materialism’’ by unifying all of Christendom, and all 
religions, in a crusade. “‘Christianity’’ cannot be the all-inclusive symbol 
unless the existing religions of the East give way. And ‘‘Christianity’’ may 
not even prove viable in the West if scientific agnosticism continues to play 
a major role, and a man-centered ethic of human dignity provides the clarity, 
unity and vigor capable of holding its own, or even providing the key terms 
of a more integrated ideological reply to the Soviet challenge. In estimating 
the factors affecting these alternative developments the analysis of Christi- 
anity’s role in the Far East is of outstanding importance. 

Consider, for instance, the hypothesis that Christianity after recent set- 
backs will renew the creative function that it is often asserted to have exer- 
cised in the Far East. It will be remembered that one of the standard justifica- 
tions of missionary activity was that Christian missions were the most pro- 
found influence in awakening the ‘‘sleeping’’ peoples of the East. In evaluating 
claims of this kind it will be necessary to distinguish between the propagation 
of Christianity and the propagation of other features of Western civilization. 


To many Christians, however, the line of demarcation between Christianity 
and ‘Christian civilization’’ is indefinite. The term Christianity is used to 
embrace the basic traits of European civilization, such as respect for the 
dignity of individual human beings, and the condemnation of infanticide, 
polygamy, ‘‘child marriage’’ and slavery. Understood in this inclusive sense 
the problem is whether to regard all the patterns of European culture as Chris- 
tian; or, if not, where to draw a line of demarcation. Everyone knows that in 
many areas the norms of Christian teaching are honored in the breach (as in 
the realm of chastity). Shall we impute the ‘‘conformities’’ to Christianity 
and the failings to pagan elements? Ot shall we conclude that to the extent 
that deviations are found after several centuries of Christian dominance there 
is some lack of inspiration and vitality in Christianity itself? 
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Fortunately we do not have to pass judgment on these thorny questions to 
provide material that has a bearing on the way in which they may eventually 
be answered. As scholars and scientists we can prepare the kind of history 
that draws a clear line of distinction between the two patterns transmitted 
by the missionaries: (1) religious and ethical doctrine, forms of worship, and 
organization of religious activities; and (2) other patterns of European culture. 
We leave open to debate the question as to whether all or only some of the 
patterns of the second kind ought to be classified as an outcome of the in- 
fluence of Christianity upon the evolution of European civilization as a whole. 

By making the distinction indicated we are able to suggest the advantages 
of conducting a detailed inventory of the two patterns at various times and 
places. Such an inventory would not only reveal the medical, architectual, 
scientific and other items of culture coming from the West, but it would enable 
us to explore in detail which variations within the vast matrix of European 
civilization were disseminated as an incident of missionary effort. No doubt 
we can identify some clothes, furniture, food and classroom practices.as 
**Middle Town Indiana,’’ and some of the houses and edifices as ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Beaux-arts.’’ In any case the foundation will be laid for precise studies 
of the impact of cultures upon one another. 

So far as the present record contributes to the problem, it appears to support 
the hypothesis that Christian missions in the Far East were more effective 
disseminators of non-religious than of specifically religious features of Euro- 
pean civilization. Hence much of the credit for ‘‘awakening’’ the peoples of 
the East and stimulating their creative energies must be given co the mission- 
aries in their capacity as transmitters of the secular elements of Western life. 
This conclusion suggests that the future impact of missionary effort is likely 
to be the same. 

Existing studies of Christianity in the Far East provide somewhat un- 
expected insight into the prospects of the Christian religion at home in the 
West. There is evidence that Christian doctrines and methods of organization 
were widely rejected on the basis of the appraisal, gradually arrived at, that 
Christianity was a declining rather than a rising trait in the complex of Euro- 
pean civilization. Whatever historic contribution may have been made to the 
growth of European civilization in its early stages by the Christian religion, 
it appeared to many that the creative epoch was over. The creative energies 
of the West were evidently going into science, technology, business, politics 
and art to a much greater degree than into religion. The implicit and sometimes 
explicit question became: Why bother to adopt the left-over elements of folk 
culture, instead of concentrating upon the creative elements of the current 
stage of a dynamic civilization? 

This record is of more than casual importance for the appraisal of the 
prospects of religion among us. Can Christianity once more become a source 
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of exuberant creativeness in the Western World and in this way add strength 
to the role of religion everywhere? This is a more searching question than 
whether Christianity can provide a set of expedient slogans capable of fur- 
thering the consolidation of a political coalition among the rulers of states 
that share a common Christian tradition. It is a question of whether Christi- 
anity can elicit the same outpouring of creative energy that has been going 
into atomic physics and chemistry, engineering, research in the behavior 
sciences, and into executive management. 

Further light can be shed on the problem by examining whether missionaries 
who were active in the Far East became great religious figures. Apparently 
no vast movement for the re-validation of Christianity arose among the mis- 
sionaries in the Far Eastern field and eventually carried a spark of spirit- 
ual rejuvenation to the homeland. On the contrary there are many indications 
that the trend was toward multiplying the secular rather than the religious 
functions performed by the missions. Furthermore, the dominant tone of the 
working Christians appears to have been a great toleration of pagan faiths and 
the willingness to spread merely the more humane norms of the West (besides 
the arts of healing and experimenting on Nature). Evangelistic missions would 
sometimes begin with the aim of devoting their energies to the direct spiritual 
enlightenment of Far Eastern peoples. Eventually they adopted the accessory 
secular patterns for the sake of enlarging their opportunities for contact. But 
in the act of working this transformation in themselves many missionaries 
were changed into administrators, secular teachers and technical advisors. 
They were in the act of partially incorporating into their religious activities 
the whole repertory of secular patterns provided by their own civilization. Did 
they not lose religious intensity and innovativeness in the process? 

The presently available picture supports the hypothesis that Christianity 
is unlikely to recover the initiative in the Far East, or to revitalize its con- 
tribution to the civilization of the West. But what of the indigenous traditions 
of the East? Is it likely that they will display the vigor needed to release 
the creative energies of their people in modernizing the local culture in its 
material, organizational, and (often) ethical aspects? May they even aid in 
the religious reconstruction of the West? 

So far as Japan is concerned the indications now at hand are that religion 
is parochialized to a degree that renders it an instrument of the local elite. 
It is ‘‘not for export.’? The evidence for China is more negative, even if we 
exclude the Communist years. Of the three countries referred to in the current 
symposium only Burma appears to have potentialities for the performing of 
creative functions by morally ascendant individuals, some of whom may be 
recruited from the large corps of surviving monks. 

The kind of leadership that might work wonders in bringing about an orderly 
transformation of communities with an unbalanced social structure is the holy 
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man who is able to persuade landlords to distribute land. The voluntary re- 
nunciation of special privilege and the assumption of roles of greater social 
responsibility is the kind of behavior required to meet the continuing crises 
of the time. 

We know that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is specialized to 
operate a totalitarian system on behalf of goals that support the power of the 
regime. Taken as a unit, the people of the non-Soviet world are accustomed to 
a greater degree of voluntarism. A persisting issue is whether the clarity, 
unity and intensity of purpose essential to the ideological integration of the 
non-Soviet world can be brought into being by persuasion, religious or secular, 
It is beyond the scope of this commentary to express an over-all opinion. But 
it is apparent that the study of religion in the Far East is capable of supply- 


ing a continuing flow of essential information for the reappraisal of possibili- 
ties and opportunities, 
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RURAL CONTROL IN NINETEENTH CENTURY CHINA 
KUNG-CH’UAN HSIAO* 


University of Washington 


RTHUR HENDERSON SMITH, writing near the end of the previous cen- 
A tury, characterized the Chinese village organization as ‘‘the self-govern- 
ment of the small communities’’ and asserted that ‘‘the management of the vil- 
lage was in the hands of the people-themselves.’’* His enthusiasm was shared 
in varying degrees by other writers, both native and foreign.’ For good rea- 
sons, however, this encouraging view is no longer supported by students of 
Chinese society.’ Among other shortcomings, it ignored the existence of a 
considerable number of tiny villages, especially in north China,’ and the fact 
that the inhabitants of such villages were usually too impoverished to be able 
to afford organization. It failed also to maintain a necessary distinction be- 
tween two aspects of village organization where it existed, namely, between 
the village as a center of rural community life and the village as an object of 
imperial control, each with its distinct leadership, the one called forth by gov- 
ernment action, the other emerging from the rural inhabitants themselves.’ 
This failure led to an illusion in which village activities and organization that 
came as a result of government control appeared as manifestations of local 
initiative. 

While it is unnecessary to demonstrate that the impression such as gained 
by Smith was too optimistic to be true, it may be useful to examine briefly the 


*The substance of this article is taken from a paper read before a session on vil- 
lage administration and local government at the fourth annual meeting of the Far East- 
em Association, and is a part of the result of the Modern Chinese History Project in 
the Far Eastem Institute, University of Washington, in which the present writer par- 
ticipates. 

1 Village Life in China (New York and Chicago, 1899), p. 226. 

2E.g., Hosea Ballou Morse, The Trade and Administration of China (London and 
New York, 1913), p. 59; Y. K. Liang and L. K. Tao, Village and Town Life in China 
(London, 1915), pp. 5-6; and Radhakamal Mukerjee, Democracies of the East (London, 
1923), pp. 181-182. 

3E.g., James S. Brugess, The Guilds of Peking (New York, 1928), p. 27; Martin C. 
Yang, A Chinese Village (New York, 1945), p. 241; and Ch’ier, Tuan-sheng, The Gov- 
ernment and Politics of China (Cambridge, 1950), p. 45. 

“Villages with less than ten households each were common in north China. See e.g., 
1850 edition of Ting-chou chib, chuan 6 and 7, passim. Major Mark S. Bell’s China 
(1884) contains descriptions of villages in northeast China, some of which were ex- 
ceedingly small. For instance, vol. i, p. 123: ‘‘Tsz-ts’un: ten houses, where there is a 
small pond of brackish water.... Very scant cultivation near the village. 124 miles— 
a village of three houses 4 mile to the north. 13% miles—Ma-ying: a village of twen- 
ty-five houses....”’ 

5Martin C. Yang, op. cit., pp. 173-189, gives a useful analysis of village leader- 
ship, which, with some modifications, applies quite well to nineteenth century condi- 
tions. 
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Chinese village as an object of imperial control, with a view to showing that 
a substantial part of village organization was in reality a complex of local ar- 
rangements set up by the government, which had neither in intention nor in ef- 
fect anything to do with self-government, and that the general effect of these 
arrangements was in the long run detrimental to the empire and its inhabitants. 
It is hoped that such an examination may throw some light on the character of 
the imperial administration and perhaps also on the meaning of the historical 
changes that occurred during and after the nineteenth century. As the present 
writer adopts an essentially administrative or political approach, he leaves 
out other pertinent considerations of the matter. He does not deal with the 
question whether the Chinese village as a center of rural life enjoyed genuine 
autonomy, or what was the extent of this autonomy if it indeed existed. These 
important inquiries are reserved for more competent hands or perhaps for an- 
other occasion. 

There can be little doubt that control of the vast countryside with its teem- 
ing millions had always been one of the basic aims of the Chinese emperors. 
The ordinary administrative officials and the regular military forces, indis- 
pensable as these were to the imperial order, could not adequately meet the 
demands of rural control. The chou and hsien magistracies which formed the 
base of the administrative pyramid, a total of a little over 1,500 posts during 
the Ch’ing dynasty, were far too few to deal with the affairs of and to keep an 
eye on, the inhabitants of the innumerable villages that dotted the empire. The 
detachments of troops, stationed at more or less strategical points all over the 
provinces, might be expected to cope with any disturbances that arose, but these 
could not be conveniently used to patrol or police the countryside in ordinary 
times. It was necessary, as generations of emperors were aware, to extend im- 
perial control beneath the administrative level and beyond physical force.’ A 
variety of subadministrative methods of control were therefore devised and brought 
to an ever higher degree of refine ment. Indeed, it may be said that tae development 
of these methods progressed pari passu with the development of autocratic govern- 
ment in China, both culminating in the Ch’ing dynasty and both reaching the 
stage of final decay in the closing years of the same dynasty. 

The complex of schemes of rural control as adopted by the Manchu rulers 
appeared quite formidable. It constituted a system that touched practically 
every vital aspect of rural life. The most direct and crucial control imposed on 
the countryside was the Pao-chia, a universal system of registration, surveil- 


*Samuel Mossman, China (London, 1867), p. 278, made this interesting observation: 
‘*The sway of the emperor is more a spiritual than physical despotism, and his govern- 
ment is enforced by a system of universal surveillance over his officials and a system 
of universal mutual responsibility divided between them and the people.... Thus what 
is ostensibly a patemal government ruling its subjects through filial affection is in re- 
ality a tyrannical administration that maintains its power by fear and distrust.”’ 
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lance and crime-reporting.’ The emperors knew that in spite of their proverbial 
inarticulateness the Chinese peasants were, under some circumstances, capa- 
ble of paroxysms of violence, especially when they were goaded by persistent 
hunger or roused by promises of better things to come. While undisciplined 
rustic mobs often proved themselves ineffectual against the organized might of 
the government, they more than once afforded material from which rebellions 
were built up or contributed to the cause of dynastic downfall. There was for 
the emperors a perennial need to keep the peasantry from becoming dangerous 
and to nip insurgency in the bud. The Pao-chia was developed to do this. 

Because it was to be operated by the people themselves, this device ap- 
peared particularly useful to the emperors. It not only obviated the necessity 
of securing an impossibly large number of government agents to keep watch 
over the numberless villages, but, in making the inhabitants spy on them- 
selves, assured a police network that was all-pervasive. Disregarding natural 
groupings and natural boundaries, every ten households were arranged into a 
p’ai, every ten p’ai into a chia and every ten chia into a pao. A headman for 
each division was nominated from persons dwelling in the neighborhoods. His 
duties included the registration of persons living in, arriving at or departing 
from the neighborhoods, and making reports to the local yamen of offences 
such as ‘‘theft, corrupt teaching, gambling, hiding and absconding from jus- 
tice, kidnapping, coining, establishing a secret society, etc.’’® At the end of 
each month the headman of the pao submitted to the local official a kan- chieh, 
‘*willing bond,’’ giving assurance that everything had been well in the neigh- 
borhoods.” All inhabitants were expected to report offensive conduct or suspi- 
cious characters to the various headmen. Failure to comply with the regula- 
tions was punishable as crime. Villagers were, in short, compelled to be their 
own police, ostensibly for their own protection, but ultimately for the sake of 
imperial security."° 

The Pao-chia was of course not the whole story. The builders of Ch’ing rea- 
lized, as did their predecessors of previous dynasties, that in an agrarian 
economy in which the bulk of the wealth was procured from the soil, the finan- 
cial lifeline of the regime depended mainly on the general ability and willing- 
ness of the peasant masses to pay the land and corvée taxes. Consequently 
they sought, on the one hand, to insure the collection of these imposts by an 
elaborate system of agents to urge rural landowners to pay their taxes, known 


7The most extensive treatment of the Pao-chia is Wen Chun-t’ien’s Chung-kuo pao- 
chia chib-tu (Shanghai, 1935). Regrettably it is marred by some important confusions. 

*From the Ta Ch’ing li li, translated by George Jamieson, China Review vol. viii 
(1880), pp. 259-260. 

°A government order of K’ang-hsi 47 (1708), recorded in Ch’ing-ch’ao wen-hsien 
t’ung-k’ao (Commercial Press ed., Shanghai, 1936; hereafter CCWHTK), 22/5051. 

James Legge compared it to the English tithing system of King Alfred’s time. 
China Review, vol. vi (1878), pp. 368-369. 
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officially as the Li-chia,"* in addition and supplementary to the agents em- 
ployed by the local governments. They endeavored, on the other hand, to con- 
serve the peasants’ ability to pay their taxes by extending to them material 
aid, partly through a network of local granaries, officially called She-ch’ang 
or [-ch’ang, which either made loans to farmers in times of need or gave relief 
in case of disaster.’* It should be noted that while both the Li-chia and granary 
systems were under the supervision of local officials, the personnel in each 
case was recruited from inhabitants of the localities concerned. The Li-chia 
divisions, like the Pao-chia, generally disregarded the natural boundaries of 
the village. The headmen of the /i division were selected from the households 
having the largest number of tax-paying adult males and the largest amount of 
taxable land, among the one hundred and ten households that composed the 
division. The headmen of the chia (a subdivision of ten households each) was 
appointed from one of the neighboring households in this subdivision. These 
headmen, the /i-chang and the chia-chang, were responsible for helping to com- 
pile the tax-registers of their respective divisions and for facilitating the col- 
lection of the taxes for which the neighborhood households were liable. The 
managers of the rural granaries were also local people nominated to serve, 
with or without fixed remuneration. 

The Li-chia and the granary systems may be regarded as instruments of 
economic control over the countryside. In addition to this, the emperors wielded 
ideological control by various means. They found in the Ch’eng-Chu school of 
Sung Confucianism, aptly characterized by James Legge as ‘Imperial Con- 
””? a serviceable criterion of thought and conduct most conducive to 
dynastic security. Accordingly they proceeded to bring its influence to bear on 
every nook and corner of the empire. The most important attempt at indoctri- 


fucianism, 


nating the rural inhabitants was perhaps the Hsiang-yiieh lecture system, in- 
augurated in 1652 by the Shun-chih emperor with the promulgation of his Liu 


Yu, ‘‘the Six Maxims of a Hortatory Edict,’’ in which he exhorted each and 


all to follow the dictates of social duty and to lead an orderly life.'* A Hsiang- 


, 'Strictly speaking, the Li-chia was a system for facilitating the collection of cor- 
vee imposts. It was however bound up in practice with the collection of the grain or 
land taxes. For official regulations, see Ta Ch’ing bui-tien shib-li (1908 edition, here- 
after TCHTSL), 257/la; Hu-pu tse-li (1791 edition), chuan 1, 3, 7 and 13, passim; and 
CCWHTK, 19/5024. 

Lu Lien-tching, Les greniers publics de prevoyance sous la dynastie des Ts’ing 
(Paris, 1932), gives a full but somewhat over-optimistic account of the granaries. 
1? These maxims (TCHTSL,397/la) may be translated as follows: 
1. Perform filial duties to your parents. 
2. Honor and respect your elders and superiors. 
3. Maintain harmonious relationships with your neighbors. 
4. Instruct and discipline your sons and grandsons. 
5. Let each work peacefully for his own livelihood. 
6. Do not commit wrongful deeds. 
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yueh, nominated locally and approved by the magistrate, was to expound the 
maxims to his fellow-villagers or townsfolk, on appointed days of the month.** 
Another ideological device was the honoring of aged villagers. Confucian- 
ism, as.is well known, called for respect to old age. The emperors perceived 
great ulitity in this tradition. Elderly men are less likely to be revolutionaries; 
persons who have respect for their elders are less prone to be interested in 
. overthrowing the existing order. Hence the imperial authorities undertook to 
encourage, in various ways, their subjects to venerate the aged.** The ancient 

ceremony of ‘‘Rural Banquets,’’ for example, was revived for this purpose.*® 
The emperors did not overlook the relevancy of education to ideological 
control. The k’o-chii hsiteh-hsiao (examination and school) system was in- 
tended of course for harnessing scholars in general; it was not a special 
method of rural control. But an attempt was made at extending the moral in- 
fluence of the government to the countryside through rural schools. A govern- 
ment order of 1652 required that a she-hsiteh (community school) be set up in 
every rural area and that ‘“‘persons of honest and sincere character’’ be ap- 
pointed as teachers of these schools. These instructors were paid salaries, 
and were exempted from corvée duties; they were locally selected, but subject 

to the supervision of the educational authorities.’” 

Such, briefly, was the apparatus used by the Ch’ing government to carry out 
a threefold control, police, economic and ideological, over the masses. One of 
the most noteworthy features of the entire arrangement is, as has already been 
said, the utilization of the local inhabitants to implement the control. It was 


—rme 4 








| 14The basic ideas of this Hortatory Edict were later elaborated by the K’ ang-hsi em- 

( peror in 1670 in his famous Shen Yu, ‘‘the Sacred Edict,’? which contained sixteen 
maxims. The Yung-cheng emperor wrote in 1724 the Sheng Yu Kuang-hsun, “the Ampli- 

fied Instructions on the Sacred Edict,’’ a document of about 10,000 words. 

An English translation of the Sacred Edict was made, together with a partial trans- 
lation of the Amplified Instructions (first nine essays), by Sir George T. Staunton in 
1812, in his Miscellaneous Notices Relating to China (London, 1822), pp. 1-56. James 
Legge translated and explained at length the Sacred Edict in his four lectures on ‘‘Im- 

perial Confucianism,’’ China Review, vol. vi (1877-1878), pp. 147-158, 299-310 and 

363-374. A few other translations in English are available. 

>These included the nomination of Lao-min, ‘‘Elderly Subjects,’’ and Lao-nung, 
‘Elderly Farmers’’; dispensing gifts to aged men and women; conferring titles, ranks 
or other distinctions on old men; and inviting them to special imperial banquets. For 
regulations goveming these practices, see TCHTSL., chuan 405, passim. The China 
Review, vol. ix (1840), pp. 258-267, described one of these imperial banquets. 

| *©Namely, the Hsiang yin-chiu (literally, ‘“‘tural wine-drinking) which was first in- 
stituted in the Ch’ing dynasty in 1644. See TCHTSL., 30/4a. 

? 17Id., 396/la and Hsueh-cheng ch’uan-shu (1810 edition), 64/la. 

It may be noted that the Ch’ing govemment attempted also religious control through 
a system of local sacrifices, officially established or encouraged. In particular, the 
worship of deities or spirits who were supposed to have the power of protecting or 
benefiting human beings, gave a subtle hint to the masses that the government was so 
concerned with their well being that it joined them in invoking divine aid, and that 


whatever misfortunes befalling them were beyond human dispensation. See TCHTSL., 
chuan 427-454 passim. 
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this feature that partly misled some observers into supposing that villages in 
the Chinese empire enjoyed self-government. This, as is obvious from the 
foregoing description, was not the case. The whole system was imposed from 
above, supervised directly by local governments and enforced by threat of pun- 
ishment. It is far easier to regard it as an extension of imperial control down 
to the lowest level than to think of it as 2 system of rural self-government. 

Within certain limits this system of imperial control was of service to the 
Ch’ing rulers. The fact that the dynasty endured more than two hundred years 
and did not have serious trouble from its rural subjects until comparatively 
late times seems to testify to the utility of this control. Moreover, the various 
elements that composed this system came from previous dynasties and con- 
stituted parts of the Chinese administrative tradition. By making use of them 
instead of devising new methods of control and emperors may have allayed for 
the native inhabitants the distaste of a foreign rule. 

In so far, however, as these were imposed from above by an autocratic cen- 
tral government, they tended to weaken the foundations of the empire. Like all 
autocratic regimes, the Ch’ing government was primarily interested in keeping 
the vast populace peaceful. It had no wish to develop their capacities for im- 
proving their mode of living or to stimulate their desire for participating in 
community activities. While long-continued imperial control did not stifle all 
the rural activities, it intensified the habitual passivity of the general run of 
peasantry. So long as villagers could eke out their subsistence, even under 
conditions far from satisfactory, they remained vaguely discontented but gen- 
erally placid. The following portrayal of the average modern Chinese farmer 
fits his nineteenth century forerunners equally well:** 


Although life is far from easy for him, he accepts it.... He is not agitating against 
tenancy, although he would like tw own a plot of land. He is not indignant against the 
high rent he has to pay, although he would like to pay less. 


In fact, the average villager’s passivity became so deeply ingrained that it 
often emerged as a sort of religious sentiment. An interesting expression of 
it, recorded at the close of the century, runs in part as follows:"” 


All things are prearranged by fate; for what shall we pray? Today knows not the af 
fairs of tomorrow; how shall we plan?... Good luck comes to all who patiently wait 
for it; do not be over anxious. 


When the bulk of the peasants resigned themselves to circumstances or to 
fate, they were, under ordinary conditions, harmless to the dynasty. Even- 
tuaily, however, imperial control reached a point, so to speak, of adminis- 
trative diminishing returns. In the long run, the generally passive attitude of 


®A.D. Barrett, ‘‘Notes on Local Government in Szechwan,’’ mimeograph, 1948. 
1°Mrs. E. T. Williams, ‘Some Popular Religious Literature of the Chinese,’’ Joumal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, n.s., vol. «xxiii (1899-1900), pp. 25-26. 
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rural inhabitants rendered them not only unsuitable for performing services to 
the government but incapable of protecting themselves against the varied mal- 
practices of local officials or local bullies.” Through long, painful experi- 
ences villagers learned that the best way to stay out of trouble was to avoid 
as far as possible involving themselves in public or government matters. Pru- 
dent persons simply withdrew into the flimsy safety of their own houses. They 
usually tried hard to evade the Pao-chia and Li-chia services, or failing this, 
to reduce their responsibilities by silent non-cooperation. It is no wonder, 
therefore, as ample evidences show,” that these ingenious devices of control 
did not achieve the positive results which they were designed to yield, but 
tended to make the people increasingly distrust and fear the government. Im- 
perial control, in other words, ‘‘backfired.”’ 

An even less fortunate effect was produced. As just seen, peasants were 
harmless because they were patient. Unfortunately, however, they had too 
much patience for their own good. Many of them seem to have forfeited the 
capacity to take care of their own elementary needs when the unstable equilib- 
rium of their environment was disturbed. Their lack of ability and initiative to 
improve their material conditions ended in that deplorable economic and so- 
cial stagnation which made them virtually helpless in face of calamities.” 
The imperial rulers strived to nurse the economy, chiefly through irrigation, 
flood prevention, land reclamation and famine relief.” Their efforts, however, 
proved ineffectual against recurrent natural disasters,"* the persistent pres- 
sure of population on land,’** and the widespread corrupt practices of local 
officialdom.”*® Many villagers sank ever lower into poverty. Destitute peasants 


did not remain forever imperturbable; some of them became fuel for riots and 
rebellions.”’ 


According to Hung Liang-chi (1746-1809), corruption of local officials became 
general since the closing decades of the eighteenth century. See an essay on magi- 
strates, quoted by Tai Ch’ao-ch’en, Hsueh-shih lu, 11/20a-b. 

For local bullies that plagued the countryside, see Ch’en Hung-mou, P’ei-yuan 
T’ang Ou-ts’un kao, 21/9a-10b; Ho Ch’ang-ling (1785-1848) Nai-an kung-tu ts’un-kao, 
3/14a; and 1878 edition of Kuang-chou Fu chib, 108/20b. 

21For some of the facts and official views, see CCWHTK., chuan 1-5 and 10-16, 
passim. 

22See e.g., The Eastern Miscellany, vol. xxxi, No. 14, pp. 221-228, and Research 
Staff, Institute of Pacific Relations, Agrarian China (London, 1938), pp. 168-170. 

23 Hu-pu tse-li, chuan 28-32 and 110-113. 

244 brief study of natural calamities was made by Wu Wen-hui in the Quarterly Re- 
view of the Sun Yat-sen Institute, vol. iv, No. 1, pp. 43-59. 

25George B. Cressy, China’s Geographical Foundations (New York and London, 
1934), p. 90. 

26See e.g., Thomas T. Meadows, Desultory Notes on the Govemment and People of 
China (London, 1847), p. 168. Adele Marion Fielde, A Comer of Cathay (London, 
1894), pp. 121-124, gives a vivid description of some of the evil ways of yamen under 
lings. 

27Hsueh Nung-shan, Chung-kuo nung-min chan-cheng chih shih-ti yen-chiu (Shanghai, 
1935), collected many instances of peasant uprisings. 
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Even under such extreme circumstances the peasantry played a relatively 
subordinate role, often being led by frustrated scholars or ‘‘bad gentry,’ es- 
pecially in those movements that attained some magnitude.”* In many instances 
a confluence of divergent motives burst into open insurgency—desperate 
peasants hoping to obtain food or to throw off tax burdens and scholars desir- 


ing to cive vent to their wrath against local officials or simply to release their 


29 


pent-up feeling of frustration.*” Peasants seldom assumed leadership or be- 


came organizers; they supplied the movements with the necessary physical 
force. 


The sporadic display of peasant ferocity gave reality to what Thomas Taylor 


Meadows called ‘the right of rebellion.’’*® The exercise of this right, how- 


ever, contained in itself no guarantee of success. Uprisings with inadequate 


leadership usually proved abortive.*' Nor did the fierceness of aroused vil- 


lagers imply a permanent transformation of the mentality of the general run of 
the peasantry. Even in the more successful movements, such as during the 
T’ai-p’ing days, villagers retained much of their characteristic timidity, once 
the hue and cry of insurrection abated. Mrs. Jane Edkins’s conversation with 
a small group of villagers dwelling near Tan-yang, in the vicinity of Nanking, 


2®The compiler of the Huai-an Fu chibh (1884 edition), 29/69b, made these remarks 
with reference to the Nien uprising: “When the bandits first rose, they comprised not 
more than several tens of ignorant and brutish fellows. But when more and more persons 
were coerced into joining them, they included many individuals of notable courage and 
ability. And when some shameless gentry men and titled scholars were found among 
them, their forces were brought under rigid discipline and clear regulations, and they 
moved with speed as well as with plenty of cunning tactics.”’ 

It hardly needs pointing out that the T’ai-p’ings enjoyed an even more effective 
leadership. 

2?Thomas T. Meadows, Desultory Notes, pp. 172-174; Sir John F. Davis, China 
during the War and since the Peace (London, 1852), vol. ii, pp. 189-196; and Chester 
Holcombe, The Real Chinaman (New York, 1895), pp. 234-236, gave instances ob 
served in the nineteenth century. Also Feng Kuei-fen (1809-1874), Hsien-chih T’ang 
Kao, 4/36a-b and Ling-shan Hsien Chih (1914 edition), 8/103b. 

3°T, T. Meadows, The Chinese and Their Rebellions (London, 1856), p. 24: ‘The 
Chinese people have no right of legislation, they have no right of self-taxation, they 
have not the power of voting out their rulers or of limiting or stopping supplies. They 
have therefore the right of rebellion.’’ 

3%3T, T. Meadows, Desultory Notes, p. 191, offered an explanation by pointing out 
that the Chinese peasantry ‘tis composed of persons who have either no natural ability, 
or are too poor to procure an education—persons who, with a moderate proportion of 
talented and educated leaders, would, from their number and their desperation, be for- 
midable indeed; but left as they are to themselves, only break out into tumults and in- 
surrections, which like the Jacquerie in France, the insurrection of the common people 
in the minority of Richard II in England, and those that prevailed during the end of the 
fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth centuries, are ultimately put down with 
terrible loss to themselves, after some well-deserved punishments have been inflicted, 
and some ravages committed by them at the first outbreak.”’ 

To these examples which Meadows cited we may add the numerous peasant upris- 
ings in Japan during the Tokugawa period. See Hugh Borton, ‘‘Peasant Uprisings in 
Japan,’’ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 2nd ser., vol. xvi (1938), pp. 
1-219. 
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the ‘Heavenly Capital,’’ illustrates this point:*? 


Are you happy under the government of the long hairs? Far from it. We are very wretched. 
We are called on for contributions of rice or money once a month.... If you are wronged, 
can you not appeal to the nearest magistrate for redress? Yes. We are told that we 
can do so; but we dare not. 


This deep-seated diffidence which even a rebellion of the first magnitude 
failed to dislodge was one of the most important consequences of the rural 
control exercised by the imperial government, the most telling evidence that 
such control gave no self-government to the villages, and a crucial fact which 
must be considered for a correct understanding of modern Chinese history.” 


32 Jane R, Edkins, Chinese Scenes and People (London, 1863), pp. 255-256. 

33>The recognition of this fact would, e.g., caution one against accepting without 
scrutiny the view which regarded the Chinese peasantry as an active factor in rebel- 
lions and revolutions. The following observations, one by a Chinese and the other by 
an American writer, lend some support to this caution. 

Lin Yueh-hwa, The Golden Wing (London, 1947), p. 199, describing the situation in 
Hwang village, in Ku-t’ien, Fukien province, after the brief Communist occupation in 
1930, said: ‘In the little world of farms and villages and trading towns, political up- 
heavals affected the lives of the people all too drastically. But they could deflect them 
only a moment; they could not stop them short of death itself.’’ 

Benjamin I. Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge, 1951), 
p. 3: ‘There can be little doubt that the present Communist leaders in China have 
tisen to power by addresisng themselves to the immediate felt needs of China’s peas- 
ant millions. To leap, however, from this fact to the conclusion that they are the em- 
bodiment of the aspirations of the Chinese people and that they will automatically con- 
tinue to express the needs and aspirations of the masses is to construct a myth de- 
signed to sanction in advance all their future activities.’’ 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LOCAL AUTONOMY AT THE 
VILLAGE LEVEL IN PRESENT-DAY JAPAN 
Robert E. Ward* 


University of Michigan 


E igre recent years have brought to Japan an array of new political institu- 
tions and procedures. If judged by the contents of the statute books 
alone, there would appear to be small resemblance between the basic legal 
structure and concepts of the prewar Japanese state and those of the present. 
The theoretic status of the emperor has been fundamentally altered, a new 
constitution of highly suspect paternity has appeared, civil rights have been 
accorded recognition and formal protection, and a system of government noted 
for its centralization and authoritarianism has been subjected to decentraliza- 
tion and democratization. All these are the works of the Occupation or, to be 
more precise, of the Japanese Government acting as a result of the directives 
or ‘‘suggestions”’ of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). 
Among these reforms few were considered to be of more fundamental im- 
portance to the democratization program than the new and drastically decen- 
tralized system of local government enshrined first in four laws of September 
20, 1946, and subsequently revised and consolidated in the Local Autonomy 
Law of April 17, 1947. Numerous acts and statements of high Occupation 
officials testify to the importance attached to this particular reform.’ A sampling 
of these would indicate an official conviction that the new Local Autonomy 
Law and related acts have been remarkably successful in decentralizing 


*This paper is based primarily on research carried on by the author throughout the 
year 1950 in Okayama Prefecture, Japan. During most of that period he served as 
Field Director of the University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies, and in 
cooperation with a number of colleagues, worked on intensive interdisciplinary studies 
of one agricultural, one fishing and one mountain village located in that prefecture. 
A good deal of time was actually spent in village offices examining their records, 
observing the course of business and talking with mayors, assembly members and 
office personnel about the general subject of village government. Due to the geo- 
graphical limitations of this research, however, no claim of nationwide validity is 
made for the findings embodied in this article, although it is hoped that the cumulative 
results of the Center for Japanese Studies’ research program will ultimately result in 
generalizations of national scope and significance. 

The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the Social Science Research Council 
and the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University of Michigan 
for the generous support which made this research possible. 

"See, for example, General Douglas MacArthur’s ‘‘Statement on the Diet’s Passage 
of Local Government Reforms,’’ September 20, 1946, in SCAP, Government Section, 


Political reorientation of Japan (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), 
vol. 2, p. 758; or ibid, vol. 1, p. 260. 
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and democratizing the structure of government in Japan, that strong and pur- 
poseful local communities have for the first time been widely created, and 
that the practices of democracy are now firmly planted in Japan. Such state- 
ments are uncommonly interesting and important. They are symptomatic of 
rather widespread tendencies, on the part of the late Supreme Commander 
and other high officials of his headquarters, to advance sweeping claims of 
success for many Occupation-sponsored programs and, on the part of the public 
in general, to accept these more or less at face value. It is one purpose of 
the present article to assay the validity of such claims in the realm of local 
government by comparing them with actual practice as observed by the writer 
in several villages of southwestern Honshu.’ The article is further intended 
to describe certain astects of the actual, as distinguished from the theoret- 
ical, operations of village government and to provide a tentative evaluation 
of the practical significance of the ‘‘local autonomy’’ guaranteed by Chapter 
VIII of the new constitution. 


I 


For practical purposes the legal history of village government in modem 
Japan stretches back to the promulgation of the Law on the Organization of 
Towns and Villages on April 25, 1888.’ This law was basically revised by a 
subsequent act of April 4, 1911, which was in turn amended in important 
respects in 1921 and 1929,* Thereafter the system of village government 
remained essentially unchanged until the enactment of the new laws of 1946 
and 1947 mentioned above.’ It is with the second of these, the Local Autonomy 
Law, that we are primarily concerned in the present article. A summary of its 
major provisions on village autonomy may prove helpful. 

The law designated villages—together with towns, cities and the several 
varieties of prefectures—as ‘‘ordinary local public bodies,’’ i.e., legal per 


7It is, of course, recognized that case studies of this sort do not constitute de- 
finitive evidence of the nationwide validity of their findings. No such claim is in- 
tended. It is believed, however, that findings of conditions quite at variance with 
those implied in the above described type of official statement serve both to raise 
serious questions as to the accuracy of the latter and to indicate the wisdom of sus- 
pending final judgment pending further examination of the problem. 

>Between the Restoration (1867) and this date the legal status of villages underwent 
a number of changes which are now relatively unimportant save for purely historical 
purposes. Minobe Tatsukichi in his Nibonkoku kempo genron (Principles of the J ap- 
panese constitution), Tokyo, Yuhikaku, 1948, pp. 476-77, provides a brief description 
of developments during these years. 

“Maeda Tamon, Chiho jichi no hanashi (Remarks on local autonomy), Tokyo, Asahi 
Shimbunsha, 1930, pp. 47-49 and 51-52. 

5The official text in Japanese may be found in Suekawa Hiroshi, Roppo zensho 
(Compendium of the six codes), Toky6, Iwanami Shoten, 1950, pp. 1-47 of the local 
government section. An official English translation is given in Political reorientation 
of Japan, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 902-59. There have since been a number of amendments 
which are not shown in the English text but these have made no major changes. 
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sons, and lists in Article 2 both the general types of public affairs coming 
under the autonomous powers of such local public bodies and those reserved 
to the sphere of national action, This list of autonomous powers includes 
extensive police jurisdiction; the preservation of the safety, health and wel- 
fare of inhabitants; the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, canals, 
irrigation systems, etc.; the establishment and management of public utilities 
plants, of schools, libraries, museums, hospitals, jails, etc.; the protection 
of public health and morals; relief and care of minors, the aged, poor and 
diseased; the management of public lands and enterprises; the planning and 
carrying out of developments of public value; extensive taxing powers; in- 
vestigative authority and a variety of other powers. The corresponding list 
of matters reserved to the national authority, while not complete, is relatively 
brief and seemingly most favorable to the establishment of a broad sphere 
of local autonomy. 

The theoretical powers of village governments were, however, reduced by an 
amendment to the Local Autonomy Law contained in Law 179 of July 1948. This 
law limits the exercise of the above listed autonomous powers by cities, 
towns and villages to cases where they do not contravene any laws of the 
prefecture in which they are situated. Prefectural laws thus take precedence 
over and may appreciably qualify the autonomous powers seemingly granted 
to village governments by the Local Autonomy Law. This subordination to 
the prefecture is quite properly confirmed by Articles 7 and 8 which confer 
on prefectural governments the power to create, dissolve, amalgamate or 
otherwise alter the status of cities, towns and villages, 

Further sections of the law specify in detail the rules applying to local 
elections, the extent of popular rights of direct control over the govemmental 
process, the organization and powers of local assemblies and executive 
organs, and the structure of local governmental finance. 

Extensive and basic though it is, the Local Autonomy Law by itself does 
not provide a satisfactory picture of the legal status of village government 
in Japan. One must also be familiar with the provisions of several major 
auxiliary laws and executive ordinances, The most directly relevant of these 
is the Executive Ordinance supplementary to the Local Autonomy Law.® Other 
provisions of prime importance will be found in the revised Local Tax Law 
of August 1, 1950,’ the Local Finance Law of 1948 and the Local Tax Appor- 
tionment Law of 1948,° For present purposes, however, it is not necessary to 
describe the complicated provisions of these statutes and ordinances, 

®Government Ordinance No. 16 of May 3, 1947 as amended. The text may be found 
in the Roppo zensho, op. cit., pp. 48-72. 

7An English version of the text may be found in Local Autonomy Agency, Local 
Finance Commission, Local tax law (Tokys, 1950), pp. 1-379. 


®The text of these last two laws is given in Roppo zensho, op. cit., pp. 79-84 and 
112-118. 
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In describing the structure and actual operations of village govemment it is 
convenient to follow the general scheme of arrangement of the above described 
Local Autonomy Law. This treats first of popular rights of direct control over 
the governmental process, then of assemblies, executive officers and financial 
affairs. This order will be observed in the following comments with several 
minor deviations and additions. 

Chapter V of the Local Autonomy Law grants extensive powers of direct 
control by registered voters over the governmental process, Presumably be- 
cause of the absence of popular experience with direct legislation, the authors 
of the law have wisely refrained from introducing the devices of direct popular 
initiative and referendum. They have, however, empowered any group of cit- 
izens numbering one-fiftieth or more of the total number of registered voters 
in the village acting through a petition to the mayor to bring about the man- 
datory and prompt submission to the village assembly of popularly initiated 
projects for the enactment, amendment or abolition of any village ordinance 
or regulation.’ The village assembly must then consider such projects although 
it is under no legal obligation to take the action requested in the petition, 
This qualified right of popular initiative is, however, reinforced by other 
popular powers conferred by Articles 76-88. One-third or more of the local 
registered voters can force the holding of a special election to determine 
whether or not the assembly shall be dissolved or the mayor dismissed from 
office. By a similar petition they can also force the assembly to decide 
whether or not other high officials of local government should be discharged. 

The intent of legislation of this sort is obviously praiseworthy. The some- 
what reluctant Japanese legislators and their assiduous prompters in SCAP 
were hereby attempting to safeguard popular interests against bureaucratic 
invasion or domination. One cannot but wonder, however, as to the extent to 
which such legislation represents an exercise in futility. A significant legal 
right is doubtless accorded thereby, but to what extent will it actually be 
used? Nationwide statistics on this matter have not been available, but the 
writer knows of no instance of the use of these rights at the village level in 
Okayama Prefecture during the three years from April 1947 to March 1950, In 
general, this is perhaps not very surprising when one considers that even in 
the United States, with its much higher level of democratic political experi- 
ence, such techniques of direct popular control have not had very marked 
success, But in Japan there exist added factors which increase the improb- 
ability that such devices will be effectively utilized. 

*Certain classes of financial and tax legislation are exempted from the operation 


of this popular initiative process. See Article 74 of the Local Autonomy Law. All 


subsequent references to articles by number are to this law unless some other law 
is specified. 
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Any technique of direct popular control of the governmental process must 
rest fundamentally on the corollary propositions that a significant proportion 
of the people regard themselves as entitled to the exercise of such a right 
and that they will be prepared intellectually and practically to make use of 
the technique when necessary. The significance of these twin facts rarely 
occurs to Americans and others accustomed to the doctrine of popular control 
of government. Yet its absence—or presence in only localized and exceptional 
instances—in Japanese villages produces a cultural climate which, while 
perhaps not actively antipathetic, is indifferent or simply not yet prepared 
for the effective introduction of such foreign borrowings. A more favorable 
climate may develop in time, but such a development will probably take 
several generations. 

What then are some of the factors prevalent in Japanese villages which so 
effectively nullify the potential value of these rights of direct popular control? 
They are so many and so complex that for present purposes only a grossly 
inadequate summary is possible, In the first place, the vast majority of J ap- 
anese villages are primarily either farming or fishing communities. They are 
peasant communities, inhabited by families and individuals whose present 
economic and social status was inherited from many generations of similarly 
circumstanced ancestors. It is germane, therefore, to recall the traditional 
position of the peasant in Japanese society. In theory he ranked second in 
the four class social hierarchy, behind the warrior class and ahead of the 
artisans and merchants. In fact, however—and cumulatively so during the 
Tokugawa period—the position of the average peasant was little better than 
serfdom and in many economic and social respects less free, less mobile and 
less respectable than that of many merchants and artisans.’° Politically their 
position was one of utter subservience. Their role in the governmental process 
was almost completely passive, if one excepts those sporadic local outbreaks, 
often of great violence, known as peasant riots. In most respects the Restora- 
tion did not fundamentally alter the actual social and economic status of the 
peasantry though it did bring important legal changes. They remained an 
exploited, obedient element of the population with no positive role in the 
governmental process, The great majority of peasants were not even en- 
franchised until 1925. Centuries of a relatively uniform class experience of 
this nature are not readily discarded. It is doubtful if the Occupation, for all 
its laudable intentions and plenary power in a legal sense, can appreciably 
alter the course of a cultural stream that runs so deep in six years or, for 
that matter, even in a considerably longer period. Thus it is not surprising to 
discover that most peasants lack any sense of control over or responsibility 

This is well demonstrated by Kada Tetsuji, particularly in Part 1, chapters 1 and 


3 of his Shakaishi (Social history), Tokys, Toyo Keizai Shimposha, 1940. This is 
vol. 11 of the Gendai Nihon bummeishi (Cultural history of modern Japan). 
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for the actions of government. And this absence of any positive attitude 
towards government makes them indisposed to use the rights of direct control 
which have been accorded them. 

Again one must take into account the politically stultifying effect of certain 
other factors in the cultural patterns of Japanese villages. Foremost among 
these is the continued primacy of the family system in rural Japan and, its 
natural consequence, the non-development or retarded development of individ- 
ualistic habits of thought and behavior. The essentials of life in the villages 
have not changed greatly since late Tokugawa days. The land system is still 
basically similar with its myriad tiny farms each split into from six to 20-odd 
scattered and uneconomic plots. These farms are still tilled on a family basis 
with most resident and able-bodied family members working in the fields under 
the direction of the household head. In fact, though no longer in law, the head 
of the house continues to have prestige and authority over family members 
far exceeding that with which we are familiar in the West. The critical deci- 
sions of life still tend to be determined by family rather than purely personal 
interests. The extent and nature of education, place of residence, choice of 
work, the problem of when and whom to marry, post-marital residence and 
occupation, and a variety of similar matters of basic concern are proper and 
normal subjects of family control and decision in the villages of rural J apan. 
It is quite true that the sphere of that control vis-a-vis the sphere of free 
self-regarding decision is gradually diminishing, but the process is slow and 
piece-meal, 

Family primacy and the concomitant non-development of individualism are 
antipathetic to the cultural foundations of democracy as we know it in the 
West." They tend to substitute the family for the individual as a prime social 
unit; they derogate from an effective system of individual participation in and 
responsibility for the political process; and they facilitate the carrying over 
of the patterns of family authoritarianism to the field of politics. In these 
senses they impede the use of such characteristically democratic techniques 
as the modified forms of direct initiative and recall established by the Local 
Autonomy Law. 

Other factors ramify in closely connected fashion throughout the entire 
pattern of village life. The family system lies at the base of a complexly 
structured system of status relationships, most of which tend to place families 
and their individual members in varying degrees of dominance—submission 
relationships to other families and individuals. The prestige and authority 
pattern which emerges has consequences and is so weighted as usually to 
confer the highest prestige and authority on families and individuals of dis- 

“for a more expansive development of this theme, see a recent article by the 


writer entitled, ‘‘The socio-political role of the buraku (hamlet) in Japan,’’ in the 
American Political Science Review, vol. XLV, no. 4 (Dec. 1951), pp. 1036-38. 
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tinctly conservative or reactionary persuasion. This explains the otherwise 
puzzling and ironic fact that on some of the few occasions where the writer 
has heard of the above-described initiative or recall devices being used 
they have been directed against measures or individuals in office whom most 
Americans would probably regard as progressive and desirable. Still another 
factor restricting the utility of such devices at the village level is the almost 
complete absence of effective political party organization in rural areas, With 
the exception of the Communist and Socialist Parties—both primarily urban 
in membership—Japanese parties simply lack in rural areas any extensive 
and continuous system of permanent organization or continuing activity. They 
are active usually only during election campaigns. As a result, the villager 
lacks this handy instrument and incentive for the practical mobilization and 
application of any sentiments for direct action which he might have. 

All these factors suggest that legislation attaching political importance 
to the operation of techniques of direct popular control is culturally inept. 
They do not rule out the possibility of the use of such techniques at the 
village level or even of a slow trend toward their more frequent application, 
but, for the near future, they do mean either that they will seldom be utilized 
or that, when applied, it may be for purposes which would surprise and dis- 
hearten their well-intentioned authors. 

The Local Autonomy Law also provides for a popularly elected assembly 
in every village and endows this body with a variety of powers which, if 
utilized in the manner intended, should produce a significant degree of local 
autonomy. Again, however, one must look first to the prevailing practice to 
ascertain to what extent the intent of the law is actually being fulfilled. 

The authors of the law apparently considered the enactment of local legisla- 
tion to be the prime power and responsibility of local assemblies.’* At the 
village level this means the enactment either of ordinances (sonjorei) or of 
regulations (sonkisoku) interpretive of such ordinances. The actual manner 
in which such legislation is drafted and adopted in all villages of the writer’s 
acquaintance is most interesting. Attached usually to the General Affairs 
Department of each prefectural office is a Local Government Section. Its chief 
is responsible to the prefectural governor. A major function of this Local 
Government Section is the drafting of what we would call model legislation 
for the guidance of city, town and village assemblies, This model legislation 
as it applies to the village covers both ordinances and regulations, A com- 
parison of these with the ordinances and regulations actually in force in 
particular villages within the prefecture is most revealing. They are in content 
and even in wording practically identical. It is as if in the United States a 
section of a state administration directly responsible to the governor were to 


See Article 96. 
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draft model legislation for the villages of that state and the assemblies of 
those villages were uniformly to adopt that model legislation with no sub- 
stantial change in either form or content. The actual procedure followed in 
Japan is as follows. 

The Local Government Section at the prefectural level drafts a model ordi- 
nance on a particular subject, plus in all probability a model regulation detail- 
ing precisely the manner in which the associated ordinance shall be adminis- 
tered, down to and including a schedule of fees to be charged in connection 
with it. This is sent to all village mayors, who occasionally make minor 
changes to adapt it to local circumstances. Usually such changes seem to be 
confined to proposals for the elimination of sections which are irrelevant to 
local circumstances or to other insignificant alterations. Thereafter the mayor 
will submit the model ordinance to the assembly where in the great majority of 
cases approval will be given. The writer knows of a few cases where the 
assembly itself has suggested one or two changes of very minor significance 
but this appears to be quite unusual. By such procedure village assemblies 
usually adopt some three or four new ordinances or amendments of old ones 
per year as well as a roughly equivalent number of regulations. 

When questioned as to their reasons for accepting ready-made local legisla- 
tion in this unqualified manner, the reply of members of village assemblies 
is apt to be quite uniform. The drafting of ordinances and regulations is, they 
say, a technical matter for which they as farmers or fishermen are not equipped. 
The prefectural government employs experts for this purpose and they are 
quite pleased to have the benefit of their services. Still further questioning 
reveals no discernible concern over the content of such ordinances and regula- 
tions as distinguished from the technical aspects of their drafting. Apparently 
it seems quite natural to most village assemblymen that the prefectural govern- 
ment, acting through the experts of its Local Government Section, should have 
a controlling voice in determining the content as well as the form of village 
legislation. The reasons for this attitude will be discussed later. Suffice it to 
say for the present that, while this practice does not necessarily or even 
probably connote legislation of an objectionable type, it certainly varies 
widely from the intent of at least the American framers of the law. 

If then village assemblies do not really exercise the legislative powers 
given them by the Local Autonomy Law, how do they discharge some of their 
other principal functions? Most important among these are probably their 
powers in the financial field, particularly the approval and enactment of the 
village budget. In a country such as Japan, harried by the disastrous economic 
consequences of defeat and inflation, this might be expected to constitute a 
critical and cherished function. In point of time devoted, it undoubtedly bulks 
larger on the legislative calendar than any other single item, particularly since 
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a series of four or five supplementary budgets per year has become normal 
financial procedure at the village level. 

Again, however, it will be found that the assembly usually plays a largely 
passive role. Budgets are normally drawn up to begin with by the assistant- 
mayor and first-secretary of the village office under the policy supervision 
of the mayor. Upon completion the draft budget is submitted to the assembly 
for its approval. Even in small villages it is a quite technical and involved 
document with a standardized content of eight major titles on the revenue side 
and 14 on the expenditure side, about all of which the mayor knows far more 
than the average assemblyman. The budget is usually presented and explained 
orally section-by-section by the mayor, who answers questions and explains 
the background and necessity of particular items as he goes along. A really 
prolonged budget session in villages of the writer’s acquaintance might take 
as much as two or three days of legislative discussion during which assembly 
members are certain to ask a great many questions on the basis of their pre- 
liminary study of the draft budget.’* Considering the volume of questioning 
and the heat occasionally developed, the amazing thing about these budget 
sessions is the fact that almost invariably the budget is then approved without 
change. 

Normally, therefore, the role of the assembly is distinctly subordinate to 
that of the village mayor. Opposition to his budget is, in the writer’s experi- 
ence, rare. Occasionally, however, problems provocative of serious contro- 
versy do come up in connection with budgetary discussions and the assembly 
or some members thereof do sometimes assert their position against that of 
the mayor, though apparently with considerable reluctance. In such cases 
the issue may be directly financial, such as the members’ reluctance to ap- 
prove added levies on their constituents to pay the cost of improvements on a 
cooperative irrigation system composed of several villages. Often, though, it 
is apt to be more substantive and today is particularly apt to revolve about the 
highly controversial issue of where in the village to locate such institutions 
as a new school or a village meeting and recreation hall. On such questions 
the normal passive solidarity of the assembly is quite likely to break down 
and its individual members play a relatively active and assertive part. Even 
then, however, the competition involved is probably more among individual 
members and groups of the assembly, each desirous of locating the new insti- 
tution in or near their particular buraku (hamlet) of residence than it is be- 
tween assembly and mayor. In most normal contexts then it seems accurate to 

The document itself, however, is not too conducive to intelligent analysis and 
criticism because of the fact that all figures given for either revenue or expenditures 
are merely estimates. Thus, although a village budget for the fiscal year 1949 will 
carefully give comparative revenue and expenditure figures for fiscal 1948, the 1948 


figures as well as those for 1949 are only estimates. Firm figures are normally not 
available for the past fiscal year for three of four months after its conclusion. 
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say that the mayor tends to dominate the determination of village finances 
in general and the budget in particular, while the assembly usually plays a 
quite passive and ineffectual role. 

If, then, village assemblies do not legislate and usually do not exercise 
significant financial authority, what do they do during their six mandatory and 
several extraordinary sessions per year. In general the answer may be summed 
up in two phrases—they discuss and they approve. The fact that they receive 
practically all of their ordinances and regulations ready-made from the pre- 
fectural government and accept these without substantial change in no wise 
inhibits discussion of this legislation. Furthermore, this discussion is by no 
means uncritical or abbreviated. The particular ordinance under consideration 
is apt to be dissected with some care and certain portions of it may be quite 
forthrightly questioned. In the end, however, the draft ordinance will almost 
certainly be enacted, probably by that strange and characteristic process 
which might be called ‘‘negative consensus,’’ i.e., adoption of a measure in 
the absence of positive dissent therefrom.'* Considerable time is thus spent 
discussing legislation if not actually legislating. A good deal of time is also 
consumed by similar discussion of the items in the annual budget and several 
supplementary budgets. Beyond this there are a number of appointments to 
commissions and committees which fall in whole or in part within the assem- 
bly’s sphere of responsibility, transfers of funds within budget titles to be 
approved, local tax matters to be discussed and questions to be settled in 
respect to the place of deposit of village funds or whether or not to borrow 
money to meet short- or long-term village needs. In most of these cases, 
however—with the possible exception of some appointments—the assembly 
tends to act on the basis of proposals made to it by the mayor. 

This tendency of village assemblies to subordinate their judgment to that 
of the mayor can be deceptive. It seems to indicate a more pronounced degree 
of executive domination than actually prevails in most instances. Very seldom 
is a village mayor chosen who is not actually the candidate of a majority of 
the village assembly. Almost invariably assembly members are also the most 
influential politicians of the village and in a very real sense the mayor prob- 
ably owes his office to their support. In fact, when a majority of assembly 
members are able to agree in advance on a mutually acceptable candidate for 
mayor, frequently no other candidate will come forward and the assembly’s 
candidate then assumes office by default without even the formality of an 
election. In such cases mayors are actually chosen by the assembly, i.e., by 
the old prewar method now outlawed by the Local Autonomy Law. Conse- 
quently, the resultant relationship between mayor and assembly is considerably 

“See a recent article by the writer, entitled, ‘The socio-political role of the 


buraku (hamlet) in Japan,’’ op. cit., pp. 1030-31, for an extended explanation of the 
functioning and importance of this process. 
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less one-sided than it may appear on the surface. A mayor is generally quite 
reluctant to take steps which would seriously offend any significant element 
in his assembly. As a consequence of this and the general closeness of basic 
views and feelings prevailing in the small rural communities of Japan there 
is a very decided tendency for mayors and their assemblies to share the same 
general viewpoint on many matters of political concern to the village. This 
solidarity is strongly reinforced by the ubiquitous Japanese practice of holding 
elaborate private discussions and negotiations before permitting a matter of 
any importance ever to reach the stage of public or formal political considera- 
tion. The intent of such informal preliminary conversations is, of course, to 
prearrange an attitude or solution acceptable to all or most parties concerned. 
While sometimes failing to produce the desired result, this device appears 
to operate successfully to a degree which would not be possible in most 
modern occidental societies. Such factors as these, plus the related facts 
that village administration in Japan actually is a part of a very complex and 
technical national administrative system about which the average farmer- 
assemblyman knows little, and that the mayor either himself is a technician 
or is speaking for a trained technical staff probably inclines the assembly to 
accept the mayor’s proposals in the great majority of cases. However, a not 
inconsiderable number of instances in which disagreements with their assem- 
blies have led either to the dismissal or resignation of the mayor testify to 
the basic strength of the village assembly’s present position and to their 
readiness to use their authority if pressed far enough. Such disagreements do 
not, however, represent the normal pattern. 

From the foregoing section it appears that village assemblies do not exer- 
cise any significant degree of local autonomy. It might be inferred, however, 
that they have more or less voluntarily subordinated their position and powers 
to the authority of the mayor and that in his office one may, therefore, discover 
the true locus of village autonomy. Casual observation might lend plausibility 
to such an inference since, under normal circumstances, there is no doubt as 
to the relative primacy of the mayor or his immediate subordinates in the plan- 
ning and direction of village affairs. A closer scrutiny will reveal, however, 
that the mayor too operates subject to a number of handicaps and controls 
which make it difficult to regard him as a truly autonomous agent in any mean- 
ingful sense of the word. This fact is perhaps best demonstrated by an ex- 
amination of some of the powers actually exercised by a village mayor in the 
carrying on of his daily functions. A detailed analysis would take far too long, 
but a brief scrutiny of a few of his more important activities should illustrate 
the point. 

In the strictly administrative sphere all mayors of the writer’s acquaintance 
agree that their most difficult and time-consuming task is the local execution 
of the crop-requisitioning program. This is a national program controlled 
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primarily by the central government. A preestablished national quota is first 
apportioned among the several prefectures and the prefectures in turn allocate 
their quota among the villages and towns subject to their jurisdiction. Indi- 
vidual quotas are set by a village committee for all producers of requisitioned 
crops in accordance with a complicated system of assessments of the produc- 
tivity of all arable land.’* Despite this the day-to-day administration of this 
highly controversial program and most of the continual and bitter complaints 
attendant thereon fall to the mayor. In discharging this onerous function, 
however, the mayor has very little discretion or freedom of action. His hands 
are bound at every turn by the very detailed specifications of the Crop Requi- 
sition Law. Usually the most he can do is recommend action to the local 
requisition committee which must in turn obtain permission from a prefectural 
committee before any action is possible. 

The administration of the rationing program also falls largely on the mayor’s 
shoulders. In agricultural areas it affects principally the supplies of fertilizer, 
oil, gasoline, farm machinery, bicycles and tires, certain types of clothing, 
low-priced sake, etc. These are items of considerable importance in the local 
economy and the program raises a number of problems. Again, however, the 
mayor has very little freedom of action but operates only in a facilitating 
role subject to detailed controls from the prefectural level. Mayors do have 
a greater amount of independent authority in the administration of village 
property. The significance of this power is in general decreasing, however, 
with the decrease of the amount of public property owned by villages. It was 
formerly customary in Japan for farm villages to own in common sizeable 
plots of forest or waste land, or for some mountain villages to own grazing 
lands in common. This practice seems to be on the decline, however. Many 
such commonly-held lands have been sold in recent years and there seems to 
be a tendency for village property to be confined to such public buildings 
(with land) as are necessary for the conduct of village affairs, e.g., the village 
office, primary school, police and fire stations, isolation hospitals, etc. 
Consequently, the scope and importance of the mayor’s managerial authority 
in this sphere has been correspondingly diminished. 

In addition to the above fields of administrative action there are several 
others in which village mayors might be expected to play a role indicative 
of their possession of a significant degree of autonomous power. The most 
important of these is probably public works, which in rural Japan means 
primarily the construction and maintenance of roads and irrigation systems. 
In both connections the mayor does play a significant but not particularly 
leading or autonomous role. Any sizeable road or irrigation project is too 


*SAs of the current crop year only rice is requisitioned, although in the recent 


past, barley, wheat, rape seed, soy beans, potatoes and other vegetables were also 
included in the program. 
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costly for a village to carry out by itself. The normal practice has always been 
for the village to apply to the prefectural government both for a grant in aid 
and for technical advice and assistance. A fair amount of prefectural control 
is apt to accompany such assistance. Beyond this it is also usual for irriga- 
tion projects to involve a number of villages cooperating through a special 
irrigation district or association, sharing costs and administering the system 
through a joint inter-village committee. This practice too derogates from the 
degree of autonomy exercised by any one village or mayor. 

Again at the local level the general fields of relief, public welfare and 
primary education are possessed of great importance. In every case, though, 
a close examination will reveal that such activities are now controlled pri- 
marily from the prefectural or national levels. Standards of public assistance 
for the aged, indigent, invalid, etc., are set at both the national and prefec- 
tural levels. The manner of their administration is also largely dictated from 
above, and this control is reinforced by the fact that a large proportion of the 
necessary funds come to the village in the form of national and prefectural 
grants-in-aid. The mayor’s role in these fields is, therefore, largely adminis- 
trative within variously prescribed limits. Much the same situation prevails 
in the field of education where the villages’ financial responsibility is limited 
to the provision and maintenance of school buildings and other physical 
facilities. Here the mayor may take the lead in fund raising campaigns for new 
buildings, etc., but beyond that his role is quite circumscribed. Legally speak- 
ing local educational policy is determined by elective boards of education 
operating under the general supervision of a prefectural board of education. 
In fact, however, it is difficult to tell how effective such boards are and there 
is reason to believe that the professional staff is usually in control. 

In the great majority of villages the mayor also lacks any control over the 
police system. There are two types of police in Japan (three if one includes 
the new para-military National Police Reserve), the National Rural Police 
operating under the control of a system of national and prefectural Public 
Safety Commissions, and the Autonomous Police operating under the control 
of local Public Safety Commissions. Article 40 of the Police Law’® specifies, 
however, that only communities having a population of 5,000 or more are 
entitled to an autonomous police force subject to their own control. Conse- 
quently the preservation of law and order in smaller communities is the re- 
sponsibility of the National Rural Police. In other words, almost all villages 
and some 65 per cent of the total number of communities in all Japan lack 
police autonomy because of an insufficient population. As a consequence the 


mayors of villages generally do not possess any of the police powers which 
one might expect. 


*®Roppd zensho, op. cit., section on Administration, p. 51. 
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Finally it is worth noting that there exist significant practical restrictions 
on the mayor’s freedom of action regarding his semi-legislative activities, 
i.e., the ordinances, regulations and financial bills which he drafts for pre- 
sentation to the assembly and which are usually accepted without change. 
It has already been explained that he usually just copies and perhaps adapts 
slightly model ordinances and regulations sent to him by the Local Government 
Bureau of the prefectural government. Similar but much less extensive and 
explicit controls over a mayor’s freedom of action are often exercised, par- 
ticularly in the financial field, by a combination of two organs, the so-called 
chihd jimusho and the prefectural and gun associations of town and village 
mayors known as chosonchokat. The term chiho jimusho is perhaps best freely 
translated as ‘‘local administrative office’’ and refers to the system of branch 
offices maintained normally on a gun (county) basis by all prefectural govern- 
ments. Through these the prefectural government decentralizes some of its 
administrative and control functions and maintains far closer, more continuous 
and effective liaison with and supervision over the activities of town and 
village governments than would otherwise be the case. The chosonchokai are 
organized primarily on a gun basis and secondarily on a prefecture-wide 
basis. They also have a national association. All mayors of towns and vil- 
lages in a given gun belong to their local chosonchokai and attend monthly 
meetings which are presided over by the chief of the chibo jimusho, a pre- 
fectural official. Similarly, representatives of these gun chosonchdkai usually 
attend monthly meetings at the prefectural capital and annually there is a 
general prefectural meeting of all town and village mayors. Membership in 
this association is not compulsory and the association, of course, has no 
legal authority to dictate any course of action to its members. Nevertheless, 
in practice it is commonly used as a forum for the concerting of common 
policies on a number of subjects. Major policy decisions are apparently taken 
at the monthly meetings of the prefectural chosonchokai and are then passed 
on to the gun meetings which occur later in the month. These gun meetings 
then adapt the decision of the higher organ to local circumstances and adopt 
it as their policy. The participating mayors are in no sense obliged to abide 
by these decisions but the writer has been told by several mayors that they 
always do. In this manner the mayors of all villages in a given gun, and toa 
lesser extent in each prefecture, agree in advance on such matters as the 
percentage of their villages’ revenue which they will allot in their budgets 
to village assembly or personnel expenses, the salaries that they will pay 
for certain jobs, the rate at which they will set such village imposts as the 
bicycle and cart taxes, the amount of their contributions to the support of 
certain prefectural or regional associations, supplementary allowances for 
teachers and a great variety of similar matters. There is nothing either wrong 
or secret about this procedure but, of course, to the extent that it does prevail 
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it serves to cut down the degree of independent initiative utilized by village 
mayors in the determination of such matters. This is not to say that the author 
believes village mayors should function independently in these respects. 

There emerges, then, from these observations on the mayoral office at the 
village level a picture of an official far less powerful and autonomous in fact 
than either the Local Autonomy Law or the normal subservience of the village 
assembly described earlier would have led one to expect. It is quite erroneous 
to assume that since the village assembly usually subordinates its legislative 
and financial functions to mayoral control, that this leaves the mayor as a 
free agent and the true fount of local autonomy. In actual practice all of the 
above-described legal and extra-legal limitations and controls on mayoral 
authority by the prefectural and national governments and their agents also 
come into play and leave the village mayor with a not very significant residue 
of autonomous power. He remains the most prominent and the most potent of 
the strictly local organs of government.’’ In a secondary sense, he plays an 
important administrative role. But the fact is that village governments do 
not really have any very important degree of local autonomy. Consequently, 
it is quite natural that the authority and autonomy of the village mayor should 
be so limited. 

Still another important factor underlies the lack of meaningful autonomy at 
the local level, namely the financial weakness of most villages. Under the 
revenue system prevailing until August 1, 1950, villages had few independent 
sources of funds and were dependent on many subsidies received from the 
national and prefectural governments. With these subsidies went influence 
and control from above. A brief examination of the financial position of one 
quite normal agricultural village of some 3,400 persons during the fiscal year 
April 1, 1949—March 31, 1950 will make the extent of this dependence obvious. 

Total revenue as set forth in the one regular and five supplementary budgets 
for the fiscal year amounted to ¥5,380,815. Of this sum ¥1,273,866 (24 per 
cent) derived from direct national and prefectural subsidies, and this does not 
include subsidies for such large separately-budgeted items as the salaries 
of local teachers, which are paid directly and entirely by the national and 
prefectural governments. Another ¥3,863,553 (72 per cent) of this budget was 
derived from taxes, but this raw figure is most misleading. Technically speak- 
ing only ¥671,190 (17 per cent) of this tax revenue represents the proceeds 
of village taxes in the proper sense of the word (sondokuritsuzei). The re- 
mainder is accounted for by the proceeds of some 14 standard village surtaxes 
on prefectural taxes (kenzei fukazei), one earmarked special purpose tax 
(mokutekizei) and the share allotted the village by the national government 

7This statement ignores for lack of space the not infrequent cases where mayors 


are largely honorary officials and their powers are actually wielded by members of 
their professional staff. 
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of the nationally-assessed personal income and corporation taxes, i.e., the 
so-called ‘‘distribution tax (chibo haifuzei).’? Thus the great majority of the 
village’s tax revenue derived from sources not readily amenable to village 
control and which, in the case of the distribution tax at least, were subject 
to drastic alteration from year to year at the whim of the central government. 
The unfavorable results of such a financial position on the existence of any 
significant degree of village autonomy is readily apparent. It gradually became 
obvious to SCAP that if their local autonomy program was to have even a fight- 
ing chance of survival, it would be necessary to reform drastically the entire 
Japanese tax system. This realization motivated the formation of the so-called 
**Shoup Mission’’ in 1949 and the preparation of their extensive Report on 
Japanese taxation.'* The basis upon which this mission of distinguished 
experts prepared its sweeping recommendations for the establishment of an 


integrated ‘‘tax system’’ in Japan is most interesting. In its own words this 
is described as follows:” 


Our suggestions for change are based on two facts. The first fact is that local 
autonomy is one of the announced goals of the Occupation and of the Japanese govern- 
ment. The second fact is that local autonomy is far from being fully achieved at the 
present moment, and has little chance of being achieved unless the fiscal powers 
of the local governments are strengthened, including a more equal division of power 
among the richer and poorer areas. 


Proceeding from these assumptions the Shoup Mission suggested a radical 
decentralization of the Japanese tax system which would somewhat increase 
the actual yield from local taxes and appreciably increase their potential 
yield, would give them a reliable annual grant from the national government 
rather than the uncertain yield of the distribution tax, would clarify the author- 
ship of and responsibility for each local tax, and would regularize the system 
of grants in aid. 

Since little experience with the operation of this new tax system is yet 
available, it is too early to say how it is going to work in practice. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, if honestly applied in the manner intended 
by its authors, it is capable of reinforcing and expanding the capacity of all 
levels of local government for the more effective utilization of their auton- 
mous powers. It would obviously increase the financial self-sufficiency of all 
levels, sever or substantially weaken in all cases many of the controls from 
higher levels which depend in whole or in part on subsidies and grants in aid, 
and thus increase the autonomous potential of local governments. Whether 


**The initial report was issued in English and Japanese by GHQ, SCAP in four 
volumes at Tokyd in September 1949. A supplement entitled, Second report on J ap- 
anese taxation by the Shoup Mission, also in Japanese and English, has been pub- 
lished by the Nihon Sozei Kenkyu Kyokai (Japan Tax Association) at Tokyo in 1950, 
92 pp. 

*?Report on J apanese taxation, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 21. 
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this is the same thing as increasing their actual autonomy remains to be seen. 
The writer has serious doubts on this score based primarily on the following 
considerations. 

Least obvious but perhaps most important is the fact that the spirit and 
practice of politics in Japan since the Meiji Restoration has been hostile to 
any significant degree of local autonomy in important matters. Explicitly or 
implicitly the vast majority of Japanese politicians and administrators have 
been imbued with this spirit and trained in this practice. It is deeply grounded 
in their basic attitudes towards political practice and not lightly or quickly 
discarded, particularly at the behest of an alien Occupation, no matter how 
well intentioned. This is not perverseness on the Japanese part nor is it in 
itself evidence of an obstinate prejudice for authoritarian and centralized 
process. In a small and poor country like Japan the problems of local versus 
national government, of decentralization versus centralization are significantly 
different than in a nation of immense wealth and continental scope such as 
the United States. A degree of local autonomy appropriate to the latter—or 
even an approximation thereof—is not necessarily or even probably suitable 
to the variant needs and genius of the former. Far too little weight has been 
given this obvious fact in recent practice. 

Secondly, the Revised Local Tax Law of August 1, 1950 itself contains a 
section which, in spite of all safeguards, probably can be exploited by the 
national government for the purpose of retaining a considerable hold over 
financial autonomy at the local level. This is the system of so-called ‘‘equal- 
ization grants (beikd kfukin)’? which has replaced the former distribution 
tax. These grants, computed separately for each locality, are intended to make 
up the difference between the actual tax yield in local jurisdictions and the 
minimum cost of providing necessary local services. All local governments 
will receive these, though in varying amounts, and to this extent will be 
subject to some national financial control, if the fiscal authorities care to 
exercise this power. Just how extensive or compelling this power will be 
remains to be seen. 

Thirdly, even the slightest familiarity with the legislative history of the 
Revised Local Tax Law of August 1950—as the act embodying the tax re- 
forms advocated by the Shoup Mission is called—indicates that SCAP perhaps 
had greater difficulty securing the adoption of this law by the normally obe- 
dient Japanese Diet than has been the case with any other SCAP-sponsored 
legislation in the past four years or more. At the end of April 1950 the House 
of Councillors simply rejected the Local Tax Law Revision which was obvi- 
ously legislation to which the Occupation attached the greatest importance. 
This was an unprecedently bold action bespeaking the depth of Japanese 
feeling on this issue. The House of Councillors then remained adamant in 
their stand despite most thinly veiled threats of intervention by SCAP issued 
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to the press by General Whitney, Chief of the Government Section. As a con- 
sequence in this session no action was taken on this bill. It then became 
necessary to call a special session of the Diet in July for the express purpose 
of adopting the Revised Local Tax Bill, and at this time, after the exertion 
of great pressure by the cabinet, the bill was finally enacted. It hardly seems 
probable that a law forced through by such obviously coercive means will 
long survive the peace treaty in its present form. 

A few words might be added regarding the overall merits of the Revised 
Local Tax Law. From a technical standpoint it almost undoubtedly represents 
one of the best designed integrated tax systems existing anywhere in the 
world. One wonders, however, about the wisdom of the premises on which 
it rests, recognizing of course, that these are in no sense the responsibility 
of the Law’s authors but were simply handed to them by SCAP. The reader 
will recall that the Law is basically intended to decentralize the Japanese 
tax system and thus to create fiscal conditions favorable to the development 
of a very appreciable degree of local autonomy in Japan. One cannot refrain 
from asking whether Japan today or in the foreseeable future is in a position 
where she can afford any significant degree of fiscal decentralization and 
local financial autonomy. Is not such a development calculated to detract 
from national revenues and national fiscal controls at precisely the moment 
when these are needed more than ever before? Japan’s present economic 
status and prospects are fundamentally weak to an extent not generally com- 
prehended abroad. If ever there was a national situation calling urgently for 
overall financial planning and rigorous centralized fiscal controls, it is 
Japan’s. At such a moment one wonders if Japan can afford the relative luxury 
of a large increase in local financial autonomy. The result to some extent 
cannot help but be disruptive to efforts toward vitally needed national plan- 
ning and control. 


Ill 


There emerges from the foregoing material a picture of government at the 
village level in Japan characterized by a marked lack of significant local 
autonomy. The actual practice of government and politics in villages of the 
writer’s acquaintance has not changed from prewar patterns to anywhere near 
the extent intended and frequently but erroneously claimed by the leaders 
of the Occupation. This is not to say that some changes have not occurred. 
They have and, as a result, local governments in Japan today do in practice 
enjoy a greater degree of autonomy than was the case before the war. Mayors 
have become popularly elective; mayors and assemblies between them do have 
broader powers and utilize them more extensively than was previously the 
case; popular interest and participation in village politics has increased. 
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These are all appreciable and commendable changes but it is very easy to 
exaggerate their significance, The break with the past has in no sense been 
a revolutionary one. There are deep-rooted patterns of stability and continuity 
in local political practice that are far more important than the change. An 
understanding of the reasons for the persistence of these older patterns is 
important to a comprehension of the probable future of local autonomy in 
Japan. 

In the first place there is the general factor of cultural inertia which abhors 
sharp breaks in a given tradition. So-called revolutionary reforms or changes 
seldom prove on close examination to be so revolutionary. There is a strong 
element of continuity to all cultural developments, particularly in a society 
as cohesive and traditionally minded as Japan’s. Secondly, this attempt to 
develop quickly and generally in Japan a high degree of local autonomy along 
western lines lacks background in modern Japanese ‘political practice to a 
notable degree. It goes against the uniform experience, training and expecta- 
tions of the past 80-odd years on the part of both the public and their admin- 
istrators. It is thus an exotic importation which, furthermore, in the long run 
is certain to be compromised to an unforeseeable extent by its alien author- 
ship. This does not mean that the form and semblance of many recent innova- 
tions may not be retained. Japan has a long record of successful borrowing 
from abroad and is probably capable of assimilating many of the Occupation’s 
reforms. It is important to note, however, in the light of this past performance 
that the institutions which Japan chose to borrow very frequently underwent 
a pronounced sea-change while in transit. Their form might remain the same 
but their content was altered markedly and became distinctively Japanese. 
Thirdly, there is a serious and quite justifiable doubt in the minds of most 
Japanese familiar with the subject as to the precise extent of local autonomy 
which a small and impoverished nation such as Japan can afford. This is a 
point requiring some elaboration. 

The Occupation authorities devised the Local Autonomy Law as one main- 
stay of the overall democratization program. One suspects that in the minds 
of its authors there figured a somewhat naive assumption that some mystical 
but necessary causal relationship exists between a high degree of local 
autonomy and democracy. As Americans the valuable but limited experience 
of our own tradition probably reinforced such a conviction on their parts. 
Seldom in the published literature does one find evidence of appreciable 
concern on SCAP’s part over the impact of decentralization on the planning 
and control functions of the national government. Nowhere are doubts or 
reservations expressed about the appropriateness of decentralized political 
institutions to a small, compact and homogeneous nation poor in natural re- 
sources, further impoverished by a disastrous defeat and confronted in the 
foreseeable future with more grim and foreboding economic prospects than 
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any other major state in the world. Rather is the overriding concern with the 
probable effect of the law in stimulating responsible local government and 
thereby increasing the democratic content of Japanese politics. So exclusive 
a concern, while perhaps feasible and understandable on the part of alien 
and transient ‘“‘experts,’’ is somewhat more difficult of achievement for the 
Japanese who must live with its results. Making every allowance for their 
natural predispositions in favor of the older institutions, one must still admit 
that they can make an excellent case for a considerably more restrictive 
version of local autonomy than that envisaged by Occupation-sponsored pro- 
grams and legislation. The hostile attitude of the House of Councillors noted 
earlier in respect to the Revised Local Tax Law, as well as numerous similar 
manifestations, indicates a strong desire to curtail the degree of autonomy 
presently guaranteed by law to the prefectures and lower levels of local 
government. 

This does not mean at all that prewar dispositions in this field will simply 
be reinstated. To the writer’s mind such a development is highly improbable. 
Quite a few of the postwar reforms in local government will probably survive 
any post-peace treaty pruning in which the Japanese Government and Diet may 
indulge, but a number of others will almost undoubtedly be altered in such a 
manner as to redress considerably the legal position, strength and control 
of the central vis-a-vis local governments. It is particularly probable that 
such developments will occur in the financial field and in the definition and 
administration of fields of governmental activity amenable to national rather 
than local control. 

It is worth noting in conclusion that changes of this sort will, at the village 
level at least, have a more appreciable impact on the legal and theoretical 
structure of local autonomy than on actual practice. It has been demonstrated 
that the villages studied by the writer really possessed little meaningful 
autonomy. Consequently, a change in laws and theories which have never in 
fact been significantly implemented will probably pass relatively unnoticed 
and uncontested, and the villages of rural Japan will continue that slow pro- 
cess of change and development in which perhaps the six years of Allied 
Occupation were not so revolutionary an incident after all. 
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China, Japan and the Powers. By MERIBETH E. CAMERON, THOMAS H. D. 
MAHONEY and GEORGE E. MCREYNOLDS. With a foreword by KENNETH 
SCOTT LATOURETTE. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. xiii, 
682. $6.50. 


Here is an excellent text on the recent history of Eastern Asia, attractive in 
format and engaging in style. It will surely take its place beside two other de- 
servedly popular texts, A History of the Far East in Modern Times by Harold 
M, Vinacke, now in its fifth edition and The Far East, a History of the Impact 
of the West on Eastern Asia, by Paul Hibbert Clyde, which had its second edi- 
tion in 1952. Each of these works has its distinctive features and merits. That 
there are now several first-rate texts speaks well for the profession and for 
the demand in American colleges. 

“A revolution of fundamental importance is occurring throughout the Far 
East.’’ This first sentence of the preface sets out the object of this book. It 
seeks to explain how this revolution has come about. The authors conceive 
the revolution as a response to and reaction against the past century of con- 
tact between China, Japan and the Powers. 

The authors use a narrative approach though they pause now and then to 
take stock and explain why important historical events or situations came 
about. These reflective passages, dealing with such questions as the lack of 
a well-developed science in China or the reasons for Japanese weakness at 
the time of Perry’s arrival, should intrigue and stimulate students. 

The three authors have somehow blended their styles so well that the work 
seems to be from a single pen. There is an exceptional grasp of the recently 
published results of wartime and postwar scholarship as well as the documents 
of war crimes trials, senatorial investigations, white papers and statesmen’s 
memoirs, which suggests a profitable division of labor among the authors. The 
sections dealing with the Sino-Japanese War and postwar developments have 
a comprehensiveness which makes the book really up to date and a freshness 
which makes it vividly interesting. Nineteenth century Chinese history is more 
tichly presented than usual, partly because Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period was adequately used. 

The authors did not surmount one difficulty, it seems to me. That is the una- 
voidable conflict between the topical and the chronological approaches to or- 
ganization. In their arrangement chronology suffers seriously. To illustrate: 
Chapter 24 deals with China from 1923 to 1937, the ‘“‘Triumph of the Kuomin- 
tang,’’ while the next one covers Sino-Japanese relations between 1918 and 
Pearl Harbor. Then Chapter 26 deals with United States Far Eastern Policy 
during the same years as Chapter 25. This seems rather clumsy. Chapter 27 
takes up the political history of Japan from 1895 to 1940; while 28 deals with 
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economic and social reforms from late Tokugawa times to the beginning of 
World War II. In spite of cross-references, such an arrangement segregates top- 
ics so severely that a student will not easily see the connections between, 
let us say, Japanese political developments and the previously treated Japa- 
nese aggression in China, while he might imagine that economic and social re- 
forms had little connection with politics. But is not time the very essence of 
history? Events do occur in sequence. All our analytic divisions (‘‘economic,”’ 
**political,’’ ‘‘social’’) are but threads in an interwoven strand. Perhaps this 
favoring of the topical approach is a result of the allotment of subjects among 
the authors. 

The suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter are excellent. 
Only a few of the choicer books are suggested with brief explanatory com- 
ments. This seems more appropriate than exhaustive lists which only confuse. 
The discussion of America’s post-war policy dilemma in China is thoughtful 
and straightforward; it will give little comfort to the conspiracy theory which 
“*explains’’ the National Government’s downfall. The book ends with a last- 
minute chapter on the Philippines, Korea and Japan after the peace treaty, 
which is rather abrupt. 

In sum, we have here a fresh history of East Asia in modern times which 
should be enjoyed by students, teachers and interested laymen alike. 


C, MARTIN WILBUR 
Columbia University 


Rassendynamik von Ostasien. China, Japan, Tai und Kmer von der Urzeit bis 
heute. By EGON FREIHERR VON FICKSTEDT. Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co., 
1944, 648. 


Although published eight years ago, this book still deserves a review be- 
cause, due to the war, almost the whole edition was destroyed and the book 
has thus remained unnoticed. The importance of this daring and provocative 
book lies in the fact that it is the first attempt made by an anthropologist to 
analyze the complicated ethnic situation of the Far East, and especially South 
East Asia, in the light of ‘‘Rassenkunde.’’ The author has done field work in 
the Far East and has published his preliminary results in some interesting 
articles, e.g. ‘‘Forschungen in Siid- und Ostasien”’ (in Zeitschrift fur Rassen- 
kunde, vol. 8, 1938-vol. 11, 1940). The book is a synthesis of the contents of 
these articles, enlarged by unpublished observations and further research. It 
contains data on the physical anthropology of tribes in South China and Indo- 
china, an area for which little data has been available. 

The central concept of the book is the thesis of the author, that ‘‘Rassen- 
dynamik”’ (racial dynamics) is the main factor influencing the ethnic and cul- 
tural development of mankind. He defines ‘‘Rasse’’ (race) as ‘‘regional types 
of greater or lesser, but always hereditary physical and psychical similarity” 
(p. 3), ‘‘Vélker’’ (peoples) are ‘‘national federations of many, but related ra- 
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cial types’’ (p. 3). ‘‘Vélker’’ are, ‘‘therefore, the carriers of racial dynamics, 
races, the deeper motivation of living activities of peoples; and racial dynam- 
ics, therefore, becomes the expression of the vital forces of organic ethnic 
units in long periods of time and great geographic space’”’ (p. 4). The method 
used by the author utilizes geography and paleo-geography on the one side, 
and anthro-biology and paleo-anthropology on the other (pp. 5-6). The author 
has proposed this method already in his Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte 
der Menschheit (Stuttgart, 1934), the second, wholly revised edition of which 
began to be published towards the end of the war. In the book under review, 
the author has paid still more attention to geographic factors in human devel- 
opment, and the reviewer regards this as a positive contribution. On the other 
hand, I believe that most anthropologists will be extremely reluctant to accept 
the racial theory of the author. Unfortunately, political developments have dis- 
credited this field to such an extent that a scholar, working in it is easily dis- 
criminated against as a “‘racist.’? Although the author wrote this book under 
the Nazi regime, he has tried as far as can be expected from a scholar to keep 
free of any sentiment and political entanglement. But it must be admitted, and 
I believe the author would agree with me, that this field is still a very young 
one, and little serious work has so far been done. The attempt to write an 
over-all view of half a continent in this stage of research may seem premature; 
but I believe that this might be the only way to win recognition for his ap- 
proach. We should perhaps pay more attention, therefore, to his material and 
his results than argue about his method. 

Chapters 2 and 3 (pp. 1-114) of the book deal with the origin of the Chinese 
race and culture. Short remarks are devoted to prehistoric man and to the prob- 
lem of the presence and possible influence of Indo-europeans in Central Asia 
and the Far East in connection with the Painted Pottery culture and the To- 
charians. Despite differences in detail, the author here reaches conclusions 
which come close to those proposed by others working with quite different ma- 
terials and theories, such as B. Karlgren, K. Jettmar and myself. 

The main part of the book, however, is devoted to the ethnic groups of Cen- 
tral and South China and Indochina. Here, the author discusses in detail the 
Miao, Yao, Lolo and Tai with their sub-groups. He stresses the importance of 
East-Tibetan groups in the whole area of West, South and West-Central China. 
Recent research on the languages spoken in those areas has helped to clear 
up the linguistic pattern and has also underlined the prominence of Tibetan 
dialects in Szu-ch’uan and Yunnan. In this whole region, geographical factors 
and corresponding human adjustment to nature play perhaps an even more im- 
portant role than in China proper. Von Eickstedt applies here extensively the 
geographical viewpoint, first developed by W. Credner (J. Siam Soc., vol. 17, 
pp. 135-151, 1935) and used also by H. Bernatzik (Akha und Meau; Innsbruck, 
1947), distinguishing ‘‘active mountain tribes,’’ “‘stationary forest tribes’’ and 
“passive fugitive tribes’’ (p. 14). These chapters, in which the author also 
deals with the expansion of Tai and sinicized Tai into Southeast Asia, are 
certainly the most interesting parts of the book and contain many valuable ob- 
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servations. The hypotheses he advances help in clarifying the confusing pic- 
ture of ethnic stratification of Southeast Asia. 

A number of maps and many excellent photographs are of great help in read- 
ing the book; the bibliography is up to date until 1938, 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Battle Report: The War in Korea. Prepared from Official Sources by CAP TAIN 
WALTER KARIG, USNR, COMMANDER MALCOLM W. CAGLE, USN, and 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER FRANK A. MANSON, USN. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1952. xvi, 520. $6.00. 


This is the sixth volume of the semi-official Navy Department series begun 
by Captain Karig during the Second World War. It is fairly accurate Sunday 
supplement stuff with some facts, lots of adventure yarns, and plenty of human 
interest, an excellent example of the curiously old-fashioned brave men and 
stout ships propaganda which continues to handicap the Navy’s appeals to the 
general public. The popular magazines are better media for Navy and Marine 
Corps action stories; the careful Marine Corps monographs are much better 
history. One has the feeling that this series was continued because its author 
was still with the Navy Department; his conclusions, entitled ‘‘A Preface to 
Volume VII,’’ would indicate that still another volume is in preparation. 

Even the pictures are only fair. Many of them (there are over 200) are much 
too small, another result of the college annual approach. Plate I, usually re- 
served for the college president, shows the U. S. Commander in Chief walking 
down some steps, ‘‘grim and determined.’’ The maps were drawn by the arrows 
and daggers men who illustrated battles during the Second World War and are 
now turning their attention to textbooks. The book ends with the Marine opera- 
tions rather delicately entitled ‘‘Deploy in Reverse” or ‘‘The Long March 
(November 27th to December 9th, 1950).’’ 


THEODORE ROPP 
Duke University 


Coffee, Tea and Cocoa. An Economic and Political Analysis. By V.D, WICKIZER. 


Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951. xiii, 497. Appendix Tables, 
Index. $5.00. 


The Food Research Institute of Stanford University is preparing a series of 
some twenty volumes on the influences of World War II in the fields of food and 
agriculture. There are three groups of studies, concerned with the wartime 
management of food and agriculture, international organization and controls, 
and international commodity developments. V. D. Wickizer’s Coffee, Tea and 
Cocoa is the first of the commodity series to be published. It does not deal 
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specifically with the Far East, but it gives international and even global per- 
spective to the trends and problems within the Far East. There is tea produc- 
tion in India, Ceylon, Indonesia, China and Japan, and there is coffee produc- 
tion in India and Indonesia. Long-run developments, specific decisions or 
even fortuitous events in distant production areas or markets may become criti- 
cal factors in the economy, the social structure or even the political stability 
of an Asian area that produces substantially of the stimulants the West de- 
mands. Decisions being made with little reference to the peoples of Asia are 
resulting in continental re-allocations of production. Current plans for diversi- 
fication of production in many areas will spread the production of coffee, tea 
and cocoa and so create problems of price and production for the present areas 
of specialization. The critical nature of these problems for such countries as 
Ceylon and Indonesia need not be emphasized. 

Dr. Wickizer’s study has a fascinating introduction on the history of the 
stimulants and the beverage. Then there are three commodity sections. For 
each commodity there is the development of the economy; the culture, manu- 
facturing and marketing; the regulations, attempts at regulation, and successes 
or failures, with reasons therefor; the experiences of the War; and the postwar 
developments and reorientations. Throughout there is analysis of the econom- 
ics of production and marketing, of the interrelations of political and economic 
forces, and of the problems of cost, demand and price. Three final chapters in- 
tegrate the study of the three world drinks: ‘‘Demand, consumption and com- 
petition’’; ‘‘Postwar problems of production’’; and ‘‘Tropical crop production 
in evolution.”’ 

Any book is read and remembered in relation to the interests of the reader. 
This book is particularly valuable to the demographer who studies the popula- 
tions of the countries currently called under-developed. The coffee, the tea 
and the cocoa considered here as commodities in the world market have al- 
tered the patterns of migration and the balance of births and deaths for peas- 
ant holders and plantation laborers alike. Existing concentrations of popula- 
tion are dependent on the continuation of the commercial production—and the 
conditions of living and working under even minimum safeguards as to sanita- 
tion and nutrition preserve birth rates, lower death rates, and generate an in- 
creasing population that cannot be cared for indefinitely within the existing 
area of primary production. There is a demographic dilemma here as deep as 
that which characterizes the rice agriculture of the great river valleys. 

The inherent dilemma of the expanding production and increasing population 
in the tea and coffee areas of Asia is a long run problem. The post-war world 
has introduced more complex and more immediate problems that may create 
crisis situations in many areas. Plantation agriculture has utilized cheap and 
docile labor, usually imported from elsewhere within the country or from an- 
other country. But, as Dr. Wickizer shows, the development of nationalism and 
welfare standards means that ‘‘capitalized agriculture can no longer count on 
an abundance of cheap labor.’’ (p. 449) The answer appears to Dr. Wickizer, 
as to many planning agencies, to lie in capital investment in labor-saving de- 
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vices. There are possibilities for the mechanization of the plucking and the 
manufacture of tea; research now in process points the way to immensely in- 
creased yields of coffee and cocoa. The economic adjustments of the planta- 
tions will involve sharply reduced labor demands; they may involve continen- 
tal reallocation—to Africa, the Caribbean and South America. Political in- 
stabilities in Asia and the great chasm of the two worlds facilitate these shifts. 
The increasing peoples of Asia remain in Asia. Dr. Wickizer has given an ana- 
lytical, evaluative and constructive report on productivity, markets and prof- 
its. A comparable approach to production in terms of the human correlates and 
consequences might form the basis for some constructive suggestions as to 
means of averting the demographic tragedies that are real possibilities in the 
Asian areas of production. 


IRENE B. TAEUBER 
Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 


Chiigoku kinsei shi tA B\itttR (History of [early] modern China). By NAITO 
TORAJIRO RERBEXES. Tokyo: Kobundo, 1947 (2nd edition, 1948). 10 + 
247. 

Shina shigaku shi X#S#RBL (History of Chinese historiography). By NAITO 
TORAJIRO Tokyo: Kobund6, 1949 (2nd edition, 1950). 7 + 7 + 656. 


These are two posthumous publications of Professor Naito Torajiro (1866- 
1934), one of the greatest Sinologists in Japan. Both have been edited by his 
learned son Kenkichi 7% .* In the case of the History of Chinese historiogra- 
phy, the editor acknowledges considerable assistance from the celebrated bib- 
liographer Kanda KiichirO iii #—Bh. 

Both books are based on lecture notes taken by students of Naito. Accord- 
ing to a colophon by Kanda at the end of the History of Chinese historiogra- 
phy, Naitd never took any lecture notes to his classes. Only very rarely did 
he take a small card as a sort of memo. The lecture was all in his head. In- 
stead of notes, the Professor would always carry to the classroom reference 
works, mostly Chinese books of various size, in a large cloth bundle.” From 
time to time during his lecture, he would open and read passages from these 
books, while continuing his discussion in good order and with perfect ease. 
From this description, readers will not wonder at the fact that notes taken by 
students in his class have been edited into excellent books. According to the 
prefaces by Naito Kenkichi, the History of [early] modern China was based on 
lectures given in 1920 and 1925: the History of Chinese historiography from 
1919 to 1921 and in 1925. 


2 An earlier posthumous publication is Shina joko shi XBB EW, (History of an- 
cient China), Tokyo, 1944, by the same editor. 

? This is reminiscent of Professor Ch’en Yin-k’o, who lectured in exactly the same 
style when he was at Tsing Hua University. 
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The Chugoku kinsei shi contains a survey of the history of Sung and Yiian 
times. The title, literally ‘‘History of modern China,’’ may appear to some 
scholars to be misleading. The significance of the book, however, lies exactly 
in the author’s definition of the ‘tmodern’’ period or rather periods in Chinese 
history. To justify his usage of the term ‘tmodern,’’ Naitd points to the follow- 
ing features in Sung and later times: (1) the decline of aristocracy and the rise 
of absolute monarchy, (2) the rise in status of the people (from slaves and ten- 
ants of aristocrats to subjects of the Emperor), (3) the introduction of civil 
service examinations, which were open at least in theory to every citizen, (4) 
the appearance of political parties based on differences in government policy 
or intellectual background, (5) the growth of a money economy, (6) the tend- 
ency toward independent interpretation of the Classics, and (7) the rise of a 
plebian culture, with free forms and new mediums in literature and art. Naito 
admits that several of these characteristics originated in the T’ang period. 
But they became predominant only in the Sung dynasty and were further devel- 
oped in Ming and Ch’ing times. Consequently, he proposes to label Chinese 
history of Sung and Yiian ‘‘early modern’’ Jr fai] and that of Ming and Ch’ing 
‘late modern”? Ut HW). This division of periods, followed rather widely in 
Japan, appears acceptable. 

In contrast to the Chugoku kinsei shi which is a brief survey, the History of 
Chinese historiography is a comprehensive and detailed account. It is, in fact, 
the largest book on the subject by a modern scholar. The standard work in 
Chinese is the Chung-kuo shih-hsieh shih 4: Bi#3% by Chin Yi-fu SM 
(Chungking, 1944), in 329 pages. Chinese Traditional Historiography by Dr. 
C. S. Gardner (Cambridge, 1938), in 120 pages, remains the only book in 
English. 

Nait6’s section on Ch’ing historiography (pp. 375-584) is particularly thor- 
ough. It contains many useful comments and interesting details. Perhaps be- 
cause Naito was dealing with a period so familiar to himself, he appears over 
critical of some of his contemporaries. For instance, he considers the Han-shu 
pu-chu PANE by Wang Hsien-ch’ien (1842-1918) of little value because it 
merely utilizes results of other scholars (p. 456). This seems to be missing 
the point, because the primary value of collected commentaries known as pu- 
chu or chi-chieh lies exactly in their being convenient tools. At the end of the 
section, there are a few lines on ‘thistorical criticism’’ ##F (p. 583), where I 
find the following words rather strange: RAK. AMER LER , ‘Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, one who does not grasp the principles but writes on them wildly.’’ This 
apparently refers to Liang’s Chung-kuo li-shih yen-chiu-fa published in 1922.’ 
In spite of certain mistakes and omissions, the work remains useful at least to 
beginners. Naito’s criticism seems unnecessarily harsh. Another doubtful 
point is about an earlier scholar, Hu Ch’eng-no 2s of the 17th century. Hu 
was the author of I-chih #27‘ in 19 chapters which contain 65 essays on vari- 

* Fora critical but rather fair review of this book, see Kuwabara Jitsuzd 38 |i BW, jae 


in Shinagaku 2.12 (1922), 883-900. 
“Included in the Hu-pei ts’ung-shu, vols. 79-86. 
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ous subjects such as philosophy, government, and literature. Essay 54 is en- 
titled shigaku #9, which Naito compares with the historical essays by Wang 
Fu-chih (1619-1692) (pp. 391-403). In a sense, Hu and Wang are comparable: 
Hu was from Hupeh and Wang from Hunan. And their works were published only 
in the middle of the Ch’ing, many years after their deaths. Hu’s opinion about 
history, however, seems much less original than that of Wang, and conse- 
quently has exerted much less influence. Incidentally, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch’ing Period, edited by Dr. A. W. Hummel! (Washington, 1944) devotes almost 
four columns to a biography of Wang (pp. 817-818) but does not mention either 
Hu or his [-cHih. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 


Han Shib Wai Chuan: Han Ying’s Illustrations of the Didactic Application of 
the ‘'Classic of Songs.’’ An annotated translation by JAMES ROBERT 
HIGHTOWER. Harvard Yenching Institute, Monograph series, Volume XI. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. vii, 368. $6.00. 


Professor Hightower, by the publication of his long-awaited translation, has 
accomplished two things of great value. First, he has opened up one of the 
greatest treasuries of pre-Han anecdotes; and second, he has presented for 
Western readers numerous examples of the curious way in which quotations 
from the Book of Odes were used during the last century B. C. 

Among early Chinese writings there is perhaps nothing quite so satisfactory 
to Western literary tastes as the brief, pithy, quasi-moral tales which abound 
in Chinese works of the three centuries before the Christian era. Except for 
the Lii-shih Ch’un-chiu, the famous collections of these stories (the Chan-kuo 
Ts’e, the Yen-tzu Ch’un-ch’iu, and particularly the Hsin-hsii and Shuo-yiian of 
Liu Hsiang) have been translated only in bits and pieces. These fragmentary 
translations are included in a variety of anthologies where, because of lack of 
proper citation, they are difficult to locate and to use. The Han-shib Wai- 
chuan (HSWC), for whatever reason it was composed,’ is one of the best col- 
lections of well-known tales. An indication of the esteem in which these an- 
ecdotes were held by the Chinese can be had by noting that Liu Hsiang, the 
most qualified and widely-read editor of his time, incorporated no less than 
sixty-seven items from the HSWC for his own book, the Shuo-yian, and thirty- 
eight for his Hsin-bsi. Thus, Professor Hightower, in his translation of this 
one eclectic work, has made the partial contents of many accessible for the 
general reader. The translation contains full citations of the sources for, and 
various versions of these stories—though it should be noted (p. 300) that in 
addition to the works cited by Professor Hightower, the Lii-shih Ch’un-ch’iu 
also contains a version of HSWC IX, 11. Besides careful notation of parallels 


*In HJ AS 11 (1948), 241-310, Professor Hightower has gone into the question of the 
nature of the HSWC and the reasons for its composition. 
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and sources for tales, Professor Hightower has utilized such a large number 
of excellent editions and commentaries so exhaustively that the translation 
can be considered as definitive. 

The Book of Odes has long been a fascinating riddle. There have always 
been at least three distinct versions to deal with: the odes with their simple, 
overt meanings (see Karlgren’s literal and Waley’s literary translations); the 
odes with their canonical allusions (Couvreur translates the Mao Commentary 
faithfully); and the odes as they were used by cultured Chinese gentlemen in 
their speech. To understand the last will take a good deal of research in which 
the HSWC will play an important part. The best source of early examples of 
ode quotations and how they were used in the specch of diplomacy and social 
intercourse is the Tso-chuan. For example (Chao-kung, 1), a dignitary from a 
great state visiting a small one is given a banquet in his honor and in re- 
sponse he sings ode 231—clearly a song describing the groaning board and 
the joys of a feast. During the toasting, the host sings ode 12 which alludes 
to a lowly magpie’s nest into which a resplendent bird has come. The guest is 
properly flattered. They then get down to diplomatic business by the host’s 
singing of number 13 which is about a person gathering certain desirable 
plants as an offering to the ruler—the host points out that his state is like 
the desirable plant and if collected carefully and used sparingly it will be an 
asset to the “‘ruler.’’ Next, the second host sings the last stanza of ode 23 (a 
rather spicy piece)—this ends with ‘‘slowly, sir, gently, do not rumple my 
kerchief; do not make the dog bark,’’ driving home the fact that the small state 
will not be pressed. The visiting dignitary responds with number 164 on the 
joys and duties of brotherhood. He adds, ‘‘Let us be as brothers...and the 
dog will not bark at us.”’ 

The above rather practical use of ode quotations is a far cry from the HSWC 
of a few centuries later where two or three words from, and not the burden of 
an ode or stanza are used to point up a story. In half of the HSWC paragraphs 
the relationship of the ode to the story may turn on a single character (p. 269) 
or cannot be seen at all with the naked eye. There was obviously a great 
change in the way the odes were used. In Ch’un-ch’iu times, an educated 
statesman evidently was expected to use and understand the contents of the 
odes for graceful and meaningful allusions much as the old-style English par- 
liamentarian had need for a classical education and a knowledge of Latin. The 
Chinese gentleman of Han Ying’s time, however, had to be adept at a kind of 
modish jiggery-pokery with the words of the odes. This situation placed an 
extra burden on Professor Hightower. Many times (pp. 111, 144, 281, etc.) he 
has had to retranslate an ode quotation through Han Ying’s eye,’ and despite 
the translator’s skillful efforts to understand where some of these seemingly 
fatuous appendages fit the anecdotes, the reader will heartily agree with his 
masterful understatement (p. 246), ‘‘The connection is not immediately ap- 
parent.’’ However, further studies utilizing Professor Hightower’s fine trans- 


2 The reviewer suggests that sheng-sheng in the ode quotation for HSWC IX, 1 and 2 
was taken by the Han school to mean ‘‘to make straight”’ (asa string). 
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lation will help us understand the place of the Book of Odes in the intellec- 
tual life of Han dynasty Chinese. 


J. 1. CRUMP, JR. 
University of Michigan 


Han Yit’s Poetische Werke. Ubersetzt von Erwin von Zach, 1872-1942. Edited 
with an introduction by JAMES ROBERT HIGHTOWER. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, VII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. xi, 
393. $5.00. 


The only western language translation ever made of the complete poems of 
Han Yu (768-824) was done by Erwin von Zach. This masterly German trans- 
lation, hitherto virtually inaccessible,’ is here reprinted in full, with only 
some of von Zach’s notes omitted or abridged. Also included in this reprint 
are von Zach’s translations of 54 poems by Po Chi-i, and of 23 poems by ten 
other T’ang poets. Professor Hightower’s introduction includes an apprecia- 
tion of von Zach’s work in sinology, calling attention to his extensive transla- 
tions of T’ang poetry. Three appendixes give for each poem the Chinese title, 
references to standard Chinese editions, and the place of von Zach’s original 
publication. 

There are many reasons for welcoming a complete translation of Han Yi’s 
poems, which convey much of his life and thought, e.g., his friendships and 
travels (passim); his dislike of South China where he was exiled (II 19, III 18, 
III 24, IV 1); his hostility to Buddhism and affection for certain Buddhist 
monks, some of whom he tried to convert to Confucianism (II 10, II 11, II 16, 
VII 2); his unorthodox criticism of the Confucian classics Shih ching (V 11) 
and Erh ya (VI G6). There are descriptions of edible animals of South China (VI 
17, VI 20), his home in Ch’ang-an (VII 22), a polo game (III 5), a cock fight 
(VIII 3); accounts of contemporary events, such as the rebellions of Yang Hui- 
lin and Liu P’i (I 1); and poems on many other topics, including conventional 
themes. 

Lovers of poetry will find these translations prosaic. However, von Zach’s 
professed intention was to offer a study aid for young sinologists, and sec- 
ondarily, to provide ‘‘raw material’’ from which others might create poetry. His 
aim, then, was to convert the more literal meaning of Han Yi’s verse into clear 
German prose. In this he has admirably succeeded. His renderings are highly 
accurate, more so than those of others, who altogether have covered only a 
handful of Han Yii’s poems, e.g., Zottoli’ in Latin; Richard Wilhelm’ in Ger- 


* Only tvo poems (VIII 1 and VIII 3) were published in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
XIV (1927), 122-133; all the rest, in the obscure journal Deutsche Wacht (Batavia), 
Vols. XV-XVI. 

? Cursus litteraturae Sinicae, Vol. V (Shanghai, 1882), pp. 557, 571, 613. 

* Chinesisch-deutsche Jahres- und Tageszeiten (Jena, 1922), pp. 40-41, 93; Die 
chinesische Literatur (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1926), p. 155. 
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man; Herbert A. Giles,* Cranmer-Byng,’ Kiang and Bynner,° Ts’ai T’ing-kan,’ 
Jenyns® in English; Hsu Sung-nien’ in French. 

Standing apart in this volume is the first of Po Chii-i’s poems (p. 318), ren- 
dered more rhythmically and poetically, hence less literally. Barring this one 
intentional deviation, and within the limits that von Zach set himself, his 
translations are throughout both faithful and readable. For the sake of clarity, 
he often makes explicit what is merely understood in the original, and further- 
more provides some concise annotation in parentheses. These parenthetical 
notes are of many kinds, which are not always easy for the reader to distin- 
guish: the note may contain a more literal or a freer translation; a phrase to 
complete or to clarify the sense; a reference to a text alluded to in the poem, 
or to a parallel passage, or to a source of further information. In the notes of 
reference, the abbreviation ‘‘T. of T.’’ (passim) refers to Chuang-tzu as trans- 
lated byLegge in Texts of Taoism (Sacred Books of the East, Vols. X¥XXIX-XL). 

As text of Han Yii’s poems, von Zach evidently used Ku Ssu-li’s Bhligaiz 
(1669-1722) edition, and drew freely on its commentary in his translation and 
annotation. For Po Chi-i, he probably had to content himself with the sparsely 
annotated Ch’iian T’ang-shib, original K’ang-hsi edition, ban VII, which he 
cites in a characteristically cryptic note to Han Yui XI 17. The Ch’iian T’ang- 
shih was presumably his text also for most other poems reprinted in this vol- 
ume. The attribution of the poem ‘‘Der Palast der ewigen Freude’’ to Meng 
Hao-jan (p. 315) seems questionable. It is unlike Meng’s extant poems, and 
does not appear in his Collected Poetical Works, while it is ascribed to him in 
the anthology Kuo-hsiu chi BAK (ed. in Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an) 2.16a and in the 
uncritical Ch’iian T’ang-shih, han Ill, ts’e 3, 1.14b. 

The order of Han Yi’s poems is that of the Ku edition, which, like previous 
editions, divides the material into ten chuan (‘‘Bicher’’) according to poetic 
form. In a supplementary Book XI, Ku (followed by von Zach) gathered 26 
poems from Han Yu’s prose works and other sources, including some poems of 
doubtful authenticity. 

Von Zach’s line division is puzzling until one discovers that it varies with 
the Chinese meter: he prints one German line for each Chinese line of six or 
more characters; but whenever the Chinese lines are shorter, he lumps two of 
them into one German line. Exceptions: a) Han Yi I 1 is printed like straight 
prose; b) in poems like Han Yi V 2, where unequal lines are paired, von Zach’s 
system breaks down. 

Here are three of my infrequent disagreements with von Zach’s version. (1) 
Han Ya 1 (p. 3), ch’i yz ch’ieh SWB: not ‘seine beiden Frauen’’ but “this 


“History of Chinese Literature (New York, 1901) pp. 162-163; Gems of Chinese Lit- 
erature: Verse, 2nd ed. (Shanghai, 1923), pp. 136-144. 

5A Feast of Lanterns (London, 1916), pp. 63-64. 

© The Jade Mountain (New York, 1929), pp. 29-35. 

7 Chinese Poems in English Rhyme (Chicago, 1932), pp. 44, 78. 

* A Further Selection from the Three Hundred Poems of the T’ang Dynasty (London, 
1944), pp. 38-45. 

° Anthologie de la litterature chinoise (Paris, 1933), pp. 170-172. 
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wife and concubine(s).’’ (2) Han Yu III 27, Shih Shu BH: not ‘die Dichter 
und Historiker’’ but ‘‘the Shih ching and the Shu ching’? (thus von Zach in Han 
Yi V 24 and elsewhere) or ‘‘the Confucian classics’’ or ‘‘all books.’’ (3) Han 
Yi IX 20, last couplet: ‘'I send this message [not ‘Dank’] to my friend(s) [not 
‘Freundin’] who live(s) in seclusion; it is not for my own sake that I toil’’ 
(i.e., I would like to retire from my humdrum position and live in seclusion 
like you—for this conventional ending cf. II 12, I1 15, V 21, V 29, VI 2, X 2). 
Von Zach perhaps took the oriole in this poem to represent a courtesan, which 
it frequently does. But here, I believe, the premature, unappreciated bird 
stands for Han Yu himself. 

Students of Chinese poetry owe Professor Hightower thanks for making these 
excellent translations available, and look forward to further volumes promised 
in his introduction. These will presumably include von Zach’s translations 
of Li Po and Tu Fu. 


HANS H,. FRANKEL 
University of California 


Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet. By WILLIAM HUNG. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. x, 300. $5.00. Notes. 133. $4.00. 


T’ang poets have been well served these last few years. Po Chi-i, Li Po, 
and now Tu Fu stand before us full-bodied men, experiencing the joys and 
sorrows that went with life in the 9h and 8th centuries, singing their songs 
not just in an unreal court peopled with autocrats, courtiers, courtesans, and 
eunuchs, but more likely in some grog-shop with a friend or two, in their homes 
as they struggle for recognition or as they grieve over the loss of dear ones, 
on the road or on a boat as they recoil in horror over rebellion and war, and on 
their sickbeds as they dream of happier days long gone by. The pictures evoked, 
many of them, are intimate, and can suit any age; at least that is true of Tu, 
and that is why he can be called ‘‘China’s greatest poet.”’ 

As I write the thermometer outside registers 95° in the shade; so it is with 
lively appreciation that I turn to the following, written in 758 when Tu Fu was 
commissioner of education at Hua-chou, sixty miles east of the imperial city 
of Ch’ang-an: 

Insufferable steaming heat on August fourteenth 

Makes it impossible for me to eat even a few bites. 

I have been worried about scorpions at night; 

And now there are even more flies after autumn has begun. 

Robed and belted, I am about to scream madly in the office, 

Especially when they bring more papers to pile high on my desk. 

I gaze at the green pines over narrow gullies in the Southem Mountains; 

How I wish I might tread barefooted on packed ice! (p. 132) 
This may not be great poetry, either in Chinese or in English, but it hits the 
bull’s eye for me, and makes me feel a whole lot better. Can one ask for any 
more of a poem? 
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There are many more such quotable lines. Are you interested in his picture 
of life at one of the most colorful courts of all time? Then read Pretty Vomen 
(p. 77-78). Their clothes, headdress, food, music are given one swift reveal- 
ing glance. Do you want to know the feelings of the poet on the eve of the ca- 
lamitous rebellion of An Lu-shan? Then read Five hundred words from Ch’ang-an 
of Féng-hsien (p. 87-89), wherein he depicts the gulf between the governors 
and the governed: 


Behind the red-lacquered gates, wine is left to sour, meat to rot. 
Outside these gates lie the bones of the frozen and the starved. 
The flourishing and the withered are just a foot apart-— 

It rends my heart to ponder on it. 


For him this was a time of personal tragedy too: 


Wails rise when I enter the door; 

I am told my infant boy has died of hunger. 

Why should I suppress a natural grief 

When even the neighbors in the village weep? 

I am ashamed of being a father, so poor and useless 
That a little son has to die for the lack of food. 


Rut Tu Fu recognizes that even he is among the better off: 


I am one of the privileged, free from taxation 
And exempt from draft. 

If my lot is so bitter, 

That of the common man must be worse. 


War comes and he utters the cry of every honest person: 


Oh, I wish a mighty man would bring down the Heavenly River to wash 
the weapons, 
And then put them away, never to be used again, never. (p. 127) 


He knew the sorrows of parents of service-men at first hand: 


In the evening, I found a lodging place at Shih-hao Village. 
A recruiting officer came to take men at night. 
My old host scaled the wall and fled; 

His old wife went to answer the gate. 

The officer was raging; 

The old woman cried bitterly. 

I listened to what she said; 

‘*My three sons went to camp at Yeh; 

A letter came from one of the boys, 

Telling of the death of his two brothers in battle. 
The dead ones are forever gone. 

How long can the living one last?...”’ (p. 141). 





This poem is followed by a poignant piece called ‘“‘The parting of a newly 
wedded couple,’’ too long to quote in full. Read it and see if it would not fit 
any time, any place. 

But Tu Fu was not always sorry for himself and the folk around him. He 
often drank heavily and once gave a much fresher excuse for his love of liquor 
than most poets I seem to have encountered: 
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I was temperamental and was already fond of wine, 
Which was needed to soften an uncompromising hatred of wickedness. (p. 181) 


In the same autobiographical vein he recalls his visit to Soochow and even 
further east, and adds: 


I had already made preparations for sailing on the sea. 
And even to this day, I have regretted 
That I was not able to explore the islands of Japan. 


His youth, if he was not embroidering his past, was a gay one, even after he 
had failed his examinations at the capital: 


Then I played and roamed in the regions of Ch’i and Chao, 
Clothed in fine furs and riding fine horses. 

In the spring, I sang on the Cluster Terraces; 

In the winter, I hunted among the Green Mounds. 

I whistled for the falcons in the Purple Oak Forest; 

I chased the wild animals on the Cloud and Show Ridge. 

I let my horse gallop while I dispatched my arrows; 

Each stretch of the arm brought down a flying stork or crane. 


But it was not always thus. In a burst of confidence in his ancient prowess he 
—then aged fifty-six—left the wine cup and mounted a horse, 


And had its springing hoofs pounding rapidly upon the Ch’i-t’ang rocks. 

Outside the gate of the White Emperor City, both the river and the clouds were 
below us; 

Almost perpendicularly down we went, some twenty-seven hundred feet. 

The white battlements of the city wall passed the purple bridle like lightening; 

And we were speeding east toward the level ridge beyond the sky-capping cliff. 

The riverside village and the rustic hills all rushed into view 

As I eased the rein and the whip, and galloped over the reddish path. 

The white-haired man always wanted to surprise his many friends 

By showing that he could still ride and shoot as he did in his younger days. 

How was I to know while I felt we had enough of the jolly speed, 

The good horse, red sweat on his body and white foam on his mouth, did not share 
the same thought? 

Just one inadvertent stumble.... (p. 250) 


Who, especially one in his fifties, cannot but groan in sympathy as Tu tells of 
recounting his tale from his bed of pain, and how his friends ‘‘burst into 
laughter.’’ 

Yes, this is a very human person, sad over his own lot, true (‘‘I am merely 
a fisherman lost among the rivers and lakes, finding no place to land’’) but 
sad too over his dynasty’s failures and his people’s heavy burdens; perplexed 
also about life’s eternal puzzle—that iniquity should prevail over goodness. 


A fierce conflagration burst out at midnight; 

The heavy smoke swirled up to blacken the heavens. 

The mutineers even now are dividing grain and silk among themselves; 

The murderous atmosphere has spread along the Yuan and the Hsiang. 

The precept that good rewards come to good men is now tumed upside down; 
I turn to heaven for an explanation, but heaven answers me not. (p. 274) 
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Here is a poet who adds many a footnote to history. For that reason, if for 
no other, we are fortunate indeed that Professor Hung, a student since boy- 
hood of Tu Fu, should have chosen to bring him to life in this Fnglish version. 
Meticulous to a fault in dating a poem and in placing it in its proper milieu, 
helpful to a non-specialist in providing the requisite background,’ of assist- 
ance to a student of Chinese in correcting many ancient errors and clarifying 
uncounted difficult phrases,’ he has put us all in his debt. It is probably fair 
to say that no one can go further with Tu Fu without consulting this book. In 
it the author has distilled the knowledge of a lifetime, rearranged the order of 
his poems, and cited references and translations in many an out of the way 
text. Hundreds of poems of Tu are still to translate, but the life of a man is 
before us in close to final form. 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
Columbia University 


Chinese Festivals. By VOLFRAM EBERHARD. New York: Henry Schuman, 1952. 
152, illustrations. $2.50. 


All too infrequently one of our Far Eastern scholars braves the ire of his 
colleagues by writing not only for the profession but also for intelligent and 
cultivated readers at large. The slight but handsome little volume, here noted, 
is a case in point. To be sure, there are no footnotes, and the few references 
that are included are confined to less than two pages at the end, yet the ex- 
ceedingly vital scholarship of Professor Eberhard speaks from every page. On 
this score we have a full measure of respectability—almost sufficient to 
satisfy even the pedant. 

The foregoing is merely by way of reassurance to those who view fascinat- 
ing books with a skeptical eye or a closed mind. The real point is that Profes- 
sor Eberhard has clothed his scholarship with life, understanding, and an 
easy, facile style. 

Here is a thoroughly delightful group of essays on some of traditional China’s 
most colorful and meaningful festivals: the New Year’s festival, the dragon- 

1In one or two places his typewriter, or his proof-reading eye, has failed him. For 
example, on page 44, in recording the annual receipts of the empire through taxation he 
reports, inter alia, 10,800,000 liang of floss silk; the figure should be 1,800,000. Cf. 
Hsin T’ang shu 51/6b. 

He records too the size in 715 of the imperial collections of books, and makes the 
figure 3,600 titles. Correct this to 3,060 if one follows the Chiu T’ang shu 4G6/5b, or 
3,064 if one prefers the Yu hai 52/25b. 

Also is it fair to characterize the people of the independent state of Nan Chao (649- 
902) as ‘‘rebellious barbarians’’ (p. 64)? 

? At several points as I read I questioned Hung’s translation, wondering whether his 
experience abroad might have affected his choice of words, only to find him faithful to 
the original. For example, the line: 

‘*Whilé’ young gentlemen mix the icy drinks” (p. 55), 


but sure enough that is just what the characters say. Then came the line that seemed 
to echo the prophet Isaiah: 
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boat festival, the mid-autumn festival, ch’ing-ming—the spring festival, the 
feast of the souls, and others. 

The general subject of course is not new, but the treatment here given is 
fresh, simple, and stimulating. Large segments of China’s life and thought be- 
come real against the background account of these seasonal celebrations. 

Lastly, but by no means least, Professor Eberhard has injected a good deal 
of historical and philosophical wisdom into this narrative of spirits good and 
ill, as for example his comments on the family (p. 41-42). 

In a word, Chinese Festivals is good and rewarding reading. 


PAUL H. CLYDE 
Duke University 


T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo ké-ming chan-chéng shih KPRBPBRME (A history of 
the revolutionary war of T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo). By HUA KANG 3éfig. Shang- 
hai: Hai-yen shu-t’ien, 1949 (4th printing, 1951). 2 + 229. 


Hua Kang made his debut as a Communist historian more than twenty years 
ago when he published his Chung-kuo ta k@-ming shih (A history of the great 
revolutions of China) in 1930. He was promptly put into custody for seven 
years, not to be set free until after the beginning of the Japanese invasion. 
His second major work, Chung-kuo min-tsu chieh-fang yiin-tung shih (A history 
of the movements for the national emancipation of China), a two-volume work 
based on the first, was prepared during the war and published in 1940. A more 
recent publication is his Wu-ssu yiin-tung shih (A history of the May fourth 
movement) which appeared in January, 1951, and in which he denied any credit 
to Chinese intellectuals for leading this movement, insisting that it was “‘in- 
spired by the call of Lenin.’’ Political conditions were quite different then 
from those of twenty years ago; instead of going to prison, he sold so many 
copies of this book that a large third printing was needed within three months 
of its publication. The volume under review was written and published in 1949 
to commemorate the inauguration of the T’ai-p’ing movement. It went into a 
fourth printing in less than two years, indicating that it also enjoyed a measure 
of success. 

As in his other works the author maintains a clearly and consistently Com- 
munist view in interpretating the war waged by the T’ai-p’ings. It was, accord- 
ing to him, a large-scale struggle of oppressed classes (‘‘peasants, handicraft 
workers, laborers, poor intellectuals and other oppressed people’’) against 
their oppressors (Western imperialists, Manchu rulers, ‘‘feudal bureaucrats and 
landlords’’). For this reason, the T’ai-p’ing armies were ‘‘thoroughly imbued 
with racial and class hatred’”’ (p. 39). ‘‘The tinge of Christianity’’ which their 





“How good it would be to beat these instruments into farming tools.’’ (p. 269) 


That too is a fairly literal rendering of the original. Only one or possibly two words 
would I change; cotton quilt (for pu ch’in), p. 172, and army bugles (for hua chiao), 
p. 263; both seem out of place in China of the 8th century. 
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movement assumed was ‘“‘merely an external form’’ (p. 16). The fact that di- 
verse classes joined in the struggle did not alter its essential character. ‘‘Al- 
though,”’ the author argued, ‘‘more than one half of the leaders of T’ai-p’ing 
t’ien-kuo were intellectuals (such as Hung Hsiu-ch’tian, Feng Yiin-shan, Ch’in 
Jih-kang, etc.), although landlords and rich peasants (such as Shih Ta-k’ai, 
Hu I-huang, etc.) and merchants (such as Wei Ch’ang-hui, etc.) participated in 
the leadership, the basic masses that took part in this revolutionary movement 
were peasants’’ (p. 194). 

This book is not primarily a study of the military organization, history of 
campaigns, strategy and tactics of the T’ai-p’ings, as the title may suggest. 
The author’s chief concern was to show their significance as the first modern 
instance of revolutionary development through extensive armed conflict. The 
term chan-chéng, therefore, was used not in the ordinary sense of ‘‘war’’, but 
in the sense of ‘‘struggle”’ or ‘‘class war.’’ The author, however, discerned at 
least one important contribution to military knowledge made by the rebels, 
namely, the employment of ‘‘guerrilla, mobile warfare’? which was ‘‘an essen- 
tial feature of peasant struggles.’’ The T’ai-p’ings remained victorious so long 
as they practised such warfare (pp. 69-76). Eighty years later, Mao Ts’é-tung 
saved the Chinese Red armies by using the same warfare to baffle the encir- 
cling Kuomintang forces (p. 224). 

The value of this volume does not consist in presenting any new historical 
materials, nor in giving any fresh points of view. The author availed himself 
of materials gathered by other writers and interpreted these materials from the 
Marxist-Stalinist position. For him the choice of a “‘correct position’? is more 
important than the accumulation of historical data; the latter alone does not 
yield ‘trustworthy history.’’ Chien Yu-wén, the well-known student of T’ai- 
p’ing history, because of his failure to adopt the Communist view and to re- 
gard the rebellion as revolutionary class war, was condemned as ‘‘a meta- 
physical historian,’’ ‘‘a formalist lacking scientific, basic knowledge of 
history’’ (p. 4). 

The author’s own analyses, however, do not necessarily satisfy readers not 
committed to his methodology. In explaining the internecine struggles among 
the T’ai-p’ing leaders, for example, the author wrote: ‘‘the main reason was 
that the struggle between the social classes of that time was reflected within 
the T’ien-kuo itself, with the result that the subjective leadership did not 
correspond to the objective revolutionary currents, namely, that the objective 
revolutionary currents rose rapidly when the reactionary rule of the Manchus 
was on the way to collapse, whereas the subjective leadership-group, owing to 
limitations of a class nature, could not continue to learn and make progress, 
could not adapt itself to the demands of the time, could not overcome the vari- 
ous internal defects and weaknesses. In addition to these was the fact that 
the inner personal relationships lacked democratic regulation (min-chu t’iao- 
chieh). Consequently, the inner contraditions of the T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo finally 
exploded’’ (p. 122). How, one may ask, was ‘‘the struggle between the social 
classes of the time’’ which was a struggle between the oppressed and their 
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oppressors, ‘‘reflected’’ in the T’ien-kuo in which the struggle was among in- 
dividual leaders? What is the precise meaning of the crucial phrase, ‘‘limita- 
tions of a class nature?”’ or of ‘‘democratic regulation?”’ 

The author has obvious reasons for being bitter in his denunciation of 
Tseng Kuo-fan who was stigmatized as ‘‘the big Chinese traitor’’ and ‘‘the 
great executioner.’’ Little attempt was made at revealing the historical cir- 
cumstances that gave significance to this extraordinary ‘‘executioner.’’ The 
comparison of Tseng Kuo-fan to Chiang Kai-shek and the contention that ‘ ‘from 
Tseng Kuo-fan to Chiang Kai-shek it may be truly said that there was an un- 
broken lineage’’ (p. 161) further betrayed the author’s failure to understand the 
deeper and more subtle factors of history. 

This book, in short, has little value as a scholarly treatise on the subject 
with which it deals. But, as an example of the Chinese Communist interpreta- 
tion of the T’ai-p’ing movement, it is as useful as the volume T’ai-p’ing t’ien- 
kuo yiin-tung lun-wén chi (Collected essays on the revolutionary movement of 
T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo), edited by Fan Wén-lan in commemoration of the same 
occasion. 


KUNG-CHUAN HSIAO 
University of Washington 


The End of Extraterritoriality in China. By VESLEY R. FISHEL. Berkeley: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 1952. xi, 221. Appendix, bibliography, index. 
$4.50. 


Only in the title of his book does Dr. Fishel allow himself a fling away from 
accuracy. For he does not truly deal with the ‘‘End”’ of extraterritoriality but 
with extraterritoriality since about 1919. Moreover he limits himself largely to 
a study of American policy. 

The period Dr. Fishel discusses may roughly be divided into three sections. 
The first surrounds the meeting of the Commission on Extraterritoriality in 
1926. Dr. Fishel enters in detail into the long negotiations leading up to the 
meeting of the Commission, the work of the Commission, and its aftermath. 

Dr. Fishel is the first to have drawn upon the unpublished papers in the 
State Department files for an intensive study of these developments. He is 
also the first to have used the private papers of Silas Strawn, the American 
member of the Commission on Extraterritoriality. Vhat he has to say is there- 
fore clearly of interest. 

The story of the ’20s does not differ radically from that with which we are 
familiar. He does however add interesting new material. Some of this is de- 
tailed material, often drawn from the “‘grass roots’’ of diplomacy, the first- 
hand reports of Foreign Service officers in the field. Some of it is of wider 
significance, enlarging our all-too-meager understanding of the workings of 
our Far Eastern diplomacy. 

Dr. Fishel shows, for example, the political elements involved in the Porter 
Resolution which was passed by the House of Representatives in 1927 in the 
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hope of furthering the abolition of the ‘‘unequal treaties.’’ He reprints a let- 
ter written by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, to Nelson T. Johnson which is clearly the model from which the 
Porter Resolution was taken with only minor changes. He also reprints a let- 
ter of Silas Strawn’s in which Mr. Strawn states that he offered to appear be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Affairs during the hearings on the Porter 
Resolution but was ‘‘refused.’’ In view of the well-known ‘“‘pro abolitionist”’ 
sentiment of Dr. Warnshuis and the missionary groups around him and the well- 
known ‘‘anti abolitionist’? sentiment of Mr. Strawn and the business groups 
with which he was in contact, the political implications of these documents 
seem apparent. Moreover the Porter Resolution seems to have had the effect 
desired by its backers, as it had considerable impact upon the State Department. 

The second period Dr. Fishel discusses centers around the 1930-31 nego- 
tiations for bilateral agreements between China and the United States, and 
China and Great Britain, providing for the gradual abolition of extraterritori- 
ality. He indicates the character of the negotiations in describing the final 
American and British drafts as ‘‘in no way outright offers that would meet 
Chinese desires equitably.”’ 

In general Dr. Fishel appears to think that the makers of our China policy 
during the Kellogg and Stimson administrations held similar views toward 
treaty revision. He speaks of them as maintaining a ‘“‘liberal’”’ attitude toward 
the abolition of extraterritoriality and seems to feel that they differed largely 
in their estimate of the danger of abolition to the security of foreigners. The 
weakness of Mr. Fishel’s interpretation lies however in such analyses. There 
were many differences of opinion in official and unofficial circles. Some of 
these may have been minor, but they often had important consequences; others 
were obviously profound and reflected irreconcilable political philosophies. 
Dr. Fishel’s trouble in defining these distinctions may come from the manner 
in which he has approached the problem of extraterritoriality. He tends to treat 
it as a measure of the history of the times without dealing with that history 
extensively. 

Concerning the period after 1931, Dr. Fishel believes that the ‘‘decay of the 
extraterritorial system’’ advanced in direct proportion to the rate of Japan’s 
encroachment on China. As Japan took over the treaty ports, extraterritoriality 
lost its meaning, until by the time of Pearl Harbor, it was ‘‘little more than a 
legal term.’’ But it was not until 1942 that the United States and Great Britain 
declared their willingness to relinquish their extraterritorial rights immediately. 
Dr. Fishel indicates that to have waited so long was politically unwise. 

Throughout his book, Dr. Fishel describes the extraterritorial system as 
one of the main causes of the expansion of foreign life in China, especially 
economic life. As this is undoubtedly so, it is strange and unfortunate that so 
little research has been done on the economic and social, as distinguished 
from the political and legal, aspects of extraterritoriality. 


DOROTHY RORG 
New York 
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RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS ON KOREA. 


Korea, Eine Landeskunde auf Grund eigener Reisen und der Literatur. By 
HERMAN LAUTENSACH, Leipzig; K. F. Koehler Verlag, 1945, XV, 542, 
bibliography, glossary, index, 3 colored maps. 

Korea, Land, Volk, Schicksal. By HERMAN LAUTENSACH, Stuttgart; K. F. 
Koehler Verlag, 1950. 135, statistics, bibliography, index. 

Koreia. By V. T. ZAICHIKOV, Moscow: National Institute of Geographical Lit- 
erature, 1947, 228, glossary, statistics, bibliography, index. Second edi- 
tion, Moscow 1951, 480. 

Geography of Korea. By V. T. ZAICHIKOV, (First edition) Translated by Albert 
Perry with an introduction by Shannon McCune, New York: International 
Secretatiat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1952, VII, 141, mimeographed, 
$1.75. 

Korea, A Geographical Appreciation. Ottawa: Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys, Geographical Branch. Foreign Geography Information Series 
No. 4. 1951 VI, 84, bibliography, glossary, 50 cents. 

Terrain and Climates of Korea and Adjacent Lands. Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama: Air University Research Studies Institute, Arctic, Desert, 
Tropic Information Center, ADTIC Publication G-102. January 1952. VII, 27. 

Korean Environment. Washington: Research and Development Branch, Military 
Planning Division, Office of the Quartermaster General. Environmental 
Protection Section Report No. 171. December 1950. I, 25. 

Rand McNally. Official Var Map of Korea. Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1952, Korea, Scale 1:1,000,000, 7 other maps, varied scales, 50 cents. 


A number of geographical works on Korea have been published in recent 
years, in part because Korea has become of importance in world affairs. They 
merit the attention of students of the Far East. It should be noted, however, 
that for every one government publication which is unclassified and therefore 
available to the public there are doubtless tens or hundreds of classified re- 
ports on the geography of Korea, unavai'able for interested scholars. In earlier 
years Japanese geographers were the major source of information on the geog- 
raphy of Korea. Their works were usually part of discussions of the Japanese 
empire, rather than separate books. For example, Volume 12 of the Nihon Chiri 
Taikei and Volumes 16 and 17 of the Nihon Chiri Fuzoku Taikei, the Japanese 
geographical encyclopedias aimed at public consumption with a wealth of il- 
lustrations and maps, give good coverage to the geography of Korea as a part 
of the Japanese empire. There seems to be no geography of Korea written by a 
Korean other than brief books and small atlases for elementary schools. It is 
hoped that in the future Koreans will take a more active part in research and 
publication on their land. 

In western languages Herman Lautensach, a German scholar, is the out- 
standing authority on the geography of Korea.’ During the war he completed a 

*His available pre-war writings on Korea I reviewed in ‘‘geographic Publications 


of Herman Lautensach on Korea,’?’ THE FAR EASTERN OUARTERLY, Vol. V, No. 3, 
May, 1946, pp. 330-332. 
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large volume on Korea which was published, after some difficulties, in 1945. 
This large book is the most definitive work which has yet appeared on Korean 
geography. Organized on a systematic basis, it first takes up various aspects 
of the physical and human geography of Korea. This section is then followed 
by a treatment of Korean ‘‘Landschaften’’ or regions, pages 188 to 365. The 
final third of the book discusses the effect of Japanese occupancy, particu- 
larly on the economic life of Korea. The bibliography listing 55 journals, 24 
bibliographies, 23 map sets and 936 articles and books gives an excellent 
coverage and shows the exhaustive manner in which Dr. Lautensach has uti- 
lized the literature on Korea. This book unfortunately is out of print and not 
too many copies are available in this country. (Selected parts of this book 
have been translated into English and are available on a loan basis from this 
reviewer for research workers who are especially interested.) 

In part because the large book was out of print, Dr. Lautensach in the fall 
of 1949 and the winter of 1950 prepared a short geography of Korea, bringing 
some of the material up-to-date. Instead of dealing exhaustively with each 
subject, he prepared brief outlines of the physical and human geography of 
Korea. A unique feature of the book is discussions of selected landscapes and 
cities. The study is concluded with a contrast between north and south Korea. 
The book is well illustrated with maps and pictures and has a bibliography of 
some 54 selected works. Folded in the book is a large map of Korea which 
uses his own romanization system for the place names. (A complete transla- 
tion of this book in typescript is also available for loan to research workers.) 

Dr. Lautensach gives a thoughtful presentation of the importance of the lo- 
cation and geographic character of the Korean peninsula. He stresses that 
Korea has again and again played the role of a ‘‘blind alley”’ into which Asian 
peasantry, unused to the sea and adapted to the spaciousness of the conti- 
nent, has streamed from the north or northwest. He notes that at the same time 
the peninsula has played the role of a ‘‘land bridge’’ used by southern mari- 
time people to establish a footing on the Asian continent. The political fate 
of Korea, according to Dr. Lautensach, has been determined again and again 
by its important position between the huge and far superior continental power 
of China and that of the populous sea power of Japan. He correctly notes that 
in our age with its mechanical conquest of distances into China’s place has 
come the Soviet Union and into that of Japan has come the United States so 
that Korea is now a meeting point of the great powers of the globe. He con- 
cludes his reflections on the geographic position of Korea with a statement 
which merits quotation. The Korean people ‘thave known how to form a nation 
unified in language, writing, way of living and popular consciousness and 
have created for themselves a territory whose boundaries have been firmly 
established and therefore uncontested for many centuries. They have given 
this territory a particular cultural-geographical stamp which differs greatly 
from the neighboring countries. Such eminent accomplishments give the Korean 
people, who are highly intelligent even though politically inexperienced until 
now, the right to demand that the present global antagonisms shall not bar 
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their way at the very beginning to political unity and a political furure chosen 
according to their own free judgment.”’ 

The only other post-war book on the geography of Korea is by a Russian 
writer, V. T. Zaichikov, who travelled in Korea shortly after the Russian oc- 
cupation of north Korea. He has depended upon Dr. Lautensach’s work and 
work of Japanese geographers toa very great extent in the preparation of his 
brief geography of Korea published in a first edition in 1947. This edition has 
been translated by Dr. Albert Perry of Colgate University and published in 
mimeographed form by the Institute of Pacific Relations. In an introduction to 
the translation I have noted the background of Korean geographical studies 
and have quoted some of the Russian comments on Zaichikov’s book. I at- 
tempted to footnote in the translation the errors in the geographic information 
presented. Zaichikov has translated Grajdanzev’s MODERN KOREA and had 
done a few brief articles, but he is not known professionally as a geographer. 
His geography of Korea follows a fairly orthodox pattern, discussing first the 
geographic elements and then giving a regional treatment. I would characterize 
the book as a rather unimaginative compendium of information. A second edi- 
tion of this work, Moscow, 1951, has recently been received. This volume is 
much larger than the first edition, 480 as against 228 pages. A cursory ex- 
amination shows that new introductory chapters have been added on Korean 
history and recent political developments and on the work of Russian explorers 
and geographers of Korea. More maps have been added, including two folded 
in at the end of the book; these show the new political boundaries. Zaichikov 
has also made slight modifications in his scheme of Korean geographic regions. 

For the use of Canadian government officials and citizens the Geographical 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in Ottawa prepared 
in 1951 a brief background study of the geography of Korea. Noteworthy in 
this publication are some 16 maps which supplement the textual material. The 
text was written by Gordon D. Taylor and has utilized English language mate- 
rials to a great extent. My major criticism is that it rather uses too much ma- 
terial from my own writings and did not use the more valuable material from 
Lautensach. The book is relatively inexpensive. It may be obtained in the 
United States from the Institute of Pacific Relations or gotten directly from 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in Ottawa. 

Two United States government publications are of interest; both deal largely 
with the physical geography of Korea. The first publication by the Air, Desert, 
Tropic Information Center of the Air University wisely puts Korea into its 
setting in the Far Fast and discusses the adjacent areas. The maps and sketches 
were prepared by Frederick K. Morris. The text is written in non-technical 
language and is apt, as a consequence, to be rather general and occasionally 
lacks precision. Korea is subdivided into ‘‘natural subdivisions’ but unfor- 
tunately the text is too brief to develop this idea adequately. 

A publication, prepared after military operations began in Korea, by the 
Army Quartermaster General’s Office, stressing the physical environment of 
Korea and giving an analysis of clothing requirements, has some interesting 
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features. One is a comparison between the climates of different parts of Korea 
and places in the United States; for example, Seoul is compared with Burling- 
ton, Iowa, a relatively close parallel. Each of the climatic seasons is de- 
scribed. The terrain of Korea is analyzed on a regional basis, with the penin- 
sula subdivided into 7 regions. 

For public use Rand McNally has reprinted the Army Map Service road map 
of Korea at a scale of 1:1,000,000.? Other maps of parts of Asia taken from 
their Cosmopolitan World Atlas are printed on the back of this stiff paper map. 
It is a real service to have such maps available for the general public at such 
a low cost—50 cents. 


SHANNON MCCUNE 
Colgate University 


America’s Finest Gift to Korea, The Life of Philip Jaisobn, by CHANNING 
LIEM. New York: The William-Frederick Press, 1952, 89. $1.50. 


An interesting personality in recent Korean political history was So Jai-Pil, 
or, as he Americanized his name, Philip Jaisohn. Though of a gentry family 
he became a young revolutionary when modern ideas first came to Korea. Im- 
plicated in one of the earliest intrigues, in 1884 he fled to Japan; whence he 
reached the United States; in the following years he acquired both American 
citizenship and a medical education. In 1896, Dr. Jaisohn returned to Korea; 
through a newspaper, the Independent, and a corollary Independence Club he 
provided needed forums for progressive political discussions as Korea was 
groping towards democracy. In 1898, with Korean independence on its death- 
bed, Dr. Jaisohn, beset by intrigue, returned to America to engage in medicine 
and business. For a number of years after World War I he devoted his time and 
the sizable fortune he had accumulated to the cause of Korean independence. 
During World War II he plead for a unified effort among exiled Korean groups. 

In 1947, although he was well in his eighties, Dr. Jaisohn was asked to re- 
turn to Korea as an advisor to General Hodge. This may have been a move to 
counteract the influence of Syngman Rhee, but if so it was not notably success- 
ful. However, Dr. Jaisohn did play a role of some importance, especially urg- 
ing a liberal progressive policy and calling on the Korean people to carry out 
faithfully their responsibility as independent citizens. Shortly after the elec- 
tion of Dr. Rhee as president of the Republic of Korea in 1948, Dr. Jaisohn 
returned to the United States. He died on January 5, 1951 at the age of 88. 

This bare outline of a fascinating life Channing Liem has elucidated in 
considerable detail in this book. The author ,a fellow Korean and Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
knew Dr. Jaisohn for a number of years and was his personal assistant in 
1947 and 1948. Dr. Liem’s account is a eulogistic one and he, perhaps natu- 


2 For a general review of maps available on Korea see my article: ‘Maps of Korea,’’ 
THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY, Vol. V, No. 3, Many, 1946, pp. 326-329. 
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rally, tends to overstress the importance of Dr. Jaisohn’s role in Korean po- 
litical life. By compressing into a few pages a great deal of information he 
has necessarily glossed over some of the complexities of Korean politics. 
However, the book is well written and makes interesting reading. It is valua- 
ble for the summarizing of the life of an intriguing figure in Korean affairs and 
a man whom Americans should be proud to count as a fellow citizen. 


SHANNON MCCUNE 
Colgate University 


Nihon keizai gakusetsu-shi HOSERBRL (A History of Japanese economic 
theory). By NOMURA KANETARO S$#}4#XBB. Tokyo: Keiso Shobs, 1949. 
2+ ii + 153. 


Histories of Japanese economics are still more scarce than economic his- 
tories of Japan. This is true even in post-war Japan, where the need for an 
understanding of urgent problems has established a trend toward introspection 
in the field of all social sciences. Revisionist historians, especially those 
influenced by materialistic theory, have recently returned to Japanese eco- 
nomic thought in the course of their re-analysis of social ideology.’ Ry and 
large, however, Professor Takimoto Seiichi was correct in saying that most 
Japanese economic historians have neglected thought, in favor of events. 

The author of the volume reviewed here mentions several excellent works: 
Takimoto Seiichi, Nihon keizai shiso shi (History of Jananese economic 
thought) (1929); Hori Tsuneo, Meiji keizaigaku shi (History of Meiji economics) 
(1935); Sumiya Etsuji, Nihon keizaigaku shi no issetsu (One fragment of the 
history of Japanese economics) (1934). A fourth, Honjo Eijir6, Nibon keizai 
shiso shi gaisetsu (Outline of the history of Japanese economic thought) 
(1946),’ is one of the few which attempts a complete survey. But even Honjo 
treated economic thought, as distinguished from theory in a methodological 
sense. His approach was appropriate for an economic historian. 

Nomura also sets out to accomplish only a limited survey. Indeed, he treats 
mainly the Tokugawa period, and since Tokugawa thinkers barely approached 
scientific analysis (of say, money or prices) he admits his book should be 
called a ‘‘pre-history of Japanese economic theory’’ (p. 146). Nevertheless, 
Nomura is thorough, and gives the impression that he not only, like his col- 
leagues, is well-grounded in the history of Japan’s economy and economic 
thought, but also, unlike some Japanese, is familiar with modern economic 
methodology. 

Nomura Kanetar6d (sometimes, Kentar6) was born in Tokyo, March 20, 1896. 
He was graduated from Keio Gijuku Daigaku, Faculty of Economics, and later 
became a professor at his alma mater, as well as its chief librarian. In the 

‘For example, an essay by Matsushima Eiichi, ‘Nihon hoken shakai no shiso’’ 
(The ideology of Japanese feudal society), in Nihon shakai no shiteki kytimei (An 
historical study of Japanese society), edited by the Rekishigaku Kenkyukai, reviewed 


by John W. Hall in FEQ, 11 (Nov. 1951), 97-104, see 100-1. 
Reviewed by the present reviewer in FEQ, 9 (Aug. 1950), 394-397. 
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field of Tokugawa period economic theory he has published Nihon keizai gaku- 
setsu shi shiryo (Materials for the history of Japanese economic theory) (2 
vols., 1931-32), Tokugawa jidai no shakai keizai shiso gairon (A survey of 
socio-economic thought in the Tokugawa) (1934), and Tokugawa jidai no keizai 
shis6 (Economic thought of the Tokugawa period) (1939). Recently he has pub- 
lished a series of articles in the Toyo keizai shimpo (September 6, 13, 20, 
1947): ‘‘Fukuzawa Yukichi no keizai-ron’’ (The economic theory of Fukuzawa 
Yukichi). These writings indicate the attention Nomura has been giving to the 
examination of Japanese economic thought and theory. 

Nomura’s latest book consists of an introductory chapter, two chapters on 
Tokugawa doctrine—early and late—and conclusions. In his introduction, he 
reveals his training in economic history for he insists upon an understanding 
of: (1) social background; (2) individual characteristics of writers; and (3) the 
traditional background. In this sense, his approach is quite similar to that of 
his Keié colleague, Kada Tetsuji in his well-known Meiji shoki shakai keizai 
shis6 shi (History of the socio-economic thought of the early Meiji) (1937). 
Kada found it useful to describe the ‘‘basic society,’’ before defining the 
**dominant thought.’’ With a similar approach, Nomura is searching primarily 
for economic thought, and then for economic theory qua theory. Of course, 
even advanced Tokugawa economic thought was not separated from state policy, 
politics, and ethics. But toward the end of Tokugawa, political instability and 
economic disequilibrium forced Neo-Confucian statesmen and scholars to try 
to solve essentially economic problems. It is the advent of severe economic 
problems which serves as a divider between Nomura’s analysis of early To- 
kugawa (Chap. 2) and late Tokugawa (Chap. 3). The period from Keicho-Genna 
1596-1624) to Kyoho (1716-1736) was one of increasing economic productivity 
and sterile economic thought. Thereafter economic deterioration, from the rul- 
ing class point of view, set in and was aggravated by official financial poli- 
cies (Kyoho deflation; Meiwa, Annei, and Temmei (1764-89) inflation). Para- 
doxically, Japanese economic thought tried to break the impasse and almost, 
but not quite, emerged as a full-fledged body of theory with a solution. 

In the first half of the volume, the author deals with the early Tokugawa 
thinkers. Their doctrines were not systematic; their theory lay in the realm of 
politicai economy. Dazai Shundai and Ogyu Sorai, for example, were physio- 
cratic in their approach and sought only for social order and stable government. 
However physiocracy, in theory, and Tokugawa need for increased tax yield, 
in practice, did produce a sizeable literature on agricultural science (ndgaku), 
a cousin of economic theory. Miyazaki Yasusada synthesized the technical 
and policy aspects of agriculture. Two streams of early Tokugawa thought at- 
tracted the author’s attention. Genroku period (1688-1704) recoinage has been 
thoroughly treated by Japanese economic historians. Nomura further examines 
the result in thought, the crude but amazing monetary doctrine of the era. Both 
Arai Hakuseki and Ogyt skirted but never came to grips with a clear quality 
or quantity theory. Only one scholar, Kaibara Ekiken pointed to the utility of 
paper currency. Even more intriguing were the townsmen doctrines (ch6nin- 
gaku). Most remarkable was Ishida Baigan, who propounded his system of 
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shingaku > about 1729. Ishida may be said to have first outlined the ‘‘way 
of the merchant,’’ to have justified profit from trade as, similar to samurai 
stipends, a factor in natural price. Unlike Yamagata Banto, he did not explain 
the process of supply and demand nor the price mechanism. Shingaku, Nomura 
writes, eventually became powerless, negative, formal—and therefore quite 
welcome to the feudal rulers. The author does not, however, fully explain the 
theoretical decline of chénin-gaku, any more than Japanese economic histori- 
ans have explained the lack of practical leadership on the part of the townsmen. 

In the latter half of his treatise, the author deals with discussions of ban- 
managed commerce, particularly the writings of Hayashi Shihei and Kaiho 
Seiry6. Growth of a belief in inter-han trade, of course, inevitably led to con- 
sideration of foreign trade and colonization, even before the advent of western 
pressure. In this connection, Nomura presents a very interesting analysis of 
Malthus’ Japanese contemporary, Honda Toshiaki. The last sections of Chap- 
ter 2 deal with economic controls, peasant uprisings, and agrarian reform. No- 
mura rather blandly ignores a Japanese academic controversy in finding no 
creative inspiration in the peasant revolts. Another omission, particularly from 
Nomura’s treatment of late Tokugawa thought, stems from his concentration 
largely on dominant, orthodox doctrine. E. H. Norman’s monograph on Ando 
Shdeki,*? also published in 1949, presents evidence of unorthodox, anti-feudal 
thought below the surface. 

In summary, the author stresses the character of Tokugawa thought in the 
framework of feudal social structure. Doctrine was thus designed to bolster 
samurai control. Only in the fields of prices and money did Tokugawa thinkers 
approach scientific analysis. With Fukuzawa Yukichi, Kanda Kohei (Takahira), 
and Kato Hiroyuki came the import and assimilation of foreign economics. The 
effects cut deep, particularly the exposure to English classical writings, which 
so differed from the Japanese traditional moralistic approach. There then arose 
a theoretical lag, for imported economics explained a situation quite different 
from that in Japan. One of the results, in Japanese theory, has been a highly 
theoretical discussion of economics, with little relation to the real Japanese 
economic scene. Thus the current need for, and the new emphasis on, a return 
to the study of Japanese economic thought, and the attempt by Nomura and 
others to close the gap between traditional economic thought and modern eco- 
nomic theory in Japan. 


ARDATH W. BURKS 
Rutgers University 


Meiji ishin no gaiko BAiHERTO 9+4E (The foreign relations of the Meiji restora- 
tion). By SHIMOMURA FUJIO FR B+. Tokyo: Oyashima shuppan kabu- 
shiki kaisha, 1948. 8 + 337. 


There are probably few aspects of modern Japanese history which have been 
more inadequately studied than foreign relations. This is no reflection upon 


3**Ando Shdeki and the anatomy of Japanese feudalism,’’ The transactions of the 
Asiatic society of Japan, third series, 2 (1949). 
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the competence of either Japanese or western scholars but rather an indict- 
ment of the Japanese government, which for years refused to publish its dip- 
lomatic papers. Aside from the few volumes of the Dainihon gaik6 monjo 
(Documents concerning the foreign relations of the Japanese Empire), cover- 
ing principally the period from 1868-1876, and a few other carefully selected 
collections, the scholar has not had access to the diplomatic materials em- 
bracing the field of Japanese foreign relations. Seizure of the Japanese diplo- 
matic archives after the war by the American Occupation authorities has re- 
sulted in an improved, but still unsatisfactory situation. 

Mr. Shimomura Fujio was employed by the Japanese Foreign Office to assist 
in the compilation of the Dainihon gaikd monjo. He is, accordingly, as famil- 
iar with their contents and with the diplomatic problems involved as any 
scholar. To complete the picture furnished by the Japanese materials he has, 
moreover, delved into the standard western diplomatic collections and studies. 
The results are offered in a modest volume entitled Meiji ishin no gaik®. 

The book itself is divided into eight sections, topically arranged. The sub- 
jects dealt with are familiar to any student of the Bakumatsu period and Meiji 
ishin: the general policies of the western powers from the time of Perry’s ar- 
rival; the diplomatic problems rising during the wars of the Restoration; Japa- 
nese neutrality and the Franco-Prussian War; negotiations concerning cur- 
rency, railroads, and telegraphs; foreign debts; emigration; establishment of 
treaty relations; and policy in the outlying areas. These problems are pre- 
sented clearly, compactly, and accurately. 


A critical view, however, reveals that Shimomura’s work is decidedly con- 
ventional and contributes little to the field of Japanese scholarship. Though 
possessing some value as an introductory work, the book has little to offer 
either in the form of factual content or of interpretive analysis to anyone who 
has read a few of the standard Japanese surveys of the Empire’s modern dip- 
lomatic relations. While the author reveals the scrupulous regard for fine de- 
tail so characteristic of Japanese historical scholarship, he simultaneously is 
in constant danger of losing his sense of importance and significance. 

What is so disappointing in Shimomura’s book is the use of a technique, the 
limitations of which the author is admittedly aware. A synthesis of the notes 
passed between the Japanese and foreign governments and of the conversa- 
tions exchanged by diplomatic representatives during the Restoration period 
is, no doubt, informative. But to divorce this from a critical appraisal of the 
pressing domestic problems of the time, is frustrating to the reader. It is evi- 
dent that the successes and failures in early Meiji foreign relations cannot be 
adequately appreciated without extensive analysis of the policies of the west- 
ern powers. Present-day Japanese diplomatic activities cannot be understood 
clearly without reference to the internal problems of Japan and to the policies 
of the foreign powers towards Japan. This is true of the Meiji Restoration. 


HYMAN KUBLIN 


Brooklyn College 
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Great Britain and the Opening of Japan, 1834-1858. By VW. G. BEASLEY. Lon- 
don: Luzac & Company, Ltd, 1951. xix, 227. 21/ 


This admirable little book gives an excellent account of Great Britain’s 
part in the opening of Japan. Dr. Beasley prepared this study at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies at London. He has used voluminous manuscript 
materials, notably Foreign Office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, and Colonia! Of- 
fice documents, the Aberdeen, Granville, Russell, and Clarendon papers, and, 
for the Japanese side of the picture, the Dai Nihon komonjo. The result is a 
solid piece of work that is of interest for all students of the opening of China 
and Japan. 

All this could hardly have been achieved in so few pages if Japan had fig- 
ured large in British opinion and policy. The author makes it clear why the 
British lagged behind in Japan. More interested in China, they did not think 
seriously of Japan until a secure toe-hold had been won in China. Thereafter 
a vociferous commercial interest demanded more fleet protection and more reso- 
lute diplomacy in China; as a result the fleet was consistently too busy else- 
where to make possible the impressive flotilla that the Hongkong Superintend- 
ent of Trade considered essential for a successful mission to Japan. The 
Foreign Office, for its part, was content to leave the initiative for whatever 
moves were made to its officials on the spot; it might restrain, but it never 
tried to force action on men reluctant to undertake it. 

In commercial and political thinking, Japan was for long relegated to a posi- 
tion with Siam and Cochin China as possible places for trade expansion. It was 
doubted that Japan had much of value for trade; since it was also well off the 
main routes, the British were happy to see America take the lead. 

For America, Japan was ‘‘an intermediate point on the route to China, and 
penetration of its markets would not—as it would for Britain—involve move- 
ment beyond an existing trading area that was already sufficiently remote.’’ 
(p. 87) British complacency with American moves can be guaged from comments 
like that of Sir J. F. Davis, Trade Superintendent in 1846: ‘‘we have acquired 
in the East generally a character for encroachment, and if the French and 
Americans should for once be willing to share this with us, the participation 
is calculated to do us no harm.”’ (p. 68) On a higher level, the Foreign Office 
instructed its representative in 1852 that ‘‘as the Government of the United 
States, though nearly as much interested as this Country in the opening of the 
Trade with China, kept aloof while the British operations which resulted in 
that arrangement were in progress, so Her Majesty’s Government should equally 
maintain an expectant position in regard to the proposed operations of the United 
States against Japan.’’ (p. 93) Such sentiments, it must be admitted, are some- 
what at variance with Commodore Perry’s view of British policy. 

Even after Perry’s treaty, many British merchants and officials considered 
his achievements to be of slight commercial value, and they were in no hurry 
to follow his example. Negotiations were further delayed by the activity of the 
China squadron along the China coast and by its operations against the Russians 
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in the Crimean War. The first English convention with Japan, negotiated by 
Admiral Stirling in 1854-5, was in intent a guarantee against Russian use of 
Japanese harbors; only a combination of poorly qualified interpreters and mis- 
taken preconceptions on the part of the Japanese as to Stirling’s desires re- 
sulted in a treaty which resembled Perry’s. The Elgin Mission then followed 
Townsend Harris’ example with a better agreement in 1858. 

Dr. Beasley’s study is of particular interest for his utilization of Japanese 
documents. He finds there proof of multiple linguistic and mental misunder- 
standings which added to the difficulties of Stirling’s negotiations. Along the 
way, he also gives a good description of the confusion which the treaties 
caused in Japan. The accounts of the daimyo answers to the Shogunal queries 
for advice, and of the political disintegration of the feudal regime, are models 
of clarity. 

In view of the fears of contemporary Japanese and subsequent speculations 
by Japanese historians upon the theme of British aggression, Dr. Beasley’s 
conclusions are of considerable interest. ‘‘There is,’’ he finds, ‘tno evidence 
of any policy of deliberate British political and territorial expansion in Japan 
before 1858.’’ China’s case was different. China’s danger from Britain, he 
feels, came not from Manchu weakness but from the ‘‘belief of British merchants, 
diplomats and officials that the China trade was but a fraction of what it might 
be and that only political obstacles—the policy of the Chinese government— 
prevented access to vast new markets. On this estimate the China trade was 
worth fighting for, and two wars were indeed fought for it.’’ (p. 203) Certainly 
before 1858 Japan did not represent such a commercial prize for British mer- 
chants. The author grants, however, that danger could still have arisen after 
1858, for then a new set of problems arose. In the handling of these, men like 
Harry Parkes certainly did what they could to contribute to the gloomy estimates 
many Bakumatsu patriots held of British intentions. The Japanese continued 
to fear British policy, and thereby that policy, ‘‘by convincing many Japanese 
statesmen that only modern economic, political and military organization on 
Western lines could preserve their country’s independence in face of Western 
ageression...played an important part in determining the nature and objec- 
tives of the new Japan.’’ (p. 204) 


MARIUS B. JANSEN 
University of Washington 


Conquered Press: The MacArthur Era in Japanese Journalism. By WILLIAM J. 
COUGHLIN. Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1952. 165. Appendices, 
bibliography, index. $3.00. 


The Japanese press by the close of World War II had been moulded into a 
tightly controlled agency of government propaganda, without the capacity or 
apparent inclination to function independently as the foremost medium for the 
expression of free speech and unfettered public opinion in the new democracy 
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decreed for Japan at Potsdam. A former correspondent for the United Press 
covering the Pacific during the years of the Allied Occupation of Japan, Mr. 
Coughlin was a close observer of SCAP’s efforts to reform and rehabilitate 
that enfeebled press. In this book he attempts to measure the success of those 
efforts. As a factor bearing directly upon the methods adopted in the process of 
correction, he incidentally examines the ‘‘stormy relations’’ of General MacAr- 
thur’s command with Allied correspondents. Happily, good taste and objec- 
tivity do not permit his vision to be clouded by personal prejudice. Even the 
‘*bigoted, insolent, uncooperative and dictatorial attitude’’ of MacArthur’s pub- 
lic relations staff, which threatened to set a dangerous example for the new 
Japanese Government, proved to be educations]; for the resistance of foreign 
journalists and their determination to preserve their freedom of expression were 
not lost upon observant Japanese newsmen. Taken as a whole, Mr. Coughlin 
concludes, the Allied Occupation of Japan was ‘eminently successful,’’ dis- 
charging none of its widespread duties with more effectiveness than its work 
with the vernacular press. 

Journalism in Japan before World War I had developed no firm tradition of 
freedom such as that in western democratic countries. Discouraged by law from 
expressing strong political convictions since its first appearance in the early 
Meiji period, the national press obediently served militarism and reaction dur- 
ing the 1930’s. After Pearl Harbor the dissemination of news became the ab- 
solute monopoly of government, and, with the surrender, Occupation authori- 
ties faced the task of breaking the vitiating spell of years of control that gripped 
some of the world’s largest newspapers. The mere establishment of a press 
policy availed little; Japanese newspapers continued to display much of the 
‘*insolence and arrogance’’ of wartime. Only after changes were made in the 
structure of the press itself could basic policy begin to function. The ‘‘nefari- 
ous’’ Domei news agency, master over the Japanese press during the war, was 
sent on its way to dissolution. Propaganda leaders were named as war crimi- 
nals and purged from participation in public life. But a plague fell upon this 
endeavor also. The all-out attack upon the extreme right exposed the press to 
infiltration from the left, and Communism threatened to engulf the entire struc- 
ture. It is at this point that Mr. Coughlin brings his study to its climax, observ- 
ing that with the drive to prevent a Communist victory—successful in the end 
—came the turning point of all American policy toward Japan. 

The ultimate degree to which Occupation efforts to create a responsible press 
in Japan will have been worthwhile cannot yet be established conclusively. 
That makes this first book to appear in its field no less a creditable introduc- 
tion to the subject. It is a sensible and readable account. 


JOHN B. OLIVER 
Duke University 


The Left Wing in Japanese Politics. By EVELYN S. COLBERT. New York: In- 
ternational Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. xii, 353. $4.50. 


In the early years of the occupation of Japan some observers, encouraged by 
the sweeping reforms directed by the Supreme Commander, looked to the newly 
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emerged left wing parties for leadership in the redirection of the nation along 
the progressive lines initiated by occupation authorities. The 1947 election, 
in which the Socialist party gained a plurality, and the subsequent formation 
of a coalition government by Katayama Tetsu lent support to this view. But 
the Katayama cabinet was short-lived and the Socialist party now remains a 
relatively ineffective minority. The Communist party virtually is outlawed. The 
government rests solidly in the hands of conservatives wha reflect the inter- 
ests and outlook of prewar leaders. The perpetuation of many occupation- 
inspired reforms thereby has become doubtful. Had observers taken care to un- 
derstand the composition and past history of the left wing, they would have 
been less sanguine. The Socialists in 1945 carried over the ideological dif- 
ferences and rivalries which had divided and weakened them before the war; 
the Communists remained the instrument of an international conspiratorial 
movement. 

This book makes a significant contribution to an understanding of the cir- 
cumstances underlying the weaknesses of the left wing in Japanese politics. 
It assays the difficult task of tracing the role of the left wing from 1918 to the 
spring of 1950, and is a useful addition not only to the literature of recent 
Japanese politics but also of left wing movements elsewhere. Besides a de- 
tailed chronology of activities of the Socialist and Communist parties and of 
labor and farm groups, it provides insights into the organization and practices 
of political parties, problems of party leadership, difficulties facing the de- 
velopment of responsible parliamentary government, and the relationship of 
economic issues to political affairs. Its value is enhanced by inclusion of 
statistical tables showing Socialist and Communist votes by prefectures in the 
national elections of 1946, 1947 and 1949, biographical notes on 125 left wing 
leaders and a listing of principal officers of left wing parties from 1945 to 1948. 

In an introductory summary of the proletarian movement prior to 1940, Mrs. 
Colbert emphasizes that its influence in the political field during this forma- 
tive period was seriously limited not only by severe measures of repression 
employed against it by a hostile government, but also by ideological and even 
personal differences within the movement. The principal ideological clash was 
between socialists and communists, but within each group differences ebbed 
and flowed. Thus at no time were left wing elements able to maintain effective 
unity within their ranks, and without unity they made little progress. 

The major portion of the book, which is based almost exlcusively upon con- 
temporary Japanese newspaper accounts, is concerned with the revival of left 
wing parties and organizations after the surrender and with major developments 
in left wing politics between 1945 and 1950. In considerable detail the author 
traces the establishment of the Socialist party, its program and policies, the 
split in its leadership among right, center and left elements (which reflected 
unresolved prewar distinctions), and the ceaseless and intricate maneuverings 
of these elements for control of the party. Likewise she describes the rees- 
tablishment of the Communist party, its leadership, program and tactics. There 
follows also a brief account of the revival of the trade union movement and 
establishment of the Japan Federation of Labor and All-Japan Congress of In- 
dustrial Unions, with emphasis upon their party affiliations. 
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Because the left wing parties commanded only a minority position, the issue 
of common unity of purpose and direction loomed large in their affairs. For the 
most part the Communists initiated attempts to organize various popular front 
movements. These offers in effect weakened the Socialist party, stimulating 
disagreement between left wing elements, usually sympathetic to common ac- 
tion with the Communists, and center and right wing elements who opposed it 
for practical as well as ideological reasons. Similarly questions of coopera- 
tion with the conservative parties, raised in connection with the formation of 
new cabinets and legislative programs, provoked controversy within Socialist 
ranks, weakening the influence of the party in these situations. The Commu- 
nists appear to have exploited to advantage left wing Socialist resentments 
against their less radical associates in the party. 

In a number of respects this book is disappointing. It avoids some forces 
and factors in Japanese politics, and makes no attempt to evaluate the rela- 
tionship of left wing doctrines to traditional patterns of political thought and 
behavior. The greatest weakness is failure to consider the full impact of 
American and Soviet influences upon post war developments in Japan. Al- 
though the book commences with the statement that ‘‘The growth of the pro- 
letarian movement in Japan to its present importance has been largely a result 
of policies pursued by the occupation,’’ it does not examine the influence of 
the occupation upon left wing parties, nor conversely their influence upon the 
occupation. There were, for example, significant differences of political opin- 
ion within General MacArthur’s headquarters and the resolution of these dif- 
ferences was of consequence to the fortunes of Japanese parties and indi- 
viduals. Moreover, the relationship of the Japanese Communist party to the 
Soviet Union scarcely is considered. A complete study of Japanese left wing 
politics should cover these factors. 


JOHN Y. MASLAND 
Dartmouth College 


Ancient South-East Asian Warfare. By H. G. QUARITCH WALES. London: Ber- 
nard Quaritch, Ltd. 206. Index. 1 15s 


As the author states in the preface to this volume, it is rather surprising, in 
view of the wealth of documentary material available, that the subject of South- 
east Asian warfare has hitherto received so little attention. It certainly is an 
important and interesting field of study and may reveal aspects of national 
character and of civilization which investigations of peacetime conditions 
easily overlook or misrepresent. 

To be sure, the result of this inquiry will be more useful and instructive for 
the anthropologist and the student of civilization than for the military man. 
But even though few of its findings will be applicable to modern war, some, 
especially those dealing with ways and means of decoying and confusing the 
enemy, may well furnish some interesting lessons for present-day warfare. On 
the whole, however, this study deals with traditional warfare as indicated in 
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literature or found among primitive inhabitants of Southeast Asia, and not with 
actual or recent field experience. 

For this kind of research Mr. Wales has an excellent background of knowl- 
edge and understanding, and he does as good a piece of work as can be ex- 
pected with the available material. Naturally, no one has an equally thorough 
knowledge of all parts of the Southeast Asian region. It comprises, after all, 
at least five or six different nations with more than a hundred and fifty million 
people of diverse racial and cultural backgrounds. In addition to familiarity 
with all these, the present study also requires an acquaintance with Chinese 
and Indian history and military thinking. 

Mr. Wales divides his book into seven chapters in which he deals with primi- 
tive warfare in Southeast Asia, Chinese and Indian influences, and with the 
military situations found in the histories of Indonesia, the Khmers, Chams, 
Siamese and Burmese. A series of plans of traditional battle arrays completes 
the volume. 

In discussing Chinese influence, the author deals only with the work of the 
strategist Sun Tzu, leaving out of consideration the equally important writings of 
Wu Tzu, possibly because the realistic military thinking of this hard-boiled 
professional soldier was even more removed from the highly idealized method 
of warfare found among the Malayo-Polynesian cultural groups. 

In presenting Indonesian material, Mr. Wales states that he is reliably in- 
formed that known Javanese manuscripts do not include anything in the nature 
of a treatise on the art of war. That may be quite correct as far as a special 
treatment of the subject is concerned; but there are numerous descriptions of 
battles in Indonesian literature. For instance, the Javanese poem ‘Baron 
Sakéndhér,’’ translated into Dutch and edited by A. B. Cohen Stuart in 1851, 
contains many such passages which could be utilized for Mr. Wales’ purposes, 
even though they are not as detailed as those contained in the ‘‘Kidung Sunda”’ 
used as his main source of information. 

The author seems to take it for granted that the elaborate armor found on 
Nias Island is related to, and probably derived from, that of the Khmers. But 
other authorities maintain that the armor had been introduced into the islands 
by the Portuguese, and existing pictures of that armor certainly seem to bear 
out that assumption. Ry itself the problem is perhaps not a very important one, 
but it illustrates the difficulty of tracing origins and influences in cultural 
borrowings. 

To the student of anthropology and of Southeast Asia in general Mr. Wales’ 
book is a most welcome addition to literature and offers a valuable insight into 
some of the more neglected aspects of the region’s past. 


A. E. SOKOL 
Stanford University 


The Siberian Fiasco. By CLARENCE A. MANNING. New York: Library Publish- 
ers, 1952. 210. Notes, bibliography, index. $3.75. 


The allied military intervention in Siberia, and its background of factual in- 
formation concerning Siberia, the Russian Revolution and its extension to 
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Siberia is the subject for this treatise by Professor C. A. Manning of Columbia 
University. A brief survey of Russian and Chinese policy toward Siberia is also 
given. 

Within this framework, the author then discusses the reasons which prompted 
intervention by the United States and Japan with some slight British and 
French participation. During the intervention the internal conflict in Siberia 
between the Bolshevik and non-Bolshevik forces, and among the latter, in- 
creased. With this confused internal picture in mind Professor Manning em- 
phasizes the failure of the U. S. Departments of State and War to coordinate 
their plans and thinking. General Graves’, the American Commander-in-chief, 
belief that the intervention should favor no Russian faction conflicted with 
ultimate State Department support of Admiral Kolchak. Finally the author has 
shown the possibility of conflict between Japanese and American forces which 
might have been precipitated by any small incident. 

The best parts of this book are those which reveal the affects of the Russian 
Revolution in Siberia. The author stresses the importance of the idea of Si- 
berian regionalism as a basis for a future federation of Russia as opposed to 
the concept of Russian unity which dominated the thinking of Admiral Kolchak 
and other non-Bolshevik leaders. The Social Revolutionists also failed to sup- 
port regionalism. The mutual suspicion between them and the forces of Kol- 
chak and Semenov who did not trust each other could only aid the Bolsheviks. 
A very vivid account of Ataman Semenov’s activities and plans for eastern 
Siberia and their apparent integration with those of the Japanese military in 
Siberia is given. The author correctly attributed the loss of popular support 
by anti-Bolshevik leaders to their unwillingness to attempt immediate internal 
reforms. 

Fundamentally this brief study attempts to do too much. As the first three 
chapters are routine in nature, the reader would appreciate more information 
about Siberia, less on the Russian Revolution. Some of the author’s statements 
cannot present the complete evidence. Although there was a desire for more 
local autonomy Siberia, for example, was an integral part of the Russian Em- 
pire by 1914 and evinced little interest in breaking away from that rule. Further 
the author does not mention the fact that the State Department viewed the Si- 
berian intervention as only a part of a larger offensive against Japan. The ref- 
erences to Japanese plans for Siberia infer complete unity on that matter in 
Japan where civilian authorities became increasingly hostile. Finally, it seems 
very unfortunate to attempt to read into events of 1918-1922 a significance 
and meaning only to be achieved by hindsight. When he writes about internal 
conditions in Siberia and the actual course taken by the military intervention 
the author adds to the knowledge of the subject. Where he attempts to con- 
clude that the United States lost the battle of today through inability to read 
into those earlier events their true significance, he fails to prove his point. 


GEORGE F. MCREYNOLDS 
University of Connecticut 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Journal of East Asiatic Studies. The University of Manila has undertaken 
publication of a quarterly, Journal of East Asiatic Studies, the first issue be- 
ing for October 1951. Charles O, Houston, the Editor, may be addressed at The 
University of Manila, 105 Alejandro VI, (Sampalve), Manila, The Philippines. 

The table of contents for Vol. I, No. 2, January, 1952 lists the following: 

Oceanian Pottery Manufacture, W. G. Solheim, II; Some Notes on the Foreign 
Relations of the Philippines, C. O. Houston, Jr.; Background of Filipino Lit- 
erature, I, V. Mallari; Tales in Lepanto-Igorot As It is Spoken at Banco, Morice 
Vanoverbergh; Poem, Juan Trinidad; and concludes with bibliographical notes 
and comment. 


P.H.C. 


Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers 1933 (in Five 
Volumes). Volume V: The American Republics. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952, Lxxxiv, 887 p. $3.25. 


The volume contains significant correspondence on diplomatic efforts to 
stop illegal entry of Chinese nationals from Mexico into the United States and 
also an interchange of views between the Mexican Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and the American ambassador on relations between these American states 
should war occur between the United States and Japan. 


PBC. 


Department of State publications relating to the Far East recently issued 
are listed below. The publication number is given in parenthesis at the end of 
each item. A previous listing appeared in FEQ, XI, 2 Feb. 1952, 284=5. 


Far Eastern Series, No.: 

39, Laying foundations for peace in the Pacific. Address by John Foster 
Dulles, Mar. 1, 1951. 12 p. Free. (4148). 

40. Essentials of a peace with Japan. Address by John Foster Dulles, 
March 31, 1951. 11 p. Free. (4171). 

41, Our Far Eastern policy: debate, decision, and action, Address by the 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, April 18, 1951. 11 p. Free. (4201). 

43, American policy toward China. Statement by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 1951. 49p. 20¢. (4255). 

44, United States policy in the Korean conflict—July 1950-Feb. 1951. 
1951. 52 p. 20¢. (4263). 

45. The conflict in Korea: events prior to the attack on June 25, 1950, 
1951. 36 p. 15¢. (4266). 

46. Burma: outlines of a new nation. A background summary. 1951. 8 p. 
5¢. (4282). 
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47. Guide to the U. N. in Korea: a year of collective action. 1951. 31 p. 
15¢. (4299), 

49. Draft treaty of peace with Japan with draft declarations by the Gov- 
ernment of Japan. 1951. 32 p. 20¢. (4330). 

50. Indochina: the war in Southeast Asia. A background summary. 1951. 
11 p., map. 10¢. (4381). 

51. The Philippines today. A background summary. 1951. 12 p. 10¢. 
(4415). 

52. The underlying principles of Far Eastern policy. Address by Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 1951. 4 p. Out of 
print. (4417). 

53. The case against Communist aggression in Korea. Address by Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastem Affairs. 1951. 4 p. Out of 
print. (4418). 


PMS. 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Third Quarter, 1951. Vol. II, No. 
3. Prepared by the Research and Statistics Division, Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East (United Nations). Bangkok, 1952. 

This issue includes the following major articles: 
1. A ‘Review of the Economic Situation in Asia and the Far East, July- 

September, 1951.”’ 

2. ‘*Inflation and the Mobilization of Domestic Capital in Underdeveloped 

Countries of Asia.’’ 

3. ‘Industrial Organization in the Public Sector in ECAFE Region.”’ 


P. &. Cc. 


The Far East. By PAUL H. CLYDE. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Re- 
vised edition. xiii, 942. $6.75. 


In the revised edition some chapters have been rewritten in the light of new 
material and several new chapters have been added. 


N. I. 


The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. By KENNETH SCOTT La- 
TOURETTE. Issued under the auspices of the American Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 208. $3.00. 


This brief survey intended for the general reader will also have limited 
value for the specialist, presenting, as it does, some broad conclusions and 
interpretations by a respected authority. 

Against the background of post-war developments in China, Japan, Korea, 
India, and Southern Asia, the author shows how the tremendous problems of 
this vast area committed the United States to a far bolder role than has been 
contemplated. In so doing he points out the difficulties encountered, discuss- 
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ing why we lost China to Communism; the problems we had to face in rebuild- 
ing Japan; what effect American commitments in Western Europe have had 
upon actions in China, Japan, and Korea; the reasons for the outbreak of war 
in Korea. He presents an explanation on the motivations and intentions of 
current policy, especially in relation to long-term historical trends. 

According to Professor Latourette, the intentions of American statesmen 
during this period (1945-1951) were praiseworthy, but the execution of the 
policies adopted was sometimes faulty. 

In general the narrative presented is balanced and the interpretations re- 
strained by perspective. 


P.H.C. 


China’s Cultural Development. By SHAO CHANG LEE. A wall chart. East Lan- 
sing: Michigan State College Press, Second, revised edition. 


This chart presents a useful graphic summary for study or classroom use. 
It covers the entire scope of Chinese history. 


P. H.C. 


Geography of Korea. By V. T. ZAICHIKOV. Translated from the Russian by 
Albert Parry. With an Introduction and Notes by Shannon McCune. New 
York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. vii, 
141. $1.75. Mimeographed. 


This translation of one of the more recent Russian studies on Korea (it was 
published in Russia in 1947) is of interest and value for numerous reasons. 
In the Soviet Union the author is apparently an accepted authority in the field 
of Korean geography though little has been brought to light on his training or 
reputation as a geographer. As the editor, Professor McCune, points out, it 
is noteworthy in view of the nature of Soviet oriental studies that criticism in 
Russia of Zaichikov’s book was comparatively mild despite the fact that the 
book is based very heavily on what the Communists term ‘‘bourgeois oriental 
studies,”” The general pattern of the book is not distinctive but there is a 
major original contribution in Zaichikov’s delineation of geographic regions. 
Professor McCune regards the book as a worthwhile addition to geographic 
literature on Korea while recognizing that much of it is a rather unimaginative 
compendium of information. Where the author diverges from standard geo- 
graphic treatment he adheres faithfully to the communist line. Professor Mc- 
Cune’s introduction and his notes throughout the text will aid materially in 
the critical use of this translation. 


P «H.C, 


Occasional Papers. Center for Japanese Studies. No. 2. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1952. 87. $2.25. 


The Second issue of the Occasional Papers contains the following articles: 
1. ‘Il. A. Goncharov’s Account of Russia’s Attempt to Open Japan in 1853.”’ 
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Translated by Kathleen Price. Introduction and notes by A. A. Lobanov-Ros- 
tovsky and J. W. Hall. 

2. ‘‘Honorific Expressions of Personal Attitudes in Spoken Japanese.’’ Ry 
Hide Shohara. 

3. ‘* ‘Borrowed’ T’ang Titles and Offices in the Y6r5 Code.’’ By J. I. Crump, 
Jr. 

4. ‘‘Local Associations of Shikoku.’’ By Fred N. Kerlinger. 


5. “‘Compositions by School Children of Yamamoto.” Edited by Muchaku 
Seikyo. 


P. H.C. 


Summary and Analysis of T. Kawashima’s The Familistic Structure of Japanese 
Society. By JOHN W. RENNETT and MICHIO NAGAI. Interim Technical Report 
No. 4, Columbus: The Ohio State University Research Foundation. The 
Japanese Labor Boss System. By Iwao Ishino and John W. Bennett. Interim 
Technical Report No. 3. Columbus: The Ohio State University Research 
Foundation. 


N. I. 


An Account of an Acquisition Trip in the Countries of Southeast Asia. By 
CECIL HOBBS. Data Paper: No. 3, Southeast Asia Program, Department 
of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University. Ithaca, 1952. 51 p. 
Mimeographed. 


This is informal account of travel experience with miscellaneous com- 
ments on personalities and on bibliography andits acquisition, It should be 
of interest to institutions contemplating any building of their resources on the 
area of Southeast Asia. 


P.H.C. 


Rural Organization and Village Revival in Indonesia. BY CH. J. GRADER. 
Data Paper: No. 5, Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastem 
Studies, Cornell University. Ithaca, 1952. 15 p. Mimeographed. 


In the Republic of Indonesia the village has become the basic agent in the 
effort toward an improved social and economic order. The approach has been 
to combine the traditional village cooperative approach with modern agricul- 
tural technology, credit, and marketing to the end of raising the living stand- 
ard of the agrarian population which totals some 75 percent of Indonesia’s 80 
million people. This paper is a welcome addition to the very limited material 
available on this subject in English. 


P.H.C. 


Thai Culture and Behavior: An Unpublished War Time Study, Dated September, 
1943. By RUTH BENEDICT. Data Paper: No. 4, Southeast Asia Program, 
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Department of Far Easter Studies, Cornell University. Ithaca, 1952. 
45 p. Mimeographed. 


As stated in the preface, ‘‘this stimulating study of traditional and recent 
patterns of Thai culture by the late Professor Ruth Benedict was prepared in 
the United States under war conditions. It was completed in September, 1943. 
In 1946 the monograph was processed for limited distribution by the Institute 
of Intercultural Studies, Inc., 15 West 77th Street, New York; of which Dr. 
Benedict was a director and vice-president. By the time of the author’s death 
in September, 1948, the Institute’s issue was already exhausted. There had 
been a constant demand for the essay, and this demand has continued. For 
this reason it is now re-issued by the Comell University Southeast Asia P ro- 
gram through the courtesy of the Institute for Intercultural Studies and by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Institute’s secretary, Dr. Margaret Mead.”’ 


PAC. 


Southern Asia Publications in Western Languages: a Quarterly Accessions 
List. The Library of Congress, Division of Orientalia, Vol. 1, No. 1, 


January, 1952. Washington, 1952. 56, 50 cents. For sale by the Card Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. 


This excellent new publication is well described in the words of its own 
introduction. 

"Southern Asia: Publications in Western Languages, A Quarterly Acces- 
sions List is a record of publications pertaining to Southern Asia currently 
accessioned by the Library of Congress. The List includes all monographs 
received in the Library bearing an imprint of 1945 or later and selected arti- 
cles in periodicals published since July 1951. As indicated in the title, only 
publications in the Western languages are included. 

‘*The List is organized in two major geographical divisions, South Asia and 
Southeast Asia, under which are grouped the component countries. Materials 
are presented by subjects under each country and within each subject are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author or title. Each issue of the List contains a 
table of the countries represented therein, a key to the subject sequence under 
the countries, and a list of the periodicals containing articles cited in the 
issue. 

“This publication is compiled and issued under the co-sponsorship of the 
Library of Congress and the Joint Committee on Southern Asia of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. 
It is prepared by Cecil Hobbs, Walter H. Maurer, and Charles Byers of the 
South Asia Section of the Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress.”’ 


P.H.C. 


The Correspondence of David Scott Director and Chairman of the East India 
Company relating to Indian Affairs, 1787-1805. Edited by C. H. PHILIPS. 
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Two Volumes. London: The Royal Historical Society, 1951. xxviii, xii, 


458. 


This correspondence of David Scott is an extremely useful collection of 
source materials relating to the East India Company and Indian affairs. Scot, 
essentially a free trader, was twice deputy-chairman and chairman of the com- 
pany during this period, and he led the fight within the company to liberalize 
its monopoly and put its finances on a sound basis. His principal opponents 
were the shipping interests within the company who were growing rich by out- 
rageously over-charging the company for the shipping it used. He was also a 
strong supporter of Marquis Wellesley and his policy of territorial expansion in 
India which was opposed by the shipping and banking interests in the company. 
The correspondence has little information relating directly to China or South- 
east Asia, but it throws a good deal of light on the financial and commercial 
policy of the company, which used the profits of the China trade to offset its 
economic losses in connection with India. The correspondence lacks internal 
unity and is principally interesting and valuable as one segment of the total 
picture of the company’s history during the period, which Philips has dealt 
with so well in his East India Company 1784-1834. It has a useful index, and 
a valuable introduction by Mr. Philips. 


EARL H. PRITCHARD 
University of Chicago 


Indian Press Digests. For the period August 1 to September 15, 1951. Vol. 1, No. 
1, March 1952. Berkeley: University of California, Bureau of International 
Relations of the Department of Political Science. iii, 106 p. Mimeographed. 


This valuable pioneering digest is for the present limited to the English 
language press although ultimately it is hoped that various Indian language 
papers will also be included, The primary objectives of the editors are: 1) to 
provide a summary of important Indian news for each two-month period, and 2) 
to reflect the drift of editorial opinion. The digest is being developed under 
the guidance of a committee consisting of Woodbridge Bingham, Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., David G. Mandelbaum, and Robert A. Scalapino. 


P.H.C. 


Indian Press Digests for the period September 16 to November 15, 1951. Vol. 
1, No. 2, May 1952. Berkeley: Department of Political Science, University 
of California (mimeographed). 

Indian Press Digests for the period November 16, 1951 to January 15, 1952. 
Vol. 1, No. 3, July, 1952. Berkeley: Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of California (mimeographed). 


Principal topics covered in No. 2 include: the Kashmir question, the Iranian 


oil controversy, the Chinese in Tibet, the Japanese peace treaty, the record 
of Ambassador Bowles. 
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Additional topics covered in No. 3 include: the Indian debate over basic 
problems of economic policy, the Indo-American technical cooperation agree- 
ment, and a continuation of important press comment on India’s relations with 
China. 


P. H.C. 


Vostochnaia Mongolita, Geograficheskoie i geologicheskoie opisaniie, Chasti 
1 i 2, Obzor literatury, orograficheskii i gidrograficheskii ocherki (East 
Mongolia, a geographic and geologic description, part 1 and 2, A survey 
of literature, orographic and hydrographic essays). By V. A. OBRUCHEV. 
Moscow-Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR (Publishing House 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 1947. 351, 2 maps. 


This outstanding work deals with a vast area of Mongolia east of the rivers 
Selenga, Orkhon, and Ongin, and a straight line drawn from Lake Ulan Nor 
(‘Red Lake’’) to the Yellow River. It discusses, in other words, the mountain 
system of Kentei, and Great Khingan, and what is known under the erroneous 
name of In-shan, as well as the Gobi depression. A great portion of the ma- 
terial for this book was collected by the author, the well-known geologist, V. 
A. Obruchev, during his journeys in 1892-94. 

The first part of the book (pp. 1-150) contains a very useful bibliography of 
574 titles of the geographic, geologic, and palaeontologic literature of the 
area defined above and a brief history of its exploration. 

The second part (chapters III-IV) deals with the Kentei system, the Gobi 
depression, the Great Khingan mountain range, and the southern fringe of East 
Mongolia. 

The complete list of the absolute altitudes of East Mongolia is appended 
(pp. 337-49). An index of authors (pp. 147-50) is contained in the first part. 

Obruchev’s important work deserves particular attention and translation into 
a more commonly known western language. 


N. POPPE 
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Prepared by JOHN WHITNEY HALL and RICHARD K, BEARDSLEY* 


The following material was received prior to November 20, 1952. 





SPECIAL REPORTS 


Notes on ] apanese Universities 


The changes which have taken place in the Japanese academic world since 
the surrender make it difficult for American specialists to follow scholarly 
developments. Both the tremendous expansion of universities and colleges, 
and the post-war inflation have made it necessary for scholars to teach at 
more than one institution. Men who would normally have retired have instead 
moved to other institutions in order to maintain a slender income, resulting 
in new addresses for many of the recognized leaders of Japanese scholarship. 
Low salaries and inflation have also made it necessary for all scholars to 
produce for the reading public. There has, as a result, been a tremendous 
increase in the volume of production. Like the universities, these publications 
are uneven in value. Frequently, however, even the popular histories contain 
generalizations based upon research seminars and scholarly journals which 
remain unfamiliar to Americans. They can therefore be of decided value for 
teaching needs. 

Despite institutional and financial difficulties, the present intellectual 
scene in Japan is one of tremendous vitality and enthusiasm. As might be 
expected in view of the sweeping curriculum and organizational changes, 
standards of instruction have dropped. Standards of research, however, con- 
tinue high. Research has stood to gain from several of the post-war trends. 
One is struck by the number of cooperative research projects. Designed to 
compensate for inadequate library facilities and heavy teaching loads, they 
are to be found in almost every field of historical research. To be sure, the 
degree of collaboration and cooperation varies widely, as it does in America. 
Perhaps more important is the increase of interest in the contemporary scene. 
Scholars of Chinese history have profited by the tremendous surge of interest 
in China since the war. Besides collating results of their war-time investiga- 
tions, they are revising previous interpretations of Japanese policy and Chi- 
nese reactions. Several institutes collect eagerly all scraps of information 
that come out of China. Several scholars of international reputations have 
shifted their field of specialization from traditional to modern China. Scholars 

*The Quarterly reserves the right to edit items to fit its space or subject require- 


ments. Deadlines for receiving material are: May 15, August 15, November 15, Feb- 
ruary 15. 
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from the Japanese universities in Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria have re- 
turned to add their knowledge of the recent scene in those areas. 

In Japanese history, students of Meiji times are now able to interpret recent 
history without observing the earlier taboos relating to Imperial prestige and 
authority. The post-war reforms have stirred new interest in the nineteenth 
century reforms, and hopes of democratic renovation have prompted examina- 
tion of earlier movements for democracy in Meiji and Taisho times. Here, 
too, there has been a growth of interest and of opportunity. 

The notes which follow are designed to describe a few of the more important 
projects and centers in Japan. They were compiled during a visit to Japan 
late in 1951, and they focus on studies of modern China and modern Japan. 
They are by no means complete; there are other institutions, other specialists, 
and other projects. These, however, seem likely to interest the largest number 
of American scholars. They are grouped under the headings of Contemporary 
China, Chinese History, and Japanese History. 


Contemporary China. 


1. Chiigoku kenkyiijo, (Institute for China Research). 


Japanese interest in contemporary China reflects a great variety of back- 
ground elements. There is a sincere sense of guilt for Japan’s devastation 
of China, and there is a widespread feeling that ultimately the Communist 
victory in China was made possible by Japanese aggression. There is a 
natural reluctance to end ties with China and to give up all hope of maintain- 
ing contacts with Chinese scholarship. Such emotions easily carry over into 
disapproval of Japanese and American policy toward China, into acceptance 
and, ultimately, approval of the Peking government. This is the more so for 
workers whose analytical approach to recent history is basically Marxist. All 
of this is central to the influence exerted by the Chugoku kenkyujo. 

The Chugoku kenkyujo was founded January 20, 1946, with the aim of 
“establishing a basis for Sino-Japanese friendship through scientific study 
of present-day China and promoting the interflow of Chinese and Japanese 
culture.” It is headed by Dr. Hirano Yoshitard, generally regarded as the 
outstanding Marxist theoretician in Japan. Dr. Hirano was dismissed from 
Tokyo University in one of the early militarist purges. His main works have 
been on the development of Japanese capitalism, and his more recent interests 
relate to Sino-Japanese cultural and intellectual contacts in the last half 
century. Among the full-time members of the Institute are the following: 
Ubukata Naokichi, formerly of the research section of the South Manchurian 
Railway, a specialist in recent Chinese history; Nohara Shird, a specialist 
in social and literary movements in recent China; Iwamura Michio, a special- 
ist in Chinese political history and author of a recent volume on Chinese 
student movements; there are also several specialists in Chinese economics. 
Besides these, a number of scholars are affiliated with the Institute: Masui 
Tsuneo, Nihon Daigaku, a specialist on T’aip’ing; Koiwai Jo, Dean at Aichi 
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University; Gushima Kaisaburd, Kyushu University; Ono Shinobu, Tokyo Uni- 
versity, a specialist in modern Chinese History. In addition, the distinguished 
scholars lizuka Koji and Niida Noboru of Tokyo University serve as con- 
sultants to the group. 

The Institute publishes the following periodicals: Chugoku kenkyu (China 
Research), of which 14 numbers had appeared before December 1951. This is 
the Institute’s official organ. Ajiya Keizai Jumpo (Asia Economic Bulletin), 
a journal devoted to economic and particularly trade news which appears 
every ten days. Chugoku Shiryo Geppo (Monthly China Materials) which gives 
summaries and texts of legal and economic pronouncements from Peking. 
Besides all this, the Institute has sponsored and financed the translations 
of many items of recent Chinese literature. There is in Japan a great interest 
in present Chinese literature, and these translations find a wide sale. 

The Institute derives support from various organizations which find its 
efforts useful. The Education Ministry has at times given financial help. 
Basically, however, its funds derive from banks and export firms which prize 
the publications relating to economic developments and policies in China, 

The Institute schedules regular research seminars and also public lecture 
series, With its many public information activities, it is in a position to 
exert considerable influence on Japanese thinking about China, 


2. The Gendai Chiigoku gakkai (Society of Contemporary China Research), 
a new group formed in May, 1951, and organized more definitely September 
12, 1951, has as its aims cooperation among research workers on China and 
Asia in order to further research and promote friendly relations among schol- 
ars. Its leaders hope that it may play a national role like that of the Far 
Eastern Association. The members of the Chigoku kenkyujo figure importantly 
in its activities, and Dr, Hirano serves as its head. 


3. Kaboku noson kank6o chésa hokoku sho (Reports of field studies in North 
China). 


The extensive field studies which several Japanese research organizations 
carried out in North China during the war years are being collected and col- 
lated by a committee headed by the eminent Tokyo University Sinologue Niida 
Noboru. The committee is using chiefly the work done by the South Manchurian 
Railway Research Section in several villages near Peking. In all, it has the 
mimeographed results of questionnaires totalling some 120 fascicules. Publi- 
cation of this has been delayed by a shortage of funds, but through the backing 
of the great publishing house of Iwanami, it has become possible to begin 
this task. The 22 fascicules which relate to the village of Shaching ts’un 
in Hopei will fill two stout volumes which should be out by fall of 1952, If 
these receive a sufficiently enthusiastic reception, it is hoped that it will 
be possible to raise enough money to continue the project. The editorial 
work is being done in the new building to which the Chiigoku kenkyiujo re- 
cently removed. Professor Niida, although in general charge of the project, 
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is so in a supervisory capacity only, and special assistants do the actual 
editorial work, 

The material which is going into these volumes is the raw material of the 
questionnaires, as yet unblemished by evaluation or analysis. The composite 
replies of tenants to questions about the landlord’s share of the crop, the 
ways of paying the landlord, his rights and duties, and the details of every- 
day economic life are here compiled. The answers are, of course, valuable 
in proportion to the cooperation and honesty of the peasant. The information 
was gained through interpreters, but scholars who were in charge say that 
the peasants were usually cooperative. 

Quite obviously there is in Tokyo a mountain of material which, while 
uneven in quality, is unequalled in its scope and irreplaceable in that the 
opportunity for such studies and the system which was. investigated have 
passed, 

Japanese scholars, notably Niida Noboru in his recent studies on family 
law and guild systems, are already using the results of these investigations. 
Quite possibly these sources will force considerable revisions of present 
theories of rural Chinese society. They will be eagerly awaited in this country. 


4, Aichi University (Toyohashi City, Aichi Prefecture), 


Although Aichi University plans ultimately to offer a fully rounded course 
of studies, its present strength in contemporary China is so remarkable that 
it deserves listing under this category. The faculty is centered around re- 
turnees from the T’ung-wen College (Dobun shoin), Taiwan, and Keijo (Seoul) 
Universities, The university was founded November 15, 1946, as a private 
university through help from interested officials and private individuals, and 
it was reconstituted under the new university regulations in February, 1949. 
The campus is the former installation of an army school. Toyohashi, one hour 
north of Nagoya, is a rather inconvenient location, and the university will 
not have an easy time of it. At present, only the law and economics faculties 
are in operation, The university now has about 2000 day students, and, in its 
Nagoya extension program, about 100 night students. Among the faculty are: 
Homma Kiichi, President, former head of Dobun shoin; Koiwai Jo, Dean, 
formerly of the Shanghai Dobun shoin; Moritani Katsumi, who, with Hirano, 
translated K, A. Wittfogel’s Wirtschaft und Gessellschaft Chinas; Kobata 
Seikin, formerly of Taiwan University, a specialist in economic history; 
Suzuki Chiisei, author of the recent book on Ch’ing rebellions, The Univer- 
sity’s Institute of International Problems (Kokusai mondai kenkyujo), headed 
by Dean Koiwai, consists of most of the scholars named above as well as 
several others. It is preparing a research program which will capitalize on 
the extensive field experience of faculty and students. Many of the students 
are graduates of Japanese schools in China, the sons of officials and traders, 
They are particularly anxious for interchange and cooperation with American 
centers, 
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The University library is the Tokyo Dobun shoin collection which grew out 
of the holdings of Prince Konoe Kazan, founder of that organization in 1900, 
To this a few private collections have been added. It is particularly valuable 
for its holdings of journalistic and “‘problem’’ books on China, and for the 
original copies of reports which all Dobun shoin students were compelled to 
write after their tours of China in the course of their training. Publications 
of the University include: Kokusai sei-kei jijo (International Political and 
Economic Conditions) Hdkei ronshi (Essays on Law and Economics) and 
Bungaku ronso (Essays on Literature.) To date Professor Suzuki’s volume 
is the first book to come out of the Institute. 


Chinese History. 


1. Toyd bunka kenkyu jo (Institute for Oriental Culture), of Tokyo University, 
is probably the most important Institute. The Institute is housed in a large 
building about a mile from the main campus of Tokyo University. It has its 
own library, and it also has close relations with the great Toyo bunko which 
is now part of the National Diet Library. 

The Institute was set up November 26, 1941, with the aim of coordinating 
research on the special characteristics, changes in, and development of the 
societies, economies, and politics of the Far East. Under the chairmanship of 
Dean Tsuji Naoshiro of the Faculty of Letters, the following are among its 
members: Niida Noboru, History of law, internationally known for his studies 
of the T’ang codes; his most recent work, Chugoku no shakai to girudo (Chi- 
mese society and guilds), incorporates some of the material on North China 
which was mentioned above; lizuka Koji, Cultural Geography, and author of 
books on a wide variety of subjects; most recently, on the Japanese military; 
Egami Namio, Archeology of Central Asia; Ueda Toshio, Diplomatic History; 
Yuki Reigen, Buddhism; Sudd Yoshiyuki and Nishijima Teisei, specialists 
on economic and institutional history. Besides these, other scholars deal 
with the history of religion, economics, agricultural economics, and linguis- 
tics. The Institute meets weekly in seminars representing many disciplines, 
and in addition numerous study groups have regular meetings. 

The Imstitute’s projects feature enthusiastic cooperative research and 
group planning. Perhaps most interesting among these is a study of the his- 
torical development of landholding in China. This project is headed by Pro- 
fessors Sudd and Nishijima. The division of labor adopted has Mr. Nishijima 
studying land-holding systems from Ch’in to the North-South Dynasties, a 
younger assistant, Mr. Hori, working on the T’ang, Mr. Sudd working on Sung 
and Yuan, and a younger man, Mr. Furushima, working on Ming and Ch’ ing. 
Professor Sudo is the author of a study of landholding during the Ch’ing 
Dynasty in Manchuria. 

This group stresses development within each dynasty rather than a ‘‘clas- 
sical’’ oriental society, and it strives for historical depth rather than intensive 
coverage of a shorter period. To date, articles by Mr. Nishijima have dis- 
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cussed the land holding system under Han Kao Tsu and during the latter 
Han. Further articles relate this system and its economic implications to 
the imperial system. Mr. Sudo’s articles on Sung manors discuss the cultiva- 
tors of those estates and conclude that they can be classed as agricultural 
slaves. Elsewhere, Mr. Sudo has related the Sung bureaucracy to the large 
holdings, and the Sung collapse to these factors. Other articles derived from 
the project analyze the social structure. Titles such as Hori’s ‘‘The Form 
of the Feudal State in China’’ and Professor Niida’s work analyzing the 
regional differences in tenant privileges in North and South China strive to 
relate some of these features to European feudalism—without, however, 
claiming a particularly close resemblance. To strengthen the economic theme 
in these projects, Mr. Nishijima is also working on the development of rice 
handicrafts, silkworm production, and money economy at the end of the Ming 
Dynasty. For all these, studies have already appeared; ultimately it is planned 
to collect the results in several volumes. In the meantime the results of some 
of this have been incorporated in the rather popular Sekai no rekishi: Toy6 
(World History: The Orient), (1951), edited by Professors Niida, Iizuka, and 
several colleagues. 

Foreign relations and diplomatic history are represented by Professor Ueda 
Toshio, formerly of the Shanghai T’ung-wen College. Besides his Tokyo post, 
Professor Ueda also teaches at Hitotsubashi University (Tokyo) and Aichi. 
Professor Ueda is the author of two books on foreign concessions in China, 
a diplomatic history of the Far East, and numerous articles, 

Together with fifteen other international relations specialists, Mr. Ueda 
is now working over the documents of the International Prosecution Section 
which were used in the War Crimes Trials. It is thought that by a careful 
examination of these documents the scholars will be in a position to re-write 
the modern history of Japan, and also to decide whether or not the trials were 
just. The Education Ministry has so far supplied about one million yen toward 
this project, which is expected to take four or five years. The research is not 
cooperative, as each scholar follows an individual topic. Professor Ueda, for 
instance, has recently published on the Tripartite Pact. Ultimately it is 
planned to integrate all these studies into a general work on the problem. 

The Institute publishes its own Toyd bunka, and its members naturally 
contribute to a wide variety of learned journals. Also connected with the 
Institute and the University are several other specialists. Professor Ichiko 
Chtzs, whose primary affiliation is with the Ocha-no-mizu Joshi Daigaku 
at Otsuka, has been lecturing at Tokyo University on the Taiping Rebellion, a 
field in which he is preeminent. Professor Enoki Kazuo, of Tdyd bunko, a 
specialist on Central Asian history, also lectures at Tokyo University. 


2. Nibon Daigaku (Japan University), one of the older private universities, 
is in difficult, financial straits. It has managed, however, to assemble an 
eminent group of Chinese historians. 
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Professor Ishida Mikinosuke, Director of the Toho gakkai and editor of 
the new journal T6h6 gaku is a highly respected Sinologue. Professor Ishida’s 
special field of interest remains the T’ang Dynasty; he is now working on 
Iranian influences and Central Asian discoveries relating thereto. At the same 
time, he is editor for an Education Ministry project to compile a new history 
of the Meiji Period in Japan. 

Professor Wada Kiyoshi, Emeritus of Tokyo University, teaches at Nihon 
and TdSyd Universities. Author of a recent two volume survey of Chinese 
history, he is now working on a historical geography of Manchuria. Most of the 
younger Ch’ing specialists have been his students. 

Professor Masui Tsuneo, author of a recent book on the Taiping Rebellion 
and on Tokugawa writers’ opinions of it, also lectures at Nihon. 


3. Sino-] apanese relations. 


Professor Mori Katsumi of Kyushu University (Fukuoka) has long worked on 
Sino-Japanese relations during the Sung Dynasty. His recent volumes on 
commercial and cultural intercourse during that period are already standard. 
Professor Mori is gradually shifting to the more modern period to investigate 
early relations with the West. The Kyushu library, and the proximity to Nagasaki, 
make this a happy choice on his part, and we can look for more excellent 
volumes from his pen. 

Professor Saneto Keishu of Waseda University continues his work on cul- 
tural relations between Japan and China during the Meiji Period. His have 
been the first serious attempts to measure this cultural contact both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. For instance, his works include full charts of the 
dates and editions of translations from Japanese into Chinese in the nine- 
teenth century, studies of the Chinese students in Japan, and analyses of 
early Chinese works on Japan. 


4, The Jimbun kagaku kenkyujo (Institute of Humanistic Studies) of Kyoto Uni- 
versity ranks with its Tokyo counterpart. Its magnificent library and excellent 
periodical, Tébo gakubo, complement an outstanding staff. Most of the Kyoto 
scholars are more concerned with earlier periods of Chinese history, however, 
and for the purposes of this brief survey it will only be possible to list some 
outstanding members of the staff: Dr. Kaizuka Shigeki, head of the Institute, 
is a specialist in ancient Chinese history; Dr. Miyazaki Ichisada was also 
University Dean of Letters until September, 1951. Although his main interest 
is the Sung Dynasty, he has published widely on other periods of Chinese 
history as well; Abe Takeo is a specialist on Manchurian history, especially 
the Ch’ing banner system; Onokawa Hidemi has specialized on Ch’ing political 
thought, especially the writings of K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao; 
Shimada Kenji is an authority on Ming thought, especially Wang Yang-ming; 
Yoshikawa KOjird, a specialist in Chinese literature, whose excellent works 
have several times been reviewed in this quarterly; Mizuno Seiichi and Nagahiro 
Toshio, who give Kyoto a commanding lead over all competitors in archeology. 
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Their recently begun publication of the magnificent photographic studies of 
the Yun-kang caves of North China will total 15 volumes in the course of the 
next 7 years. 


Japanese History. 


1, The Diet Library, through its House of Councillors branch, is collecting the 
papers of the Restoration statesmen. The project was begun by the celebrated 
historian Osatake Takeshi in 1938 in anticipation of the 50th anniversary of 
the convening of the House of Peers. Subsequently the library became part of 
the Diet Library, and the project is now directed by Okubo Toshinari, grandson 
of the Meiji statesman. Those in charge of the project consider some twenty 
men—government leaders, political party leaders, and their fellows—as the 
Meiji leaders. Mr. Okubo (who also lectures at Tokyo University on Meiji 
history) is in charge of contacting the families of former leaders, buying 
their papers when possible, and microfilming them if the cost proves exces- 
sive. Already a formidable body of material has been assembled. There are 
tremendous collections of letters between the statesmen on a gfeat variety 
of subjects. Unfortunately the Diet Library has not, as yet, been able to 
furnish funds to make possible anything more than collecting the material. 
The documents have not as yet been arranged in any meaningful sequence, 
subject-wise or chronological, but Mr. Okubo and his assistants are able to 
guide the visitor to his desired materials. This tremendous collection opens 
up numerous new possibilities for students of the Meiji Period. 


2. The Shiry6 hensanjo at Tokyo University continues its labors to arrange and 
publish all the documents relevant to Japanese history. The earlier sets, 
Dai Nihon komonjo and Dai Nihon shiryo, all but completed, a new series, 
Meiji ishin shiryd, will require three hundred volumes to cover the period 
1852 to 1871. To date nineteen volumes have been issued, The Shiryo hensanjo, 
a large scale project with a numerous group of outstanding scholars, is headed 
by Sakamoto Tard. With other members of the staff, Mr. Sakamoto will open a 
new program of Japanese history at Kokugakuin University next spring. This 
promises to make that institution particularly strong in Japanese history. 
Outstanding among the Institute’s Restoration specialists is Mr. Toyama 
Shigeki, whose series of lectures delivered at Tokyo University last year 
(and reviewed in this quarterly) seem likely to become the standard survey of 
problems connected with the Restoration. 


3. Also at Tokyo University, attached to the Faculty of Law, is a superlative 
periodical file which is virtually complete for all Meiji periodicals and news- 
papers, Many of these are small editions, and some little more than opinion 
sheets of one or two of the leaders of that period. The curator, Mr. Nishida 
Nagatoshi, well versed in the contents of his collection, welcomes interested 
users, 
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Of the many authorities on recent Japanese history at Tokyo University, 
mention should be made of several: Professor Oka Yoshitake, holder of the 
chair formerly occupied by Yoshino Sakuzo, teaches modern Japanese politics 
and, in addition, European diplomatic history. Professor Oka, one of the 
outstanding figures in his field, combines a firm independent liberal position 
with an impressive grasp of the issues and materials relevant to his specialty; 
Maruyama Masao, a brilliant young political scientist, has earned a wide 
reputation through his writings on intellectual history and political thought; 
Hayashi Shigeru, an authority on Meiji history, is attached to the Tokyo Uni- 
versity Social Science Research Institute; Professor Kawashima Takeyoshi, 
legal sociologist, is justly esteemed by his colleagues. Professor Kawashima, 
who visited America two yeafs ago, is working on a study of the Japanese 
government’s attempts to use Confucian ethics as a tool of absolutism. 


4. At Waseda University the facilities and specialists available for work on 
Okuma Shigenobu, founder of that institution, make possible research of the 
most inviting sort. In the Waseda library the Okuma Research Center has been 
set up, and the first number of its periodical, Okuma Studies, has just ap- 
peared. On the shelves of the center are an astounding variety of source 
materials. Okuma was long intimately connected with the various foreign 
policy and internal improvements programs carried out by the Meiji govern- 
ment. To him were addressed long letters of advice from foreign advisers 
which are still available, carefully preserved in their original envelopes. 
Equally valuable Japanese materials abound; numerous confidential manu- 
scripts sent to Okuma by his fellows make possible close analyses of many 
controversial issues. The center is headed by the venerable Professor Watanabe 
Ikujiro, dean of modern Japanese historians, the leading authority on Okuma 
and Iwakura, and author of a shelf of books on Meiji personalities. 


5. Waseda’s rival private university, Keio, was founded by Fukuzawa Yukichi; 
Fukuzawa research is ahead even of Okuma research. Keio is approaching its 
first centennial anniversary. The periodical Fukuzawa Studies has already 
published many numbers, and in the University’s historical compilation bureau 
a group of scholars can lend invaluable guidance to any scholar seeking light 
on their founder or his contemporaries. Professor Kiyooka Eiichi, grandson 
of Fukuzawa and presently head of Keio’s International Department, a helpful 
and thoughtful host, makes the visitor’s task a pleasant one. Among the rec- 
ognized authorities on Meiji Japan at Keio are Messts. Tomita Masabuni, 
Kawakita Nobuo, and Konno Tashichi. 


6. At Kyoto University one section of the Jimbun kagaku kenkyitijo devoted its 
efforts to a group research project which is studying the modernization of 
Japan. One section, headed by Professor Sakata Yoshio, is considering the 
Meiji changes, while another group led by Professor Shigematsu Shummei is 
investigating the post World War II changes. Professor Sakata’s training has 
been in intellectual history and philosophy, and he and his assistants are 
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considering Meiji personalities, literature, military systems, economics, and 
agriculture. Professor Shigematsu’s group study the villages in the Kyoto area 
to observe the effect of the new land and family laws and similar measure. The 
Meiji group has issued an annual, Jimbun gakubo, while the other group plans 
to issue its own journal shortly. The two groups work together closely, with 
weekly meetings to check results and to discuss current and standard works 
in their fields. These projects complement the Tokyo programs, and they will 
repay close observation by Western scholars. 


7. Sharply distinct from the Kyoto group is the approach of Professor Shinobu 
Seisaburs of Nagoya University and, secondarily, Kyushu University. Pro- 
fessor Shinobu is perhaps the most prolific and most esteemed of the young 
Marxist analysts. He has recently published a short study of Meiji politics, 
three volumes on Taisho political history, and he is now extending his in- 
terests to Showa. His earlier work also includes parallel studies comparing 
Japanese with English feudalism. 


8. At Ritsumeikan University in Kyoto Professor Naramoto Tetsuya special- 
izes in Tokugawa and early Meiji history. Professor Naramoto also edits 
Nihon shi kenkyu, journal of the Kansai historical association. He combines 
an interest in intellectual history with studies of institutional and economic 
developments; among his recent works are studies of Yoshida Shdin and of 
Ch&sht ban administration. 


9, At the Tokyo University of Education Professor Kinoshita Hanji lectures on 
European political history. He is, however, best known for his work on Jap- 
anese right-wing movements. He has written several works on Japanese 
nationalism and a three volume history of Japanese fascism. I{n addition, he 
is at present working on a comparative study of nationalism East and West. 
Professor Kinoshita is also hoping to set up an imstitute to preserve and 
collect materials now being put out by the various action societies, right 
and left alike. He is a mine of information for the many rightists and their 
societies, and easily the outstanding authority in this field. 


10. Finally, the Foreign Office is still collecting and publishing materials 
relating to Japan’s foreign relations. To date, 16 volumes of the Gaik6 monjo 
have been issued. Besides these, three volumes have been devoted to treaty 
revision, and 22 more volumes are in preparation for the former set. 

It is ironic that although most of the original documents have been micro- 
filmed by the Library of Congress and are accordingly available to American 
scholars Japanese scholars still do not have access to these basic sources, 
Foreign Office officials explain that they lack facilities to handle large 
numbers of visitors, and that they will have to wait until they can be pub- 
lished, Several American scholars working in Tokyo have been given permis- 
sion to use the documents. The forthcoming catalogue of microfilm holdings 
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which the Library of Congress is preparing will thus make it possible to 
use in America materials which are not available to Japanese. 

As will be evident from this brief survey, however, close contact with 
Japanese scholars and institutions of learning has become a matter of vital 
necessity for American scholars. Japanese scholars, freed from traditional 
restraints, are immersing themselves in topics comparable to those which 
occupy their Western colleagues. In technique and approach we share more 
and more. The Japanese workers, moreover, have a mastery of documentary 
sources which we are not likely to equal. Closer contact through exchange 
and study is becoming easier through Fulbright and foundation programs. Thus 
the end of the Occupation with its bars to intellectual contact makes possible 
a far closer cooperation and friendship with Japan’s scholars and teachers. 

The visitor to the institutions mentioned is sure of a hearty welcome and 
of friendly help. 


University of Washington MARIUS B. J ANSEN 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


University of California, Berkeley: Current research projects under the Insti- 
tute of East Asiatic Studies, directed by staff members, include: China Middle 
Dynasties Studies under E, H. Schafer (‘"Biographies of Meng Hao-jen,’’ 
Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations No. 1, appeared in June 1952, and 
‘*Biography of Ku K’ai-chib,’’ No. 2, is in press); Modern Japan Studies 
under Delmer M. Brown; Korean Studies Guide under Woodbridge Bingham; 
Dictionaries under Peter Boodberg (Mongolian, directed by Ferdinand D. 
Lessing, and Thai, directed by Mary R. Haas); Modern Southeast Asia Studies 
under Choh Ming Li; and Chinese Cultural and Historical Scholarship under 
Shih-hsiang Chen. 

Charles S. Brant has been appointed Visiting Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Anthropology during 1952-53. Dr. Brant comes most recently 
from Colgate College. His courses are on the ethnology and applied anthro- 
pology of Southeast Asia. 

Delmer M. Brown and Donald H. Shively returned in September from three 
months’ research in Japan. Professor Brown carried on research on ultra- 
nationalist thought and is now completing his book on nationalism. Professor 
Shively studied the ideology and influence of Japanese Confucianism in the 
1868-1890 period. He microfilmed material from Ueno library, Ministry of the 
Imperial Household library, Educational Research library, Constitutional 
Government Archives of the National Diet library, libraries of Tokyo, Waseda, 
and Kyoto universities, and from personal collections of scholars and of 
descendants of the Meiji period Confucianists. 

Denzel H. Carr, Department of Oriental Languages, has returned from two 
years’ service as Officer in Charge of the U. S. Naval Languages School in 
Washington, D. C. 
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to Columbia University: The 50th anniversary of the founding of Chinese studies 
at the University was celebrated on October 7, 1952. Professor L. Carrington 


th Goodrich spoke on the establishment of the Dean Lung chair in 1901-1902 
al through gifts of General Horace W. Carpentier, and of his Chinese attendant 
al Dean Lung, and sketched the early history of the Chinese Department. The 
ch principal speaker was Dr. William Hung, formerly professor of history at 
re Yenching University, whose topic was ‘On understanding Tu Fu.”’ A special 
ry exhibition of Chinese books was also a feature of the event. 
ge Sterling Professor Tatsuji Takeuchi has been appointed Visiting Lecturer 
us at Columbia University for the year 1952-53. Professor Takeuchi, author 
le of War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, is a member of the faculty 
of Kwansei Gakuin University, Nishinomiya. Japan. During the war he had 
id the opportunity to observe Japanese occupation policies in the Philippines 
and Burma. He is a graduate of the University of Texas and received his 
1 doctorate in political science from the University of Chicago in 1931. He 
4 will lecture at Columbia’s East Asian Institute on Japan’s political insti- 
tutions and international relations with emphasis upon its postwar inter- 
national position. 
Professor Hugh Borton has just returned from a year of study in Japan in 
i- connection with his forthcoming history of Japan since 1850. He has taken 
le up his former work as Assistant Director of the Institute and is giving a 
P lecture course on modern Japanese history. 
id Dr. Osamu Shimizu, Associate in Japanese in the Department of Chinese 
*S and Japanese, has received a Fulbright Fellowship for study at Keio Uni- 
n; versity, Tokyo during 1952-53 where he will carry on research on Japan’s 
>. earliest histories. 
'S Ford Foundation fellowships granted to students in the Department of 
er ' Chinese and Japanese are: Mr. Richard D. Lane, who is completing two years 
of study as a Cutting Traveling Fellow from Columbia University, for study 
le of Japanese literature and thought in Japan and England; Mr. Don G, Stuart, 
ly to continue his research on Asian comparative linguistics at Leiden, Paris, 
, and Japan; Mr. Burton D. Watson for study of Chinese philosophy and litera- 
ture in Kyoto University and David M. Gidman, for study of Chinese influ- 
re ences in Indo-China at Columbia and in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and French 
a Indo-China. 
oF Other Department of Chinese and Japanese students who have received 
ie fellowships are: Mr. Charles Terry, the William Bayard Cutting Fellowship 
le for studies in Chinese Buddhism, and Mr. Leon Hurvitz, an ACLS fellowship 
al for study of Buddhism. 
A, Students in other departments who have received Ford Foundation grants 
of include: Mr. J. Dixon Edwards, formerly on the staff of the East Asian Insti- 
tute, graduate student in Department of Public Law and Government, for two 
‘0 years research on “‘Militarist pressures in Japan’’; Mr. James I. Nakamura, 
o East Asian Institute student and student of Department of Economics, to 
study ‘Industrial problems in Japan’’; and Mr. Amos Landman, student last 
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year of East Asian Institute and Department of Public Law and Government, 
for study of ‘*‘Political and social forces in India.” 

A program of Japanese-American cultural interchange for the current year 
is under way. It is under the direction of the East Asian Institute and is 
administered jointly by two committees, one in Japan and the other in the 
United States, the latter representing Columbia. It is to provide opportunity 
for a number of top-ranking persons in educational and intellectual circles 
in Japan to spend two to four months in the United States for conferences with 
scholars and a limited number of lectures. At the same time prominent persons 
from the Western World will visit Japan under the program. 


Committee on Chinese Thought. A conference on Chinese thought was held 
at Aspen, Colorado, September 7-14, 1952. The conference was arranged by 
the sub-committee of Chinese thought (Chairman, Arthur F. Wright) of the 
ACLS-FEA Committee on Far Eastern Studies and supported by Ford funds 
for studies in intercultural relations administered by Professor Robert Red- 
field. The participants discussed the following papers: ‘‘Some Problems in 
the Communication of Ideas’? by Arnold Isenberg; ‘A Note on Chapter 4 of 
Mencius on the Mind: Towards a Technique of Comparative Studies’’ by I. A. 
Richards; ‘‘Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation’’ by Achilles 
Fang; ‘‘Linguistic Barriers to the Spread of Foreign Ideas in China’’ by 
Arthur F, Wright; ‘‘Permanence and Change, Harmony and Conflict in Chinese 
Philosophy’”’ by Derk Bodde; ‘tA Reappraisal of neo-Confucianism’’ by Theodore 
deBary; ‘‘The Problem of the Relation of ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’ in Chinese 
Thought’’ by David S. Nivison; ‘‘Types of Symbols in Chinese Art’’ by Schuyler 
Cammann; ‘The Tensions of Intellectual Choice: ‘History’ and ‘Value’ in 
Modern China’’ by Joseph R. Levenson; and ‘‘Some Characteristics of Chi- 
nese Thinking as Revealed in Chinese Buddhist Writings’’ by Hajime Nakamura. 
The last day was devoted to a problem and planning session chaired by Pro- 
fessor John Fairbank. A ‘‘Summary Report’’ has been prepared, and the 
committee hopes to publish a symposium volume based on the conference 
papers. 


University of Michigan: A Japanese Festival was prominent among the Uni- 
versity’s public programs from October 12 to November 2, 1952. It featured 
exhibits and activities characteristic of Japanese cultural life. The contribu- 
tions of members of the community and faculty were enhanced by visitors such 
as the Japanese Ambassador, Eikichi Araki. The tone of the festival was 
continued by the subsequent craft demonstration and lecture, respectively, 
by Shoji Hamada, folk-potter from Kyoto, and Soetsu Yanagi, Director of the 
Folk Arts Museum in Tokyo, en route from a European tour with Bernard 
Leach, authority on Japanese folk pottery. A continuing museum exhibit, 
showing among other things a full-scale portion of a Japanese house and 
garden, drew record-breaking crowds of visitors. A series of lectures, demon- 
strations, and special broadcasts dealt with Japanese arts and customs during 
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this period. The festival coincided with the official opening of the newly 
enlarged library of the Center for Japanese Studies, and was the occasion for 
presentation of a group of flowering cherry trees from the Michigan Club of 
Tokyo, for the new North Campus of the University. 

Ronald S. Anderson has been appointed instructor in the History of Educa- 
tion with emphasis on Far Eastern education and comparative education. 
Until fall of 1953 he will continue teaching on Far Eastern history in the 
Department of History; he will thereafter also continue on the staff of the 
Center for Japanese Studies. 


Stanford University: A rare copy of the Japanese Peace Treaty negotiated 
at San Francisco in September 1951 has been presented to the University. 
It is one of the very few certified copies, with protocol, two declarations, 
and exact facsimilies of the delegates’ signatures, which were made for the 
signatory powers. 


PERSONS 


Ralph J. D. Braibanti has returned to his teaching as Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Kenyon College after serving for three months as 
political adviser to the Civil Administrator of the Ryukyu Islands. He has 
been awarded a two year fellowship by the Board of Overseas Training and 
Research of the Ford Foundation. The first year of this fellowship will be 
spent in research on Japanese government and the second year will be spent 
in Japan. His study during the two years will be directed toward an analysis 
of bureaucracy in J apanese government. 


E. W. Gifford, Director, Museum of Anthropology, University of California, 
returned with his graduate assistant, Dick Shutler, Jr., from an archaeological 
survey of New Caledonia made from February and August, 1952. Controlled 
excavations made in eleven of the 52 sites examined, together with similar 
work in Viti Levu, Fiji, by Professor Gifford in 1947, constitute virtually 


the beginning steps in systematic archaeology on the islands of the Southwest 
Pacific. 


Thurston Griggs, who received his Ph.D. in modern Chinese History at 
Harvard in June 1952, took a temporary appointment as Lecturer at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy (Mass.) for the fall semester 1952, replacing 
Allan B. Cole who is on leave for research in Japan. 


Theodore McNelly has been appointed Instructor in Political Science at 
Washington University, in Saint Louis, where he teaches courses in Far 
Eastern Politics, history, and social institutions. His doctoral thesis, re- 
ceived at Columbia University May, 1952, is titled ‘‘Domestic and Interna- 
tional influences on Constitutional Revision in Japan, 1945-1946.’ (444 pp. 
on microfilm, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor.) . 
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Mr. Roy A, Miller, who for the past year has been working on the Thai- 
English Dictionary Project of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley, has been awarded a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for the next two years. His subject for research is Tibetan lin- 
guistics and Inner Asian cultural studies. He will remain at the University 
of California for one year and will spend the second year in India. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Willys R. Peck, of the U. S. Foreign Service, died in Belmont, Cali- 
fornia, September 2, 1952. Born in China, Mr. Peck occupied various posts 
in China, including Consul General (1931-41) and was Minister to Thailand 
(1941-2). Before his retirement in 1946 he was in charge of the China program 
and later the Far Eastern and Near Eastern Branches of the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation. 


COMMUNICATIONS* 


To the Editor of The Far Eastern Quarterly 


In reply to the ‘“‘Notice’’ which appeared in the November, 1952 FEQ, may 
I make the following statement: 


1. In the portion of my article ‘“‘The Hinduization of Indonesia Recon- 
sidered’’ (pp. 19-26) dealing with van Leur’s work, his Eenige Beschouwingen 
...is cited thirteen times, inclusive of direct quotations (notes 13, 18, 21, 
25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 33 (twice) 40, 42, 44). In my opinion there can be no 
question that this portion is a summary of van Leur’s work, for in the text 
itself repeated reference is made to van Leur, e.g. ‘‘Thanks to the work of 
van Leur...’’ (p. 19); ‘“‘But as van Leur has pointed out...’ (p. 19); ‘‘As 
van Leur has put it...’ (p. 20). 

2. The pages of van Leur cited in my article are pp. 118, 119, 120, 122, 
73-74, 123, 117, 170, 151-152, nt. 89, 128, 129, 130. No idea of van Leur 
or of any of the sources cited by him has gone without due acknowledgment 
in my article. 

3. The ‘‘reconstructed text’’ of van Leur, offered as proof by the editors 
consists of sentences and paragraphs taken at random from van Leur, without 
proper reference to van Leur’s own sources (cited by me where necessary), 
afranged in such a way as to allow them to coincide with the statements of 


*The editors of The Far Eastern Quarterly have agreed to publish a “Communica- 
tions’’ section once a year or as often as material may justify it. Contributions to 
this section will be accepted under the following conditions: 

1. Communications to be brief, preferably 250 words. 

2. The editors reserve the right to accept, reject, or edit communications in the 

interests of the subscribers as a whole. 
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van Leur used in my article, conveniently eliminating sentences following 
directly below in the article where notes duly refer to van Leur’s work. The 
profession is urged to compare van Leur’s original text with the ‘reconstructed 
text’’ offered as evidence by the editors, and with the article in question. 


Michigan State College JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


[The Editors of The Far Eastern Quarterly join Dr. van der Kroef in inviting 
our readers to consider the evidence. As stated in our Notice in the November 


1952 issue, a copy of the reconstructed Dutch text will be sent to any sub- 
scriber who requests it.] 


To the Editor of The Far Eastern Quarterly 


I take this opportunity to make three brief comments on the review of Korean- 
American Relations, Documents Pertaining to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of 
the United States, Vol. |: The Initial Period (1883-1886) (FEQ, Feb. 1952, 
pp. 252-254). 


1. I do not object to a highly critical or even hostile review. But I cannot 
hold valid a review whose central criticism is that the conclusions of the 
book being reviewed are different from the findings of earlier scholars on the 
same subject—or what seems to the reviewer to be the same subject. Mr. 
Oliver states (p. 253) that other authorities have digested essentially the 
same material and that their work is ‘‘tempered by further research and judgment.” 

Our sources were secured by the senior editor at Seoul and supplemented 
by the resources of the National Archives. We felt that we had much more 
material to work with than past or present students have had or will have 
access to. I submit that we exercised some judgment. I further submit that 
our findings lose no value because they conflict with those of Dennett (1923), 
Pollard (1932-3), Treat (1934) and Nelson (1934) as cited by the reviewer. 
It is conceivable that the contributions of pioneer authorities may be added 
to in the light of later materials and interpretations. 

We do believe the history of Korea would have been different if Foulke’s 
requests had been granted by the Congrees in 1885. Admittedly this is con- 
jecture but surely Mr. Oliver will not object to sound conjecture even though 
it may contradict the authorities whom he idolizes. 

2. This book was not completed two years after the death of its senior 
editor. It was published two years later. The senior editor had read and was 
satisfied with the manuscript prior to his death. He was the top man in the 
small group of American scholars of things Korean. His grasp and interpreta- 
tion of Korean sources, history and language was unequaled in this country. 
He had a high competence in American, Japanese and Chinese sources. 
Nothing I have come across in rather extensive research in the four years 
since his death has changed my mind on the validity of the opinions of George 
McCune on Korea and Korean history. 
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3. The reviewer’s objection to our statement that the history of the United 
States in Eastern Asia is “‘little known and badly told’’ is understandable in 
one who seems to believe that the history of this subject reached its apex in 
the excellent but dated work of Tyler Dennett. This history remains to be 
written from the materials in the National Archives, the Library of Congress, 
private collections and East Asian sources, We did not try to write it. We have 
placed some documents inexpensively at the disposal of those who will carry 
on, These documents are exact and we hope they will be of use. This series 
will be continued (with an index in the final volume) and I do not doubt but 
that the conclusions of future volumes will disagree with older authorities. 


University of Florida JOHN A. HARRISON 


To the Editor of The Far Eastern Quarterly 


I have read many reviews of my Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao 
both favorable and unfavorable, and none of them has moved me to write let- 
ters of rebuttal. Certainly there is ample room for disagreement on this most 
complex of subjects. However, Mr. Isaacs’ review of the book in the FEQ 
XI No. 4 (August 1952) 484-5 seems to me so singularly unfair that I feel that 
I must express myself on this subject. 

Mr. Isaacs maintains that I ‘‘barely catch a glint’’ of what he considers to 
be the central fact of Chinese Communist history, namely the fact that theory 
had become the hand-maiden of ‘‘strategic desirability.’’ It is significant, 
however, that Mr. Isaacs’ whole exposition of this subject in the preceding 
paragraph of the review leans heavily on quotations drawn from the book 
itself. To have stressed this theme more than I have would have exposed 
me to legitimate charges of monomania. 

Mr. Isaacs maintains that Mao ‘“‘as a theoretician remains a rather over- 
inflated figure in these pages.”’ I would challenge Mr. Isaacs to produce one 
phrase or paragraph to substantiate this charge. 

I suspect that the real difference between us lies somewhat deeper. In 
brief, I do not accept the view which seems implicit in Mr. Isaacs’ writings 
that until the rise of Stalin ‘‘the original animating ideas’’ of Marxism-Leninism 
were completely alive and that since Stalin they have been completely dead. 
Nor do I think that they have been completely ‘‘devoured by the Communist 
power mechanism.’’ On the contrary, I believe that they have had a great 
deal to do with the development of that mechanism. I heartily agree that the 
general trend of Marxism-Leninism has been one of general decay; that now 
one element of doctrine and now another becomes a dead letter. I would main- 
tain, however, that this process of decay began when Lenin made Marxism a 
handmaiden of party strategy; that both Lenin and Trotsky used doctrine in 
the same specious way as Stalin. On the other hand, I would maintain that 
some elements of doctrine have remained alive with both Stalin and Mao. In 
the light of these premises, the task of the book was not simply to prove the 
flat thesis that Communist theory had died in toto with Stalin and Mao, but to 
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try to ascertain what has died and what has remained alive. By laying Marxism- 
Leninism safely in its grave with the emergence of Stalin, Isaacs absolves 
“the animating ideas’’ of any further responsibility for what has been done in 
their name. In my view they are a factor still to be reckoned with. 
Now this is a legitimate difference of view but I wish that Mr. Isaacs had 
made this difference clear instead of indulging in claims which cannot be 
substantiated, 


Harvard University BENJ AMIN SCHWARTZ 





The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association will 
be held jointly with the Association of American Geographers 
at Cleveland, March 30-April 2, 1953. 

















A current membership list of the Far Eastern Association, giving the 
| names and addresses of all the members, is now available to members of 
the Association only. It may be procured from the Secretary, Robert E. 
} Ward, 618 Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 
the sum of $1.00. 
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